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Symptoms of an Unruly Age 


Introduction 


Writing from his chateau in Dordogne before 1580, the French essay- 
ist Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) characterized the era in which 
he lived as an “unruly age.”! His words were truer than even he sus- 
pected. Thousands of miles away, the Chinese prose writer Zhang Dai 
(1597-1679) looked back on the same period and likewise remem- 
bered it as a time when everything was “chaotic,” “topsy-turvy,” and 
“jumbled” in the years preceding the collapse of the Ming dynasty. 
The writings of the maverick thinker and intellectual provocateur Li 
Zhi (1527-1602) exemplify many of the contradictions of the period. 
A trenchant social critic, he relentlessly exposed the hypocrisy and 
deception he found rife among his contemporaries. Yet his opinions, 
which he disseminated in voluminous publications, paradoxically 
also contributed to the unruliness of the era. In essays and letters, 
occasional poetry, and commentaries on texts spanning the Confu- 
cian classics, Buddhist and Daoist religious and philosophical works, 
histories, and popular fiction and drama, he promulgated his icono- 
clastic and unorthodox views, publishing them in volumes with delib- 
erately provocative titles like A Book to Burn (Fenshu) and A Book to 
Keep (Hidden) (Cangshu).* These writings, coupled with the author’s 
flamboyant personality and eccentric behavior, earned him a reputa- 
tion as one of the most controversial and incisive thinkers of his day. 

In 1602, the imperial censor Zhang Wenda (fl. 1600) submit- 
ted a memorial to the throne denouncing Li Zhi for disseminating 
works that contained “outrageous and transgressive judgments” 
that “violated the norms of propriety” and “threw men’s minds into 
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confusion.”* Zhang’s words came on the heels of a popular outcry 
against Li Zhi. In 1600, protesting his unorthodox writings and the 
potentially deleterious effect they might have on public morality, his 
detractors set fire to the monastery where he was living and dese- 
crated the gravesite he had prepared for himself. Two years later, the 
Wanli emperor issued a proclamation calling for Li’s arrest and order- 
ing the destruction of all his writings along with the wooden blocks 
for printing them. Li Zhi was apprehended in Tongzhou and clapped 
in prison, where, at the age of seventy-five, he committed suicide by 
slitting his own throat. But the death of the author could not halt 
the spread of his writings or restrain his fame. News of his dramatic 
death and incendiary ideas boosted book sales, and contemporary 
accounts attest that his writings, although banned, continued to cir- 
culate widely throughout the empire, both in accurate editions and in 
a great many spurious and pirated copies. Reports of this remarkable 
author’s writings and his sudden death even traveled to Europe.” 

Li’s texts captivated his contemporaries’ imagination. Numerous 
readers averred that his writings dazzled them and “opened eyes that 
had been shut since antiquity.”° The boldness and originality with 
which he dared to buck interpretative conventions astounded them. 
He defended historical figures who had been reviled for centuries 
by orthodox Confucians, and condemned those the tradition had 
revered. Moreover, his own writings emboldened readers to question 
time-honored judgments rooted in tradition and authoritative prec- 
edent and to reinterpret both past and present in light of their own 
knowledge and experience. 

Strong-willed and opinionated, Li embraced contradiction and rev- 
eled in self-dramatization. An outspoken opponent of the corruption 
and duplicity he deemed rampant in the contemporary Confucian, 
or Ru,’ civil bureaucracy, he nonetheless viewed himself as an avid 
defender of the core principles of Confucian philosophy as exempli- 
fied by the sage himself. He spent the better part of his adult life 
employed in the civil bureaucracy and, in addition to serving as pre- 
fect of Yao’an in the southwestern province of Yunnan, held reputable 
positions in both of the Ming capitals, Nanjing and Beijing. His years 
in official service, however, were fraught with difficulties; he found 
fault in and quarreled with his superiors and at the age of fifty-four, 
when he would have been eligible for a promotion, abruptly aban- 
doned his position.’ In 1588, he retired to an unlicensed Buddhist 
monastery on Dragon Lake (Longhu), some thirty /i from the closest 
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city of Macheng in Huguang, modern-day Hubei province. There he 
devoted his days to study; shaved off his hair, seemingly in confor- 
mity with Buddhist practice, but grew a long and incongruous beard; 
and strictly observed the morning and evening monastic rituals but 
profaned the premises by consorting with widows and refusing to 
abstain from eating meat.!! It was from this mountain retreat that 
Li authored his most notorious works, including his most scathing 
attacks on the contemporary culture of officialdom, which he deemed 
hypocritical and corrupt to the core. 

Li’s writings attracted a wide readership not only because of his 
eccentric and unconventional behavior and the directness, incisive- 
ness, and startling originality of his critiques but also because of the 
literary character of his writings. Composed in a sparkling style, his 
texts positively teem with self-contradiction, irony, and paradox, tech- 
niques to which I refer collectively as bluff.!* Throughout his works, 
he disconcertingly juxtaposes earthy analogies with erudite allusions 
to antiquity and exhibits his virtuosic inventiveness and sardonic wit. 
By cultivating a rhetorical style that invites readers to question the 
veracity, authority, and reliability of his own texts, Li matches his 
prose style to the content of his writings—his critique of the prevalent 
social ills of deception and hypocrisy. Thus the very process of read- 
ing his works prompts readers to experience in textual form some of 
the uncertainties accessory to life in the early modern world in which 
they lived. 

Li never voyaged beyond the borders of the Ming Empire, yet the 
rhetorical strategies prevalent in his works, along with the axial role 
of judgment and discrimination in his writings, link him to a world 
of ideas and aesthetic conventions far wider than the boundaries of 
the Ming state. Adjudicating between authenticity and falsity was a 
core concern common to far-flung regions of the early modern world. 
Culturally specific manifestations of this problem as well as a variety 
of responses to it cropped up concurrently and with equal force on 
opposite ends of the Eurasian landmass. In diverse forms, they per- 
vade Chinese literature, philosophy, and visual arts of this period no 
less thoroughly than they suffuse cultural products of the European 
Renaissance. Motivating this sustained engagement with themes of 
judgment and discernment was the shared perception in both China 
and Europe that appearances and reality had become radically out of 
joint and the lurking suspicion that signs, both lexical and graphic, 
had lost their ability to transmit meaning in a stable, reliable manner. 
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These fears were grounded in practical realities. In China and 
Europe alike, counterfeit coins passed frequently for legal tender, and 
prices rose and fell unpredictably. In China, membership in the civil 
bureaucracy, which had once been strictly regulated by the examina- 
tion system, widened to permit the purchase of official titles, and in 
Europe, noble titles and ecclesiastical offices also came up for sale. 
Commoners masqueraded as gentlemen, and the boundaries demar- 
cating social classes grew increasingly permeable." On coastal shores 
from Lisbon to Xiamen and Li’s natal Quanzhou, foreign traders 
hawked exotic wares, while in China Catholic missionaries, including 
Li’s acquaintance Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), preached doctrines never 
before heard. In Europe and China increasing numbers of printed 
books, many of dubious credibility, disseminated a tangle of facts, 
opinions, rumors, and beliefs. In daily life and in books, individu- 
als of the period were assaulted by unreliable appearances, conflict- 
ing truth-claims, deception, pretense, and fraud. These circumstances 
challenged contemporaries to distinguish between surface appear- 
ances and the often discrepant realities below and to discriminate 
fact from fanciful exaggeration and outright lies. 

Comparative early modern historians have identified a host of 
large-scale social and economic phenomena equally characteristic of 
China and Europe in this period. These independent though inter- 
related phenomena, which have been called “horizontal continuities,” 
included urbanization, rapid commercialization, improved technolo- 
gies of navigation and printing, higher rates of book production, and 
increased social mobility.! Together these factors contributed to cre- 
ating a situation in which monetary counterfeiting, impersonation, 
and book piracy flourished, and signs became increasingly difficult to 
decipher: the garments a person wore no longer necessarily denoted 
his social class, nor did an author’s name printed on a book cover 
ensure that the contents of that book were composed by him. For Li, 
the most distressing of these phenomena was the tendency of contem- 
porary government officials to dissemble virtue. 

Independently, scholars of China and Europe have argued that in 
the regions they study concern over instabilities in the social and eco- 
nomic spheres seeped into general anxiety about deception, both lit- 
eral and metaphorical.!* Contemporaries worried not only about the 
fluctuating value of money and the unsteady meaning of clothing; the 
truth of words and statements also came to be seen in economic terms. 
Just as the value of a coin rises and falls depending on the degree of 
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people’s confidence in it, so too did it seem to some contemporaries 
that the values and meanings of words inflated and deflated as people 
gained or lost confidence in them. Li’s writings exhibit many of these 
concerns. They demonstrate his disturbing recognition that an idea— 
even a lie—can become true if enough people believe it, and likewise, 
a proven fact, once popularly discredited, can become false. Taking Li 
Zhi’s life and writings as its focal point, this book explores early mod- 
ern Chinese and European fascination with the mutability and malle- 
ability of truth and the growing sense that individuals must judge and 
appraise emerging situations for themselves. Li’s struggles with ques- 
tions of authenticity and falsification find parallels in contemporary 
works of literature, philosophy, and art, both Chinese and European. 
And as such, they signal Li’s writings’ participation in an early mod- 
ern cultural ethos characterized by pervasive doubt. 

Undertaking to compare works from China and Europe in this period is 
a risky proposition. Ming China covered a wide expanse of territory, and 
not all regions were equally affected by the social and economic conditions 
of early modernity. Nor certainly did all countries in Europe exhibit simi- 
lar characteristics or respond to social and economic pressures in identical 
ways. Throughout this book, I aim to acknowledge these differences and 
the cultural particularities they exemplify, while at the same time not los- 
ing sight of the epochal character of the early modern.” 

The periodization “early modern” has been subjected to sharp and 
impassioned critique, and the term itself is admittedly marred by its 
own implicit teleology.'® For the purposes of this book, I am con- 
cerned neither with the earliness of the early modern nor with its 
claim to incipient modernity. I might just as well have adopted the 
term “historical cosmopolitanism,”!’ since for me the heuristic util- 
ity of the term “early modern” lies primarily in its ability to provide a 
ground on which contemporaneous Asian and European phenomena 
may stand with equally firm footing.*° The term “early modernities” 
is also helpful, as it honors the plurality of manifestations of tempo- 
rally synchronous though geographically disparate phenomena. More 
important for my ends, the concept of early modernities challenges 
entrenched habits of mind that comprehend cultural phenomena as 
exclusively significant—or at least primarily significant—within 
the confines of the nations in which they took form. Central to this 
book’s method are questions of whether and to what extent global or 
transnational processes may affect, resonate with, or illuminate the 
study of culturally particular works. 
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In taking seriously issues of synchronicity and commensurability, 
I neither deny nor diminish the value of national histories. On the 
contrary, I draw heavily on the work of historians and literary schol- 
ars of China and Europe and hope to supplement and complement 
the regional narratives they have produced. The arguments developed 
in this book rely upon research focused on Li’s roles in various local 
Chinese contexts, his engagement with late Ming syncretism, Confu- 
cian official culture, historiography, drama and fiction commentary, 
and more.”! Yet my goal as a comparatist is, as David Porter writes 
in the introduction to Comparative Early Modernities, “to read cre- 
atively between and across . . . boundaries [and in so doing] to lessen 
[the exclusivity of] their hold on our categorical mappings, and to 
invite a more fluid and capacious conception of a range of cultural 
trajectories past and present.”?? 

In an essay advocating the importance of transcultural comparisons 
as a corrective for exclusively national-based narratives of literary and 
intellectual history, Walter Cohen calls for the study of Eurasian liter- 
atures, including those of India, Southeast Asia, Russia, Europe, and 
the Far East. He even goes so far as to argue that privileging national 
literary histories may obscure or distort vital transregional connec- 
tions.” From this perspective, the focus in the present volume merely 
on China and Europe may seem narrow. Before making claims about 
cultural early modernity one might wish to inquire whether themes 
and rhetorical patterns similar to those I have observed in China and 
Europe appear with equal frequency and resonate as strongly in Japa- 
nese, Southeast Asian, Ottoman, Safavid, or Mughal culture of the 
same period. Such inquiries are admirable and worthwhile; however, 
the present study is limited by my knowledge and linguistic abilities to 
works of literature, art, and philosophy from the major sites of origin 
and destination on the maritime trade routes that were gaining ascen- 
dancy at the turn of the seventeenth century. Comparison of these 
nodal points will, I hope, provide the basis on which other scholars 
may conduct further, more wider-ranging studies. 

If the geographical scope of texts examined in this volume raises 
methodological questions, so may the wide range of genres studied 
here. Li Zhi himself experimented with a great many genres, both 
philosophical and literary. An incomplete list of these includes essays, 
letters, prefaces, colophons, obituaries, treatises, poetry, and com- 
mentaries on fiction, drama, history, and classical and religious texts. 
To these we must add the even greater number of works about which 
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Li wrote and the fact that throughout this volume I have on many 
occasions taken the liberty of comparing Li’s writings to works of 
which he had no knowledge. I have undertaken such comparisons in 
the hope and with the conviction that by examining and comparing 
diverse cultural products, we in the twenty-first century may gain 
insight into features of the early modern world that may have eluded 
the comprehension or cognizance of contemporaries in the sixteenth 
century. 

In recent years, historical arguments in favor of early modernities 
have begun to percolate into the disciplines of literary and art history. 
Studies have been conducted on the importation of Asian objects and 
their use in European societies and on Chinese artists’ adaptation of 
Western techniques including chiaroscuro, perspective, and trompe 
Poeil.24 Timothy Brook’s study of Vermeer, for example, highlights 
ways in which, through that artist’s oeuvre, viewers glimpse facets of 
the emerging world economy: the mass production in China of porce- 
lain for export and its connoisseurship and enthusiastic reinscription 
in paintings produced at the opposite end of the Eurasian continent.” 
Yet the majority of these studies have centered on what have been 
called “interconnections” or rapports de fait, material links between 
the production and consumption of objects from geographically dis- 
parate corners of the early modern world. 

My work on Li Zhi differs methodologically from those efforts, 
for the correspondences I aim to unveil between the form and con- 
tent of this author’s texts and the form and content of contempo- 
rary works of art and literature both within and beyond China entail 
few if any direct, transregional material connections. While the writ- 
ings I analyze each address and respond to local material conditions, 
which in turn echo local conditions elsewhere in the Indra’s web of 
early modernity,” I am chiefly concerned with what historian Joseph 
Fletcher would call “parallel developments” or what literary theorists 
Alfred Aldridge and Zhang Longxi might classify as “affinities,” that 
is, “resemblances in style, structure, mood, or idea” among works 
produced contemporaneously.”” The balanced emphasis on matters 
of form (“style” and “structure”) and content (“idea”) highlights the 
interdependence of these features and constitutes a linchpin of my 
analysis. For despite the many differences both within and among 
Chinese and European artistic and literary styles in this period, I 
perceive a common set of salient formal elements that correspond to 
the shared thematic content and socioeconomic contexts described 
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earlier. These formal features include a predilection for verbal self- 
contradiction, paradox, and irony;? the adoption of an array of 
incompatible perspectives; an obsession with the processes and pit- 
falls of representation; and a tendency to create “doubled,” storied, 
or “second-order representations.””’ This constellation of intertwined 
forms and ideas was inextricably connected to the shared nexus of 
challenges—economic, social, philosophical, and psychological— 
facing developing early modern societies and their constituents. 

Although in many cases Li Zhi was not aware of the transcul- 
tural ramifications of what and how he was writing, his texts none- 
theless evince his efforts to grapple with the local manifestations of 
global problems. In form as much as in content, his texts and others 
of their ilk both reenact and respond to the crises of their day. In this 
respect, they corroborate a central tenet of classical Confucian poet- 
ics, namely that texts arise organically in response to specific histori- 
cal conditions. This theory posits that an author’s environment elicits 
from him emotions that find synecdochic expression in literature.*° 
My reading of Li Zhi’s texts grows out of this mode of interpretation: 
Li’s works, I argue, display his own psychic state and simultaneously, 
like microcosms, enable readers to imagine—or even experience— 
how it may have felt to inhabit the unstable social world of the late 
Ming. 

The metaphor of art and literature as symptomatic of society’s ills 
has transcultural currency and appears frequently in writings of the 
period. In the preface to A Book to Burn, Li declares his intention to 
point out the intractable illnesses of his contemporaries. And else- 
where he refers to society as in need of healing.*! This notion of the 
arts as symptomatic of problems facing the social milieus in which 
they were created meshes with indigenous Chinese interpretations 
that cast literature as an organic outgrowth of historical circum- 
stance. Moreover, just as diverse individuals or populations infected 
with strands of the same disease may exhibit different symptoms, the 
works of literature and art analyzed here display a range of instan- 
tiations of and responses to the challenges of early modernity. My 
project is not to impose identity upon the symptoms I discover but 
rather to recognize the family resemblances they may share.” For I 
hope to show that whereas previous scholarship diagnosed the artistic 
“symptoms” arising in China and Europe in this period as evidence 
of different diseases, they may in fact have shared an etiology—a 
consanguinity—that renders their comparison instructive. Moreover, 
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just as an epidemiologist learns most about a disease by assembling 
and comparing a wide array of case studies, so too do I hope that 
comparative analysis of the many aesthetic dimensions of cultural 
early modernity will yield a more nuanced understanding than would 
a tightly focused investigation of Li Zhi alone. 

But how can I be sure, in analyzing the many and varied symp- 
toms I have identified, that they are, as I claim, variants of a com- 
mon illness and not in fact expressions of discrete diseases? Infected 
as I necessarily am by my own cultural background, education, and 
assumptions, might I not be guilty of imposing my own Western cat- 
egories upon the Chinese material, and in so doing might I too fail 
to respect “the otherness of the other”??? These concerns acquire a 
certain urgency when we observe that the core issues of this study— 
anxieties produced by the perception that signs were losing their abil- 
ity to represent the world adequately and reliably—have for decades 
been considered emblematic, defining features of the European 
Renaissance. In attempting to demonstrate that the preoccupation 
with representation and misrepresentation is characteristic of more 
than the European Renaissance alone, am I not guilty of foisting 
Western analytical categories on Chinese texts? And is there not arro- 
gance and even cultural chauvinism in assuming that these terms and 
concepts can meaningfully be applied to works of Chinese literature, 
philosophy, and art? 

To be sure, applying to Chinese texts terms and concepts origi- 
nally developed to analyze Western literature or history has right- 
fully garnered criticism. The historian Lynn Struve scoffs at what she 
calls “we-too-ism,” the habit widespread among Chinese and West- 
ern scholars alike of zeroing in on features characteristic of a cer- 
tain period of Western history or literature and then systematically 
seeking (and uncannily always finding!) corollaries in Chinese his- 
tory of a corresponding or earlier period.** This type of scholarship 
frequently gives rise to a tedious matching game in which isolated 
features of individual texts are lined up and tallied, irrespective of 
their discrepant meanings in dissimilar cultural contexts.*° We-too- 
ist arguments are often driven by the desire to solve problems like the 
Needham question, to wit: Why did the scientific revolution not hap- 
pen in China??? Yet framing discussions in terms of China’s lack, its 
failure to meet predetermined benchmarks of European modernity, 
tends to frustrate efforts to arrive at nuanced conclusions. It is not dif- 
ficult, then, to fault the we-too-ists for ignoring indigenous categories 
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and attempting bullishly to make alien cultures conform to their own 
procrustean bed of preset epistemological categories. 

But is there any alternative? How can we avoid committing the 
offense of reducing “other” to “self???” Is such an aspiration even fea- 
sible? And should our answers to this question differ depending on 
what sort of “others” we are considering? In an essay on the writing 
of history, R. G. Collingwood idealistically argues that the task of the 
historian is to “rethink for himself” the thoughts that occurred in the 
minds of individuals from the past. Indeed, he maintains, our only 
access to historical knowledge occurs through this kind of mental 
redoubling, the possibility of which he never seriously doubts. Rather, 
it seems evident to him that the moderns can, with minimal difficulty, 
reproduce the mind-sets of individuals from antiquity. He writes, “If 
the discovery of Pythagoras concerning the square of the hypotenuse 
is a thought which we to-day can think for ourselves, a thought that 
constitutes a permanent addition to mathematical knowledge, [then] 
the discovery of Augustus that a monarchy could be grafted upon the 
Republican constitution of Rome . . . is equally a thought which the 
student of Roman history can think for himself, a permanent addi- 
tion to political ideas.”** A bold conclusion! But Collingwood’s imagi- 
nary student of Roman history is presumably of Western descent and 
familiar with the concepts of monarchy and republican democracy. 
What if one were to envision a student from a culture in which these 
institutions either do not exist at all or carry radically different asso- 
ciations? Would he or she too be able to conjure an identical thought? 

Collingwood acknowledges the problem: “So far as the historian 
brings to bear on the [subject of his investigation] all the powers 
of his own mind and all his knowledge . . . , [his endeavor] is not 
a passive surrender to the spell of another’s mind; it is a labour of 
active and therefore critical thinking. The historian not only reen- 
acts past thought, he reenacts it in the context of his own knowledge 
and therefore, in reenacting it, criticizes it, forms his own judg- 
ment of its value, corrects .. . it.”*? But on what grounds does he 
form his own judgment? On what basis dare he try to “correct” 
it? The anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss argues that we have no 
criteria for judging foreign cultures because taking our own cul- 
ture as a standard entails breaching the rules of objectivity, whereas 
adopting an outsider’s viewpoint requires abandoning our own cul- 
tural norms.*° Lévi-Strauss’s statement applies equally to histori- 
cal studies such as those Collingwood’s hypothetical student may 
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have undertaken—studies confined to a single geographical area or 
intellectual tradition—and to intercultural comparisons. The philo- 
sophical implications of this statement even extend to contemporary 
interactions. For one might well ask on what basis we presume to be 
able to grasp the meaning of words spoken to us by our contempo- 
rary interlocutors. They too contain seeds of difference. If identity 
between speaker or author and listener or reader is a prerequisite for 
communication or interpretation, we may as well fall silent. For this 
reason, perhaps, comparative literature has been declared an impos- 
sible, utopian discipline.*! 

Yet if we are to engage in scholarship at all, or even in conversa- 
tion with other human beings, we must find strategies for releasing 
ourselves from such nihilistic arguments, which lead us ultimately to 
lonely solipsism. We must, as Confucius urges in a rather different 
context, “recognize the impossibility of the endeavor, yet undertake 
it anyway.”” But how? Hans-Georg Gadamer avers that “alienness 
and its overcoming” are at the crux of the hermeneutic endeavor.” 
Taking Gadamer’s “overcoming” as inspiration, we must find ways to 
acknowledge difference while at the same time attempting to bridge 
it through empathy and creativity. As Zhang Longxi writes, “East- 
West comparative studies cannot simply be a matter of application of 
Western theory or critical methodology to Eastern texts but must be 
based on theoretical issues that are common and shared by Chinese 
and Western traditions in different but comparable manifestations.”** 
Criticism of this sort necessitates balancing categories of native and 
foreign, ancient and modern, self and other. 

In undertaking scholarship of this nature, it is necessary to 
acknowledge one’s own subjectivity as a critic, as well as the histori- 
cal contingency of any argument one makes. One must additionally 
relinquish the utopian desire to “restore” philologically or recon- 
struct accurately the lost “original” meaning(s) of a test.” As Stan- 
ley Fish writes, the job of the critic is to make sense, to construct 
meaning actively from inert texts.*° While Fish’s polemical stance has 
been criticized for its presentist orientation and the activist role it 
accords to readers, his idea remains compelling because it acknowl- 
edges the unavoidable fact that all readers necessarily enter into this 
meaning-making activity; there is simply no pulling meaning out of a 
text without simultaneously reading meaning into it. The two stand 
counterpoised in ineluctable, irresolvable tension. For this reason no 
interpretation in any humanist field is ever conclusive. The process of 
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semiosis yields only more signs, each one of which will in turn give 
rise to further signs in a process of endless proliferation.“ 

With these arguments in mind, I unapologetically embrace the sub- 
jectivity and contingency of the interpretations I propose in this book. 
It is not my contention that Li Zhi viewed himself as an early modern 
figure. He didn’t. And he certainly had no knowledge of any of the 
European authors to whom I compare him (Ricci excepted). Yet our 
historical distance of more than four hundred years enables us to per- 
ceive and illuminate connections that contemporaries would not have 
been able to recognize. 

The notion that readers may discover in texts meanings that lie 
beyond those the authors consciously intended was by no means alien 
to Li Zhi, the late Ming, or European early modernity. As He Yu- 
ming has recently argued, in China “hucksterish” (baifan), “genera- 
tive” reading flourished in this period, as readers of miscellanies, joke 
books, and other popular genres were encouraged to draw on their 
knowledge of a wide range of texts, both highbrow and low-, and 
to recombine or juxtapose elements of them in novel ways, often for 
comic effect.** Li Zhi was at the vanguard of this trend in experi- 
menting with “appropriative” reading practices. Along with his pre- 
decessor He Xinyin (1517-1579) and others, he was responsible for 
pioneering many such strategies of reading: quoting out of context, 
deliberately misreading, and insisting upon literal interpretations of 
passages traditionally taken figuratively. His hermeneutic methods 
privilege the subjectivity and creativity of readers over the quest for 
elusive authorial intentions. Thus although I have endeavored not to 
subject his writings to interpretations that intentionally distort or to 
read his writings in the deliberatively manipulative manner in which, 
as we shall see, he habitually read the works of other authors, I do see 
a certain affinity between the methodology of comparison I propose 
here and the practices that He Yuming posits as characteristic of read- 
ing in the late Ming. At that time, reading often entailed resourcefully 
“finding or establishing previously unexpected connections among 
far-flung sources.” 


TEXTUAL COMPOSITION, ORGANIZATION, 
AND PUBLICATION HISTORY 


A Book to Burn is an assemblage formed of disparate texts com- 
posed over many years and republished at intervals in different states 
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of (in)completion. The book, like most Chinese collectanea of the 
period, has a miscellaneous quality. The entries are arranged loosely 
by genre, with letters occupying the first two fascicles (juan), essays 
and other short prose pieces the third, writings on history the fourth, 
and poetry the fifth and sixth. However within these large groupings, 
the entries exhibit no discernible organization and may be browsed 
or read in any order.” 

The process by which Li published and republished his writings is 
not fully known.” However, we can say that he added to his literary 
creations repeatedly throughout his life and did not consider publi- 
cation a culminating act. Neither the original manuscript of A Book 
to Burn nor the first printed edition is extant, and scholars are still 
debating what these documents may have contained, in what year the 
first edition may have been published, and from what years the sev- 
eral extant Ming editions may date.** What is clear, however, is that 
the book was in circulation before 1592 and that it was reprinted in 
several different forms during the late Ming.” We also know that 
whether or not Li succeeded in having the book reprinted before his 
death, he unquestionably strove to attain this goal.°* Moreover, as 
statements scattered through the text attest, he added to his work 
over the course of many years. Following his death, his friend Wang 
Benke (fl. 1594) gathered his unpublished additions, organized them 
according to the same principles that governed the early editions, and 
in 1618 published them as Another Book to Burn (Xu fenshu). Like A 
Book to Burn, this collection contains a motley assortment of short 
pieces in several genres. 

If A Book to Burn took shape gradually through a complex and 
multipartite process, so did Li’s other major opus, A Book to Keep 
(Hidden), the title of which puns on the meaning of the word cang, 
which calls to mind both storing away valuables for safekeeping and 
sequestering indiscreet or shameful materials so as to keep them from 
the public eye. A Book to Keep (Hidden) is a work of history mod- 
eled on the writings of the Ming literatus Tang Shunzhi (1507-1560), 
which in turn draws liberally on the ultracanonical historical biogra- 
phies of the Han historian Sima Qian (145?-86 BCE).” Throughout 
the text, Li presents the biographies of historical figures and offers 
adversarial commentary that opposes the canonical, Confucian inter- 
pretations. Although he completed a draft of the book by 1588-1589, 
he continued to revise and amend it for over a decade until its first 
publication in 1599.°° However, editing did not end upon the book’s 
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publication. After his death, his friends gathered together the many 
additions he had made subsequent to the book’s initial publication 
and republished the volume under the title Another Book to Keep 
(Hidden) (Xu cangshu) in 1609. Like A Book to Keep (Hidden), 
Another Book to Keep (Hidden) contains biographies of historical 
personages thematically arranged. 

The practice of revising and republishing one’s work was by no 
means unique to Li or late Ming China. Scores of Renaissance writ- 
ers, including Erasmus (d. 1536), Bodin (1530-1596), Ronsard (1524- 
1585), Montaigne, and Bacon (1561-1626) came out with updated 
second and sometimes third editions of their writings. These subse- 
quent publications, encouraged in part by the proliferation of printing 
houses and the increase in commerce, were often expansions of the 
original texts, and their covers advertised their status as such. Thus 
in this period publication was not viewed as the conclusive act we 
often consider it today; rather it was deemed a provisional step in the 
long and complex history of a text.” And revision did not necessar- 
ily mean smoothing out inconsistencies or eliminating errors; it often 
entailed the insertion of fresher material that would coexist side by 
side with earlier, sometimes contradictory statements. 

Similar attitudes prevailed in late Ming China, where it was common 
practice for literati to revise, expand, comment on, and reprint their 
own writings and those of others.** This process took place both dur- 
ing an author’s life and, as we have seen, often beyond it. Thus, what- 
ever form the initial publication of A Book to Burn may have taken, we 
can safely infer that Li Zhi probably viewed the first edition merely as 
one instantiation of the text, not as a definitive version. And as his writ- 
ings grew and changed over many years, they came to embody more 
and more richly anomalous inconsistencies and discrepancies. 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 


Chapter one, “Transparent Language: Origin Myths and Early Mod- 
ern Aspirations of Recovery,” focuses on Li’s endorsement of the 
conservative view that when a language operates smoothly it should 
clearly manifest the author’s state of mind. A keen observer of the 
linguistic and behavioral habits of his peers, Li was distressed to dis- 
cover among them the pervasive practice of hypocrisy and the wide- 
spread misuse of words. Alluding to early Confucian myths about the 
origin of language and European Renaissance beliefs in a primordial, 
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pure, transparent semiotic system, the chapter demonstrates that 
like many of his European contemporaries, Li criticized the semiotic 
instability surrounding him and yearned for the restitution of a more 
reliable mode of communication. 

Chapter two, “Rhetorical Bluff: Paradox, Irony, and Self- 
Contradiction,” traces an opposing current in Li’s thought: his open- 
armed embrace of linguistic inconsistencies such as paradoxes, irony, 
and self-contradictions puzzles and disconcerts readers. Although the 
widespread use of these sleights of hand has been deemed a quintes- 
sential feature of European Renaissance literature, I argue that such 
techniques were also widely in use in the visual and literary arts in 
China and therefore ought to be considered paradigmatic of the early 
modern period more generally. More importantly, paradoxical lan- 
guage itself may paradoxically be considered the truest or most accu- 
rate mode of expression in cultures in which the meanings of signs are 
constantly fluctuating. 

The next three chapters examine particular instances of Li’s behav- 
ior and use of language as they relate to core spheres of material life 
and semiotic activity in the early modern period: dress codes, eco- 
nomic conditions, and publishing. Chapter three, “Sartorial Signs 
and Li Zhi’s Paradoxical Appearance,” scrutinizes Li’s peculiar per- 
sonal self-presentation. Having resigned from the Confucian bureau- 
cracy, Li took up residence in a Buddhist monastery and shaved his 
head. However, he continued to wear Confucian robes of office. The 
incongruous figure he cut, as well as the contradictory verbal expla- 
nations he provided for choosing to adopt this look baffled his con- 
temporaries and challenged their ingrained habits of interpretation. 
Studying the sartorial conventions of the late Ming, their ideological 
implications, and their parallels to vestimentary norms in early mod- 
ern Europe provides insight into the stakes of Li’s decision to present 
himself in this incongruous manner. Here, as in chapter two, I argue 
that Li’s embrace of bluff and his deviation from the expected dress 
code functioned ironically as a bid for authenticity. 

Chapter four, “Money and Li Zhi’s Economies of Rhetoric,” situ- 
ates Li’s writings in the complex economic and monetary contexts of 
the late Ming, in which financial transactions were conducted through 
such diverse monetary instruments as barter, unminted lumps of sil- 
ver, and a wide array of coins: foreign, domestic, ancient, contem- 
porary, legitimate, and counterfeited. My claim here is that when 
the value of commodities—and even money itself—is considered 
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unreliable and subject to unpredictable change, these conditions may 
affect literary style. A great deal has been written about the economic 
metaphors that suffuse monumental works of early modern European 
literature. This chapter extends those arguments to examine analo- 
gies between Li’s idiosyncratic use of language and his advocacy of 
contradictory positions on the one hand, and on the other, the daily 
economic uncertainties facing him and his contemporaries. 

Chapter five, “Dubious Books and Definitive Editions,” pivots away 
from Li to address the flourishing print culture of the early modern 
period. Just as societies in this era were home to diverse currencies whose 
values fluctuated in time and space and whose authenticity was always in 
question, this period also witnessed the proliferation of real and forged 
books on all manner of subjects. Here I compare readers’ concerns about 
the reliability of book editions in early modern China and Europe and 
chart the rhetorical strategies through which the editors and preface writ- 
ers of two posthumously published volumes, Li’s Another Book to Burn 
and Montaigne’s Essays, strove to position their editions as valid and 
authentic. The several prefaces to these texts, printed within twenty-five 
years of one another in China and France, evince their editors’ strenuous 
attempts to combat readers’ fears of fraudulence and to convince them of 
the unassailable accuracy of these editions. 

The final chapter, “Provoking or Persuading Readers? Li Zhi and 
the Incitement of Critical Judgment,” tackles the question of how 
contemporary readers interpreted Li’s bluff-laden texts. Focusing on 
Li’s incendiary judgments of historical figures, I interrogate whether 
late Ming readers were inclined to take Li’s assertions at face value 
and place their trust in them or whether contemporary readers were 
inspired by Li’s provocative assertions to cultivate their own criti- 
cal sensibilities and arrive at their own conclusions. Examining Li’s 
contradictory statements on the role of the reader, the interpretive 
strategies with which he approached his own reading matter, and 
numerous accounts of late Ming and early Qing readers’ responses to 
his texts reveals that although Li may not have consciously intended 
to spark readers to develop their powers of critical judgment, his texts 
did indeed serve this purpose. As such, they participated in an early 
modern trend toward weaning readers from their habitual depen- 
dence on ancient sources of authority and fostering readers’ confi- 
dence in their ability to judge shifting situations for themselves. This 
skill would serve them well under conditions of both material and 
verbal indeterminacy. 


CHAPTER I 


Transparent Language 


Origin Myths and Early Modern Aspirations 
of Recovery 


At the end of the sixteenth century, in an era in which things were 
not always what they seemed and words often proved unreliable or 
deceptive, individuals in China and Europe expressed the sentiment 
that language had somehow strayed from its source, that meaning 
was increasingly difficult to convey precisely, and that ambiguity was 
infecting communication. Correspondingly, the relationship between 
language and the objects and ideas it signified came under intense 
scrutiny. Examining Li Zhi’s views on the associations among lan- 
guage, authenticity, and ethics, and comparing his opinions to the 
attitudes of several prominent contemporaries in Europe and China 
reveals the existence of parallel yet distinct conservative currents in 
language theory: on opposite ends of the Eurasian continent, intellec- 
tuals strove to rediscover and restore a mythic, transparent language. 
The perception that this language had been lost would color their 
own diction and behavior, and it would heighten their awareness of 
the increasingly challenging task of interpreting the more opaque and 
unreliable forms of communication surrounding them. 

In China, the project of seeking to rediscover this primordial lan- 
guage was closely associated with imitation of classical texts, a long- 
standing practice in both China and Europe. Whereas the Chinese 
literary establishment heralded imitation of ancient texts as a means 
to enhance scholars’ literary style and to facilitate their ethical matu- 
ration, Li and several of his Chinese compatriots opposed imitation. 
Slavish imitation, they maintained, actually hampered individual 
self-expression and inhibited moral growth. Moreover, Li added, 
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mimicking often led to acts of imposture and hypocrisy, which he 
decried. In an era of social pretense and increasing class mobility, Li 
particularly criticized contemporary Confucian officials who verbally 
portrayed themselves as paragons of virtue. But, Li claimed, unlike 
the sage authors of classical texts, whom they claimed to resemble, 
the imitators cultivated only a veneer of virtue. They simulated only 
enough virtue to promote their reputation and advance their career, 
and for this reason Li, who often touted his own keen powers of dis- 
cernment, judged that their imitations lacked substance. 

Li’s hard-hitting critique of these self-styled Confucians attacked the 
problem of deceptive language on two levels simultaneously: it pointed 
out the gulf between what they said about themselves and what they 
actually did. That is, it highlighted the discrepancy between their mor- 
alizing words and their self-interested actions, and it also illustrated 
the divide between their words and the objects or ideas to which these 
words referred. In both cases, regardless of whether the discrepancies 
Li noticed arose deliberately or inadvertently, he condemned all gaps 
between words and their referents. Indeed his writings depict him as 
the antithesis of these hypocritical, superficial scholars. Unlike them, 
he claims, he clearly and honestly manifests his genuine feelings. 

Several of Li’s arguments against literary imitation correlate closely 
to opinions expressed by contemporary Europeans, even though the 
reasons prompting sixteenth-century Europeans to engage in literary 
imitation, their definitions of what it entailed, and the ethical val- 
ues they attached to it all differed from Chinese attitudes toward the 
same issues. For Li, the desire to restore the seamless correspondence 
between language and its referents may be traced to myths concerning 
the natural origins of the Chinese writing system. It also contains an 
ethical imperative stemming from the Confucian doctrine of the recti- 
fication of names (zhengming). A different, biblically inspired theory 
of the origins of language animated sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century European intellectuals’ impulse to purify their languages or 
return to a primordial ur-tongue. Nonetheless, spurred by aspirations 
similar to their Chinese contemporaries, Blaise de Vigenère (1523- 
1596), Francis Bacon, John Webb (1611-1672), and other Europeans 
struck out in quest of a perfect idiom, a pure, transparent means of 
communication freed from the ambiguity and deceit so prevalent in 
the early modern period. Ironically, their search led them to the Chi- 
nese language, whose ideographic script seemed to them to ensure its 
incontrovertible authenticity. 
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Unfortunately, the Chinese language could offer no solution to 
Europe’s linguistic tribulations. As Li was well aware, the mean- 
ings of Chinese characters could alter over time and be deliberately 
manipulated. And Chinese words, like European words, could take 
ona variety of different meanings concurrently and could be deployed 
strategically for rhetorical effect. Thus, had the European language 
theorists of the turn of the seventeenth century had access to and 
been able to decipher Li’s writings, they might have been astounded 
to discover that, far from exemplifying the clear signification they 
erroneously attributed to the Chinese language, Li’s texts and those 
of some of his Chinese contemporaries registered distress over the 
slipperiness of signification and the unreliability of words in early 
modern China—problems uncannily akin to those troubling Euro- 
pean thinkers of the same era. Studying the concurrent perceptions 
in Europe and China that language had been uprooted from its solid 
foundation in the real-world objects to which it referred provides a 
basis from which to understand the culture of bluff pervasive in the 
early modern period. 


AN AGE OF IMITATION 


By the end of the sixteenth century in China, and even earlier in 
Europe, imitation of classical texts had become so rigid and formu- 
laic that it garnered open ridicule. Li Zhi displayed nothing but scorn 
for the “dimwitted disciples” who blindly copied out the transmitted 
words of the sages, and he exhibited contempt for the phony Confu- 
cian scholars who peppered their discourses with phrases culled from 
orthodox texts they scarcely understood.! Similarly in Europe, Eras- 
mus and Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola (ca. 1469-1533), among 
others, mocked self-styled “Ciceronians,” who imitated the diction of 
the great Roman orator by patching together speeches that were tech- 
nically perfect but devoid of originality or genuine feeling. 

In China, the vogue for imitating classical texts was associated 
with the Return to Antiquity Movement (Fugu pai), which dominated 
literary circles in the mid-sixteenth century and promoted the full 
adoption of ancient literary genres and archaic diction. Adherents to 
this conservative movement maintained that by imitating archaic lit- 
erary style students would internalize the ethical principles that suf- 
fused the core texts of the Confucian tradition.” Even supporters of 
Wang Yangming’s more progressive School of the Mind (Xinxue pai) 
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agreed that studying and imitating ancient texts helped students to 
develop the rudiments of literary style and, more importantly, ethical 
character.” Since, according to Wang, every person had the potential 
to become a sage, studies of this nature were particularly valuable 
for they provided the means by which individuals could cultivate and 
exhibit their innate ethical sensibility. 

As early as the first third of the sixteenth century, however, even 
many proponents of the Return to Antiquity Movement came to rec- 
ognize that the movement’s heavy emphasis on technical proficiency 
in literary imitation was producing sterile writing, devoid of either 
ethical clout or emotional candor. One of the leaders of the move- 
ment, Li Mengyang (1475-1531), cautioned that in his day “poetry 
grounded in emotions had become rare, but that which was art- 
fully phrased was plentiful.” Others complained that what passed 
as poetry in their era was nothing more than words strung together. 

Over time, criticisms of this kind multiplied, and by Li’s generation 
many scholars and artists had come to revile the Return to Antiquity 
Movement as a program that advocated only restrictive, servile imi- 
tation. The painter and playwright Xu Wei (1521-1593), for exam- 
ple, acerbically analogized the popular writers of his day to “birds 
mimicking human speech” and accused them of manufacturing false 
emotions.” Li’s close friend Jiao Hong (1541-1620) equally scoffed, “I 
don’t recognize contemporary writing. What are [authors] even talk- 
ing about? Is it the Dao? Is it virtue? Is it accomplishments? They dis- 
dain the substance of literature, but preposterously write for the sake 
of writing. Those who live in enclosed spaces point to images of vast 
territories and oceans, while those who have no roof over their heads 
brag about entertaining lavishly. Not only do [such texts] fail to dis- 
guise their lack of substance, but what they do express is just smoke 
and mirrors.”° Jiao Hong’s comments register his disapproval of con- 
temporary writings, which he feels have forfeited their grounding 
in the author’s personal experience. They thus suffer from a lack of 
authenticity. Li’s acquaintance Yuan Zongdao (1560-1600) expressed 
similar views: 


Today, most writers are superficial. They have never engaged in seri- 
ous study, nor do they harbor in their hearts any [original] ideas. 
But when they discover that among the ancients there were those 
who “established an everlasting reputation,” and those who became 
famous on account of their literary talents, they too conceive the 
desire to pick up a brush, spread out a piece of paper, and enter the 
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business of trafficking in words so as to garner praise. Since they 
want to write great works but have no ideas of their own, what 
recourse do they have but to borrow phrases from Zuo Qiuming and 
Sima Qian’—like begging and stealing piss and shit? If one were to 
rub out all the archaisms and clichéd expressions in their writings, 
one would end up with nothing more than a blank sheet of paper!" 


These condemnations of imitative writings seem to blend aesthetic 
and ethical concerns. Highlighting the latter, Jiao Hong declared, 
“What in ancient times would have been considered pillaging is now 
the rule.”? Even Wang Shizhen (1526-1590), one of the Second Seven 
Masters of the Return to Antiquity Movement, concurred: “Plagia- 
rizing and imitation,” he opined, “are a great defect in poetry.” 1° 
These authors held that stitching together pastiches of older works 
was not only unoriginal but actually immoral since it constituted an 
act of usurpation. By passing off someone else’s work as one’s own, 
they implied, a writer falsified his talents and laid claim to aesthetic 
abilities—and more importantly, ethical virtues—he did not neces- 
sarily possess. Perhaps the most scathing attack on such behavior 
came from Jiang Yingke (1553-1605), who quipped, “Any poet who 
cannot come up with his own approach, and who obsequiously limits 
himself to the poem titles and themes established in the past, calling 
this ‘returning to antiquity’ is truly a louse living in somebody else’s 
pants!”!'! The vast majority of these late Ming critiques of literary 
imitation—and indeed a great many others—find analogues in Pico 
della Mirandola’s epistolary correspondence with the most famous 
Ciceronian of the age, Pietro Bembo (1470-1547).'* Similar instances 
may be cited in Erasmus’s extremely popular satirical dialogue The 
Ciceronian, published in 1528. This text pokes fun at a pretentious 
fictitious scholar named Nosoponus, who adheres so closely to Cicero- 
nian style in his composition of Latin speeches that he dares not even 
deploy a single conjugated verb form that does not appear in Cicero’s 
opera omnia. Throughout the dialogue, Bulephorus, the porte-parole 
for Erasmus, compares Nosoponus’s imitation of Cicero to that of an 
ape, a “lying mirror,” and a person hiding behind a mask." Bulepho- 
rus asks how anyone can “acquire the name of Ciceronian, that is, 
of a man who speaks in the best possible way, if he talks about sub- 
jects he does not thoroughly understand [and] in which his feelings 
are not involved?” “Such a person,” Bulephorus admonishes, “makes 
no secret of his determination to reproduce his model, and so who 
will believe he speaks with sincerity? And what kind of approbation 
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will he get in the end? Only the sort acquired by those people who 
write patchwork poems—who possibly give pleasure, but only for a 
short while and only if one has nothing better to do; and they neither 
impart information, nor stir the emotions, nor rouse to action.” Bule- 
phorus further castigates “ignorant pupils and bad sons”—a phrase 
reminiscent of Lis “dimwitted disciples’—for putting on airs, trying 
to impress others by their borrowed erudition, and attempting to earn 
a reputation they do not deserve. Such imitation, he charges, amounts 
to “a form of imposture,” a “conjuring trick” in which one does not 
express oneself but appears in the guise of somebody else." 

The similarities among these near-contemporaneous Chinese and 
European denunciations of excessive imitation are plain to see, yet 
these examples obscure substantive differences between the cultures 
of literary imitation in Europe and China during Li’s lifetime. In China 
the primary mode of written communication remained the classical 
language (literary Sinitic or classical Chinese), whereas in Europe ver- 
nacular languages were on the rise." To be sure, in China lowbrow 
genres such as novels and drama often featured vernacular language, 
but these texts did not usually imitate classical models. Rather, it was 
the more reputable Chinese genres such as poetry and examination 
essays (bagu wen), composed in the classical language, that could and 
did repeat verbatim the words of the model texts on which they were 
based. In Europe, by contrast, although Latin scholarship persisted 
well into the eighteenth century, the strong position of vernacular lan- 
guages meant that imitation more often involved considerable adap- 
tation. Indeed, a major component of Renaissance European literary 
imitation consisted in recasting in national vernaculars works origi- 
nally composed in Latin and Greek. For example, in the Défense et 
illustration de la langue francaise, a programmatic treatise outlining 
techniques for “enriching” the French language, Joachim Du Bellay 
(ca. 1522-1560) explicitly recommends this technique of adaptation, 
which had no direct corollary in early modern China.'* 

A second major difference between the cultures of literary imita- 
tion in China and Europe was ideological. Ever since its establish- 
ment as the state ideology in the Han dynasty, Confucianism had 
maintained its central position in Chinese thought, despite variations 
in ritual practice and textual interpretation over successive dynasties. 
This situation enabled early modern Chinese intellectuals to experi- 
ence a sense of continuity with their past, which in turn inspired con- 
fidence that by imitating ancient texts they could plausibly cultivate 
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in themselves the same ethical values embodied by the sages of their 
tradition. In Europe, where Christianity had supplanted the pagan 
religions of ancient Greece and Rome, the situation was rather dif- 
ferent and required scholars to contend with the problem of recon- 
ciling their Christian faith—be it Protestant or Catholic—with their 
desire to immerse themselves in the cultures and literatures of classi- 
cal antiquity.” In illustration of this, Erasmus’s Bulephorus repeatedly 
addresses the thorny issue of how to read classical texts correctly so 
as to benefit from their literary style without becoming contaminated 
by unchristian thoughts. 

Li’s writings highlight yet a third salient difference between early 
modern Chinese and European cultures of literary imitation, namely, 
the existence in China of the imperial examination system.!? The 
scale and scope of this vast, nationally centralized institution, which 
defined the lives and careers of the upper echelons of Chinese male 
society, had no parallel anywhere in Europe. To prepare for these 
examinations, young men memorized the Confucian classics and the 
full corpus of orthodox commentaries by the Song scholar Zhu Xi 
(1130-1200). Additionally, they strove to master the literary form of 
the eight-legged examination essay, a structure of paired antitheti- 
cal arguments so rigid that one modern scholar has referred to it as 
more of a “grid” than a true literary genre.’? Students writing such 
essays were discouraged from developing their own critical views and 
instead encouraged to “speak on behalf of the [ancient] sages” (wei 
shengren li yan), a practice that often meant regurgitating memorized 
texts. 

In preparing for these examinations, scholars of Li’s day were 
assisted by the flourishing print industry of the late Ming, which made 
available abundant affordable volumes of model examination essays. 
These texts gained such popularity by the late sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth century that some scholars feared students were abandoning 
the classics entirely and only poring over the study guides.*° These 
concerns seem to have had some merit. In 1595 and again in 1616 
scandals erupted when reports leaked out that scholars had passed the 
exams on the strength of essays they had copied verbatim from com- 
mercially printed study manuals.”! Li joked about engaging in such 
behavior himself. Although the depth of erudition evident throughout 
his corpus makes clear that he took no scholarly shortcuts, an auto- 
biographical essay he wrote around 1578 describes his state of mind 
prior to sitting for the examinations: “This [exam] is just play-acting, 
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for which plagiarizing and superficial reading constitute adequate 
preparation. How could even the examiners be thoroughly conver- 
sant with every facet of the sage Confucius’ teachings?” Li’s sar- 
castic statement attests to the prevalence of rote imitation and to his 
conviction that even the examiners themselves possessed imperfect 
mastery of the classics. 

But Li reserves his most scathing attacks on the culture of imita- 
tion fostered by the examination system for his frequently cited essay 
“On the Childlike Mind.” Here he mocks contemporaries who study 
ancient Confucian texts merely in the hope of appearing scholarly, 
knowledgeable, and even virtuous. But because their learning is not 
rooted in any deep understanding or authentic feeling, they produce 
nothing but “artificial words” and “artificial deeds,” which their every- 
day actions betray rather than reinforce. Li denounces such behavior, 
arguing that words and deeds must mutually reflect and strengthen 
one another.”” Anyone who fails to recognize this and instead seeks to 
cram his head full of borrowed opinions risks actually damaging his 
innate faculty of aesthetic and ethical judgment, which Li terms the 
“childlike mind” (tongxin).”* He writes, “Impressions and sensations, 
crowding in through the ears and eyes, come to dominate the inner 
life and suppress the childlike mind. Then words and ideas learned 
from without come to dominate, and suppress the childlike mind. ... 
Once the childlike mind has been vanquished, its expression in lan- 
guage can only be indirect and superficial; its action in governing 
will be without deep roots, its writing style will be weak.”*> Criti- 
cisms of this kind were far from unusual among late Ming adherents 
to Wang Yangming’s School of the Mind, the most radical branch of 
which, the Taizhou school (Taizhou pai), Li was affiliated with. Such 
critiques were not infrequently paired with threats that students who 
failed to preserve their creativity would never amount to much, even 
if they did manage to pass the imperial examinations.”° 

Although European contemporaries were spared the grueling 
experience of having to conform to the rules incumbent upon impe- 
rial examinees, Erasmus’s Bulephorus would likely have understood 
and agreed with all of the above arguments. Like Li, this charac- 
ter extolled the value of speaking “from the heart” and, whenever 
necessary, adapting the words of the ancients to fit one’s individual 
temperament and contemporary circumstances.? “Minds differ,” he 
instructs the dullard Nosoponus, and “the mirror [of imitation] will 
lie unless it reflects the true born image of the mind.”2$ Bulephorus 
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therefore encourages Nosoponus—and by extension all would-be 
imitators—not to be limited by the texts they copy but rather to seek 
to “surpass” them by applying them to new circumstances.” As I 
argue in chapter six, Li fully embraced this attitude toward reading, 
and even imparted it to some of his more astute late Ming readers. 

If rote imitation risked robbing students of their creativity, it also 
raised the threat of social imposture, which in China was exacer- 
bated not only by the frequent violations of sumptuary laws but 
also by changes to the imperial examination system. In theory at 
least, the examination system ensured that only the most learned 
and capable men could enter the government. The years of rigor- 
ous study required for passing these exams were designed to mold 
young men’s character and instill in them the righteousness requisite 
for engaging in government service. In 1451, however, admission to 
the Imperial Academy came up for sale. And this “back door” entry 
into officialdom expanded so rapidly that by the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury over 40 percent of students enrolled at the Imperial Academy 
had bought their way in.*° Needless to say, the notion that individu- 
als could now accede to office simply on the basis of wealth—not 
virtue—greatly discomfited many contemporaries.*! Li Zhi, who had 
passed the prefectural and provincial examinations purely by dint of 
his own industry, was a particularly harsh critic of such upstart col- 
leagues. Repeatedly throughout his writings, he rebuked any official 
who placed career and reputation ahead of ethical and orderly admin- 
istration of the state. 

Li unstintingly voiced his repugnance for individuals who, in his 
words, “[desire] riches, but put on an affected appearance, use cun- 
ning words, and pretend to be unwilling [to accept office].” “They 
deploy this method because they think it is the ladder that will lead 
them to honor. And they select virtuous, benevolent, and righteous 
deeds with which to cover up their true motives.”*? Li observed, 
“People of [this] generation lack sincere aspirations; they have sunk 
into dejection and filth. That’s why they say yes when they mean no; 
their words may be pure, but their actions are tainted.” He contin- 
ued, “I have yet to encounter a single person who actually exem- 
plifies [through his actions] fondness for loftiness or cleanliness.” 
In another text, Li exposed the duplicity of the “countless people 
who... night and day, without a pause, in great halls and before large 
audiences, . . . sycophantically wait upon the wealthy and powerful, 
in order to garner a moment’s attention. In dark rooms they perform 
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servile deeds, hoping to enjoy an instant of glory. Everybody,” this 
letter grandiosely concludes, “[behaves this way] all the time.”** Li’s 
remarks indiscriminately blend attacks on the gulf between contem- 
porary officials’ virtuous veneers and their venal motivations with cri- 
tiques of their imprecise and misleading use of language. 

Similar conflations occurred in Europe in this period and were 
abetted, at least in part, by the sale of noble and ecclesiastical titles, 
the weakening of the nobility, and the concomitant rise of the urban 
bourgeoisie. For instance, in a treatise on literary imitation, the Italian 
humanist Celio Calcagnini (1479-1541) confessed to being “amazed” 
that “the more corruptly a person speaks, the more advancement 
and praise he receives from the public and the higher the salary he is 
thought to deserve.” However, what distinguishes these European 
accounts from Li’s attacks on careerist Confucian officials is that Li, 
more so than his European contemporaries, regards the bumbling 
imitations of “dimwitted disciples,” the calculated verbal deceptions 
of self-promoting bureaucrats, and the hypocritical actions of the lat- 
ter group as interconnected. 

To Li engaging in hollow discourses on subjects foreign to one’s 
own experience is just as deplorable as rushing about intent on 
securing a vacuous reputation for virtue, lying about one’s moral 
accomplishments, or posturing as a Confucian official. He there- 
fore condemns all of these behaviors equally. And in his writings he 
portrays himself as the antithesis of the posers who perpetrate these 
transgressions. Unlike them, he avers, he pays no heed to his material 
well-being, writes only when truly moved, and expresses only authen- 
tic sentiments. 


CHINESE SOURCES OF AUTHENTIC LITERATURE 


Li believed that, unlike contemporary writings, which he deemed 
pretentious and unoriginal, true literature must flow freely from the 
heart and reveal the author’s sincere emotions and genuine ethical 
convictions. To Li, what mattered was less a work’s topic or content, 
be it factual or fanciful, than its groundedness in authentic sentiment. 
Like his friend Jiao Hong, who insisted that “elegant wording is not 
the most crucial aspect of literature,” Li based his assessment of all 
genres—and indeed his definition of good writing—on the single cri- 
terion of emotional authenticity.** Fiction, philosophy, or history—Li 
approved of any work that he judged sprang directly from the author’s 
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heart. In evidence of this, he states in an essay on literary criticism 
that “those who are truly able to write” do not begin with the con- 
scious intention to create literature, much less to reap material benefit 
from their writing. Rather, 


their bosoms are filled with . . . indescribable and wondrous events. 
In their throats are . . . things that they desire to spit out but dare not. 
On the tip of their tongues . . . they have countless things they wish to 
say but no one to whom to express them. They store up these feelings 
to the bursting point until, after a long time, their propensity [to be 
expressed| cannot be stopped. [Then], as soon as such writers see a 
scene that arouses their feelings or encounter something that catches 
their eye and sets them sighing, they snatch a winecup and drown 
their accumulated burdens. They pour out the grievances in their 
heart, and for thousands of years after, people are moved by their ill 
fortune.” 


The phrase Li uses to sum up this outpouring of emotion is “They are 
unable to stop themselves.” Loss of control is axiomatic to his concep- 
tion of artistic creation, for it testifies to the work’s emotional authen- 
ticity. Elsewhere, for example, he affirms, “An author is one who, 
when his emotions stir within him, cannot refrain from pursuing his 
aspirations, or when his feelings animate him, cannot slow the flow 
of words rushing out of him.”** Thus unlike those whom Li derides as 
imitators, who craft and polish the form of their writings, giving little 
thought to ethical content or emotional clout, Li elevates emotional 
authenticity over formal perfection. 

For Li, the defining characteristic of outstanding literature is its 
ability to convey sincere emotion. His preface to the contemporary 
vernacular novel Outlaws of the Marsh (Shuihu zhuan) cites several 
examples of this type of superior writing, beginning with the His- 
torical Records (Shiji) of the Han imperial historian Sima Qian and 
culminating with contemporary Ming fiction. Drawing implicitly on 
the Confucian idea that individuals vent their righteous indignation 
through poetry, Li writes, “The Imperial Historian [Sima Qian] said: 
The Difficulties of Persuasion and Solitary Resentment were writ- 
ten because a virtuous sage [Han Feizi, the author of these texts] was 
angry. From this perspective, the virtuous sages of antiquity did not 
write unless they were [morally] outraged. To write when one is not 
angry is like shivering when one is not cold or like groaning when one 
is not sick. Even if people do write [when they are not angry], why 
would anyone want to read their works? Outlaws of the Marsh was 
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written because the author was outraged.” The visceral language 
of this passage palpably conveys the intimate relationship Li posits 
between signifier and signified: a freezing body shivers just as a tor- 
tured soul groans. These expressions of heartfelt indignation, like the 
untutored outpourings of the childlike mind, arise involuntarily. Sub- 
ject neither to cognition nor to aesthetic molding, they simply mani- 
fest emotion. 

The belief that artistic expression arises—or ought to arise— 
directly from emotional experience has deep roots in the history 
of Chinese literary thought and found numerous advocates among 
Li’s contemporaries. The “Great Preface” to the Classic of Poetry 
(Shijing)—arguably the most authoritative surviving piece of ancient 
Chinese literary criticism—states, “The affections are stirred within 
and take on form in words.”*° Here poetic self-expression is depicted 
as what literary scholar Stephen Owen calls a process of “entelechy”: 
emotions once contained inside the recesses of the poet’s mind become 
outwardly manifested in poetically patterned language. Borrowing 
the terminology of the nineteenth-century semiotician Charles Sand- 
ers Peirce, we might characterize the relationship between such emo- 
tions and the signs that manifest them as indexical, since this bond 
is governed by contiguity or causality. Thus, according to this theory 
of self-expression, language—especially poetic language—is under- 
stood as the externalized residue (or record) of internal emotions." 

As Owen and Pauline Yu have each argued, this ancient Chi- 
nese understanding of the origins of literary creation differs sharply 
from the Western concept of poetry.*? Etymologically, the very word 
“poetry,” which derives from the Greek poiein, meaning “to make,” 
posits a conscious effort on the part of the author or artist—an act 
of deliberate shaping, often in imitation of either life or previously 
existing art. Thus whereas the Chinese theory sketched out above 
casts literature as an involuntary outgrowth of nature and therefore 
potentially free of contamination by any type of imitation at all, the 
Western understanding yokes poetry ineluctably to the process of imi- 
tation, mimesis. ? 

The authors and artists of the late Ming placed a high premium 
on this involuntary self-expression—or at least on the myth of this 
involuntary self-expression.** Channeling the Song dynasty poet Su 
Xun (1009-1066), Li praised “writing so effortless it moves like wind 
over water.”* And paintings by Li’s contemporary Xu Wei, whose 
anti-imitative literary criticism was mentioned earlier, often exhibit a 
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blotchy, spattered quality, which seems to testify to the painter’s ine- 
briation or incomplete self-control: the loose, erratic brushwork sug- 
gests that these works may have been executed in moments of creative 
fury.*® Perhaps inspired by such works of visual art, the playwright 
Tang Xianzu (1550-1616) compared human creativity to winds and 
waters that cannot be reined in: “They burst in through locked doors 
and overtake riverbanks.”*” They “come when one is in a trance and 
involve no [conscious] deliberation.”** In a similar vein, the poet Yuan 
Hongdao (1568-1610) admired his younger brother Yuan Zhongdao, 
remarking, “When his emotion encountered the right environment, 
he could write a thousand words in a moment, like water pouring 
eastward [into the sea].”4? And Lis “intellectual heir,” the prolific 
fiction, poetry, and drama commentator Jin Shengtan (1608-1661), 
compared poetry to the “sudden outcry from the human heart.”*° 
These comments evince a shared conception of the artist as a con- 
duit for artistic expression rather than as a conscious or deliberate 
craftsman.*! 

For his part, Li Zhi not only affirms that good writing must flow 
naturally from raw emotion; he actually denies that it could origi- 
nate from any other source. He regards the emotional basis of a piece 
of writing as the guarantor of its quality and authenticity, an infal- 
lible touchstone by which readers may differentiate between genuine 
works of art and superficial imitations.” In typically ironic fashion, 
however, Li expresses this idea in metaphors (shivering and groaning) 
that are themselves clichés in the history of Chinese literature. 

Pointedly ignoring this fact, however, Li sets out to persuade read- 
ers that his own writings express just such unmediated, authentic 
emotion. In a biographical essay on his close friend Geng Dingli (d. 
1584), Li avers that Dingli never requested or expected that Li would 
compose such a tribute. Li undertook the project on his own initiative 
simply because he “truly could not bear not to compose the biogra- 
phy for Dingli.” Li’s explanation of the process by which he came 
to write it alludes to his being overwhelmed by an insuppressible 
urge. According to his account, he could not resist the powerful emo- 
tions that drove him to put brush to paper. In another letter, Li even 
more dramatically analogizes his writing to a natural and irrepress- 
ible bodily urge. To his friend Deng Lincai (juren 1561) he writes, 
“T have vomited the blood of my liver and gall to give you for your 
judgment.” This phrase characterizes Li’s writing as an involuntary 
spasm. Metaphorically his words transform into drops of blood and 
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bile that, like splashes of ink on Xu Wei’s paintings, splatter inele- 
gantly across the page.” 

Many sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century readers appreciated 
the immediacy of Li’s writings. Jiang Yingke, for instance, opined that 
Li’s “emotions were authentic and his diction was authentic. Every 
single sentence flowed from his innermost feelings.” Wang Benke, 
who meticulously collated and edited Li’s posthumously published 
Another Book to Burn, affirmed that “in disgorging [his emotions, 
Li] was like a man who chokes and cannot keep his food down.”*” 
Yuan Zhongdao too expressed the opinion that “If [Li Zhi] had some- 
thing to say, it had to come out.” He further asserted, “Guided by his 
feelings [Li was]... quick to say whatever came into his mind... . His 
writing style was not predictable. Brilliant and inimitable, it sprang 
from his own feelings. . .. When he had ground his ink and spread 
out the paper, he would throw open his clothing, give a shout, and go 
to work like a hare darting out of the way of a swooping falcon.”** 
These statements testify to the fact that readers willingly accepted 
Li’s claims that his writings issued from the heart. And like Li, they 
considered the indexical relationship between Li’s powerful emotions 
and the writings he produced under their sway proof of the writings’ 
authenticity, candor, and aesthetic value. 


TRANSPARENT LANGUAGE IN CHINA: MYTHICAL ORIGINS 
AND THE RECTIFICATION OF NAMES 


The conception of literature as the external manifestation of an 
author’s genuine feelings corresponds with long-held beliefs about the 
inception of the Chinese language. Just as the “Great Preface” to the 
Classic of Poetry posits an indexical relationship between an author’s 
emotional state and the songs, poetry, or other culturally patterned 
artifacts to which it gives rise, so do the mythic accounts of the ori- 
gins of Chinese writing impute a direct correspondence between real- 
world phenomena and the verbal signs used to denote them. And 
just as Li opined that in his day the relationship between individu- 
als’ feelings, their ethical convictions, their actions, and their words 
had become tainted by imitation and outright deception, so too did 
he observe that the correspondence between words and their refer- 
ents—a relationship he, like many of his contemporaries, believed 
ought to be transparent—was growing increasingly tenuous or murky 
and difficult to decipher. Whether this pollution of the meanings of 
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words occurred deliberately or inadvertently was not Li’s chief con- 
cern. Rather, he endeavored to point out the ethical consequences that 
could arise when the present-day meanings of words deviated from 
their etymological and phenomenological roots. 

According to lore, the graphs of the Chinese language bear an 
intrinsic relationship to the real-world objects they denote. The myth 
of the origin of Chinese writing focuses on the legendary figure of 
Cang Jie, who, in at least one version of the story, possessed four 
eyes, symbolic of his keen powers of perception.”” In the account that 
appears in the preface to the Han dynasty etymological dictionary 
Explaining Graphs and Analyzing Characters (Shuowen jiezi), Cang 
Jie, the scribe of the Yellow Emperor, invented writing after having 
“observied] the traces left by the feet and paws of birds and beasts, 
[and] understood that they could be differentiated by their distinctive 
principles.” This narrative links the shapes of Chinese characters 
directly to the natural phenomena from which they derive. Like foot- 
prints, a paradigmatic example of Peirce’s indexical sign, the charac- 
ters Cang Jie is said to have created pointed to the essential properties 
of the objects to which they referred. In this way, they resembled the 
eight trigrams of the Book of Changes (Yijing), which, also according 
to legend, came into being when the ancient ruler Pao Xi “observed” 
(guan) patterns in heaven, on earth, and on the bodies of birds and 
beasts.*! Together these two etiological myths reinforce the notion 
that Chinese writing was grounded in—rather than imposed arbi- 
trarily upon—natural phenomena.” 

Many centuries later, in the late Ming dynasty, however, Li ruefully 
observed that maintaining this natural connection between words and 
their referents was becoming increasingly difficult. His writings draw 
attention to a kind of semiotic slippage or erosion occurring around 
him, a process by which words were gradually becoming unhinged 
from the objects they had once designated. He alludes nostalgically to 
a bygone era when spoken words, like their written equivalents, pos- 
sessed clear, precise referents. He notices, for instance, that in his own 
day, the word “disciple” (dizi) no longer referred to truly outstanding 
students, as it had putatively done in the time of Confucius. Li avers 
that only Confucius’s most outstanding disciple, Yan Hui, embod- 
ied the essence of discipleship, and so, after his untimely death, the 
word “disciple” permanently lost its referent. He further explains, 
“The love of learning died out with the death of Yan. So although the 
word ‘disciple’ persisted, there was no longer the actuality of any true 
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disciple.”? Over time, the meaning of this word grew to encompass a 
wide array of less worthy students, and during this process of expan- 
sion, ambiguity and imprecision increased. Indeed, by the late Ming, 
this word was even being used synonymously with the term piaoke to 
refer to “whoremongers” and denizens of brothels!** 

Li observes a similarly distressing slippage in the use of the word 
“friend.” In an essay titled “On Friendship” (Pengyou pian), he 
remarks that the relationships his contemporaries regard as friend- 
ship have, in fact, very little to do with the true essence of friend- 
ship as practiced by the ancients. Sidestepping any discussion of the 
graphic origins of the two Chinese characters that make up this 
word, he simply muses that, as in the case of the word “disciple,” 
common parlance has distended the meaning of this word beyond 
its proper bounds. Li’s own view, grounded in long-standing Confu- 
cian precedent, is that true friendship must be lodged in trust and 
constituted by an ethical and emotional bond between gentlemen 
of virtue, companions in study, who deeply understand one another 
and goad one another to pursue righteousness.°° Yet in recent times, 
Li notes with dismay, the word “friend” (pengyou) has come to con- 
note all sorts of profit-driven associations. Many contemporaries 
even mistake abject gratitude for friendship and erroneously regard 
the senior officials who promoted them on the civil service exami- 
nations as intimate friends.“ Li maintains that by expanding the 
semantic range of the word “friend” these contemporaries have 
diluted the concept of friendship and warped the word’s original 
meaning. 

The notion that the Chinese language, whether written or spoken, 
had become unmoored from its origins in natural phenomena was 
shared by many of Li’s Chinese contemporaries. The words they used 
on a daily basis, they felt, had shed much of their intrinsic, etymologi- 
cal affinity to the objects they had once designated and, in taking on 
new meanings, had strayed far from their roots. The chasm opening 
up between the basic meanings of words and the miscellaneous defini- 
tions they had accrued by the end of the sixteenth century stimulated 
anxiety and concern, for as Bruce Rusk has argued, they believed that 
flawed etymologies could distort, obscure, or even pervert interpreta- 
tions of the classics. In an effort to prevent such distortions, a number 
of Ming scholars during the Jiajing reign (1522-1566) undertook to 
compile paleographic dictionaries aimed at recovering, to the greatest 
extent possible, the sources of Chinese characters.” 
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Others contented themselves simply with remarking upon the 
discrepancies they observed. The renowned Jesuit missionary Mat- 
teo Ricci, who met Li on three occasions and exchanged poetry and 
gifts with him, pointed out in his treatise on memory, Mnemonic 
Techniques of the West (Xiguo jifa), “As the distance from antiquity 
increases, characters mutate from their original forms and the natural 
writing of times past [comes to be considered] strange.”® Ricci fur- 
ther commented upon the fluctuation in the meanings of words. In his 
discourse On Friendship (Jiaoyou lun), which, like Mnemonic Tech- 
niques of the West, was published in Chinese, he observes, “Among 
the ancients, friend was a venerated name, but today we put it up for 
sale and make it comparable to a commodity.”® Ricci’s comments are 
of particular interest because they resonate strongly with observa- 
tions made by his fellow Europeans, discussed below, and also by his 
Chinese contemporaries. 

A generation earlier, the well-respected poet and literary critic 
He Jingming (1483-1521) regretted that the word “teacher,” like 
the word “friend,” had wandered from its original, ancient mean- 
ing: “the word persists,” he affirmed, “but the substance has been 
lost.””? And Xu Wei lamented that the word “poetry” too had shed 
its meaning on account of contemporary poets’ excessive reliance on 
imitation.” Writing in the generation after Li Zhi’s death, Jin Sheng- 
tan also remarked upon the arbitrariness of language, declaring, “I 
do not know what an ‘ink stone’ is, but since everyone else calls it 
an ink stone, I can call it an ink stone too.””? These sentiments con- 
trast what things have come to be called with what contemporaries 
felt they truly were or ought to be. They thus highlight discrepancies 
between the meanings words had come to have by the late Ming and 
their putatively lost, original essences. 

Contemporary anxieties about the indeterminacy of language reso- 
nate with the Confucian doctrine of the rectification of names (zheng- 
ming), the locus classicus of which is Analects 12.11: “The ruler rules; 
the minister ministers; the father fathers; the son sons.”” Here Con- 
fucius teaches that in an ideal society only he who behaves as a ruler 
merits the title of ruler; no discrepancy between words and their ref- 
erents is permitted. The rhetorical structure of the passage—with its 
paired repetitions of nouns and verbs—emphasizes the congruency 
the Master posits between words and the actions and responsibili- 
ties they denote. Guaranteeing the etymological purity of words and 
their indexical relationship to their referents was key to the project 
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of rectifying language, but equally important if not more so were the 
ethical and political aspects of this doctrine. 

The political and ethical connotations of zhengming are evident in 
the homophony between the word zheng IE, meaning “straight” or 
“upright” and carrying the sense of moral integrity, and zheng IH, “to 
govern.” Thus the rectification of names means the “straightening” or 
“putting in order” of names. It may also be translated as “governing 
names,” “governing by means of names,” or “bringing about a state 
in which names are properly governed.” ” In the following statement, 
Confucius outlines what he believes to be the disastrous political con- 
sequences of failing to rectify names: 


When words are not correct, what is said will not sound reasonable, 
when what is said does not sound reasonable, affairs will not culmi- 
nate in success; when affairs do not culminate in success, rites and 
music will not flourish; when rites and music do not flourish, punish- 
ments will not fit the crimes; when punishments do not fit the crimes, 
the common people will not know where to put hand and foot. Thus 
when the gentleman names something, the name is sure to be usable 
in speech, and when he says something this is sure to be practicable. 
The thing about the gentleman is that he is anything but casual where 
speech is concerned.” 


From the negative scenario Confucius sketches—i.e. what happens 
when names are not rectified—we may infer the positive implica- 
tions of rectifying names: what is said may indeed be reasonable, and 
affairs have a chance of culminating in success. In other words, this 
passage implies that without precise and accurate language, the ethi- 
cal and political welfare of the state will be in peril. That Confucius 
deems correct language a sine qua non for just governance is further 
emphasized in his assertion that, if entrusted with affairs of state, his 
first act would be to rectify language.” Xunzi too places great empha- 
sis on this concept. He states, “When the king sets about regulating 
names, if the names and the realities to which they apply are made 
fixed and clear so that he can carry out the [Dao] and communicate 
his intentions to others, then he may guide the people with circum- 
spection and unify them.”” 

Although fundamentally the rectification of names addresses the 
correspondence between a person’s title and the actions or role appro- 
priate for him to perform in society, this concept is malleable enough 
to have been used to elucidate—by analogy—relationships between 
other sorts of signs and referents. Consider, for instance, Confucius’s 
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saying “If a gu does not fulfill its function as a gu, what kind of a 
gu is it after all? What kind of a gu is it after all?”’* The Qing com- 
mentator Mao Qiling (1623-1716) interprets this perplexing dictum 
as follows: “Gu is the name of a wine vessel which can contain two 
sheng. The meaning of gu is ‘in small quantity” In ancient times, a 
measure of three sheng of wine was considered just right, five sheng 
excessive and two sheng a moderate quantity. Vessels were manu- 
factured accordingly. Hence when making vessels and giving names, 
the meaning is based on something. . . . Now although the vessel is 
called a gu, it is frequently used to drink large quantities.””? Accord- 
ing to Mao, although the signifier—the word gu—remained in cir- 
culation unchanged, its relation to its signified changed over time as 
drinking habits became increasingly immoderate. Whereas the word 
gu initially indicated a small vessel, it both retained this original sense 
and simultaneously broadened to take on new meanings. The term 
thus mutated from precision to ambiguity, as the words “disciple” 
and “friend” did in the late Ming. As John Makeham argues, it is 
this heightened ambiguity, and the moral degeneracy it implies, that 
prompted Confucius to remark with scorn, “What kind of a gu is it 
after all? What kind of a gu is it after all?” As we have seen, ambigui- 
ties of this nature vexed Li, who insisted that, to the greatest extent 
possible, individual words must seamlessly correspond to the objects 
they designate, just as entire writings must manifest their author’s 
sincere emotions. 

Makeham is quick to point out that “the problem of the [slipperi- 
ness of the meaning of the word] gu [cannot] be divorced from...a 
breakdown in people’s performing their proper social roles; rather [it 
should be] seen [as] indicative of just such a breakdown.”* In other 
words, only in a society in which rulers fail to behave as rulers (or 
disciples disciples) could there be a gu that does not perform its func- 
tion as a gu. The mismatch between the words for objects or roles and 
the objects or roles themselves, Li would concur, attests to the chaotic 
and unruly state signification. 

Recognizing the ways Confucian thought casts the degradation of 
language as indicative of social breakdown, we can begin to appreci- 
ate the urgency with which Li sought on many occasions to address 
this problem.*! From his perspective, halting the insidious slippage 
that was preventing words from unambiguously designating their 
referents—as well as the deliberate manipulations that resulted in 
similar consequences—was essential to restoring the social order. To 
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some extent, Li’s advocacy of linguistic transparency runs parallel 
to and resembles discussions of signification emanating from Renais- 
sance Europe, where linguists and philologists at the turn of the sev- 
enteenth century were also registering distress over the gulf they 
perceived opening up between signs and their referents. Like their 
Chinese contemporaries in late Ming China, these European scholars 
aspired to correct linguistic imprecisions and to institute a clearer and 
more transparent form of language. Independently of the concept of 
zhengming, they surmised that bridging this gap might bring about a 
harmonious society. And although these utopian language theories on 
opposite ends of Eurasia failed for different reasons, thinkers in both 
regions shared the idealistic notion that reforming language might 
provide a salve for curing the verbal deceptions symptomatic of early 
modernity. 


THE RECTIFICATION OF NAMES AND EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGE THEORY 


As Li and his Chinese compatriots were wringing their hands over 
the perversions and distortions of the Chinese language as it was spo- 
ken and written in their day, contemporaries in Europe were evincing 
similar dissatisfaction with the imperfections of their many vernacu- 
lar tongues. They shared the perception that signification had lapsed 
from an originary, transparent mode and become increasingly mis- 
leading and imprecise. This notion, the ethical implications of which 
I have traced in China to the Confucian doctrine of the rectification 
of names, had equally deep, although different and culturally specific 
roots in the philosophical and religious traditions of western Europe. 
Europe had its own myths of a pristine, original language in which 
words had conveyed meaning in a precise, unambiguous manner. 
Mankind’s first language in the Garden of Eden was understood to 
have been based on natural correspondences between the identity of 
things and the names by which they were known.** Michel Foucault 
describes the situation in these terms: “In its original form, when it 
was given to men by God himself, language was an absolutely certain 
and transparent sign for things, because it resembled them. The names 
of things were lodged in the things they designated, just as strength is 
written in the body of the lion, regality in the eye of the eagle [etc.].”*° 
The relationship between linguistic signs and referents is posited as 
rooted in perfect identity: Adam, the story implies, calls the lion 
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“lion” because some mystical essence binds the sound of this word to 
the majestic beast it designates.’* As Bruce Rusk rightly points out, 
whereas early modern Europeans tended to focus on the sounds of 
language, their Chinese contemporaries paid close attention to both 
sonic and visual properties. Despite this difference in emphasis, the 
biblical narrative portrays Adam in a role analogous to that of Cang 
Jie and Pao Xi. Just as these mythological Chinese figures reportedly 
based the shapes of the trigrams and the forms of Chinese charac- 
ters on patterns already existing in nature, so too did Adam merely 
ratify inherent (nonarbitrary) relationships between signs and refer- 
ents. Indeed, according to Renaissance interpretations of the Bible, 
not only did the names Adam conferred upon the animals—and by 
extension all the words of the Edenic language—dovetail seamlessly 
with the things they designated, but the whole of creation constituted 
one perfect interlocking sign system manifesting God’s majesty, the 
“book of nature,” which Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) described 
as “that universall and publik Manuscript, that lies expans’d unto the 
Eyes of all.”85 

Unfortunately, however, as in the case of the Chinese legends exam- 
ined earlier, this putatively transparent first language, in which mean- 
ing inhered in each and every word, did not endure. Genesis tells of a 
cataclysmic shift that occurred at Babel when God confounded men’s 
tongues as punishment for having arrogantly attempted to build a 
tower so tall it reached the heavens.** From that point on, the pure 
language of Eden was shattered, its pieces purportedly scattered into 
the seventy-two languages of the world.*’ 

By the end of the sixteenth century, Foucault argues, Europeans began 
to exhibit cognizance of—and in many cases fascination with—the arbi- 
trariness and conventionality of their many languages. Undoubtedly the 
rising prominence of vernacular languages called attention to the diver- 
sity of human tongues. And earlier in the sixteenth century, the publica- 
tion of books like Erasmus’s trilingual Bible heightened this awareness by 
raising thorny philological and doctrinal questions concerning the trans- 
lation of scripture. If, expressed variously in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
the words of the Bible took on different valences, where exactly did 
God’s truth ultimately reside? While Europeans struggled to make sense 
of these vexing questions, missionary activity and flourishing trade rela- 
tions with Asia and the New World introduced scores of foreign words 
into the vocabularies of European languages, greatly broadening Euro- 
peans’ linguistic horizons.** These factors contributed to the widespread 
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recognition that, unlike the mythical, transparent Edenic language, the 
modern languages of Europe were incapable of transmitting meaning 
in a unitary, unambiguous manner. They had changed with use and 
become contaminated by the deliberate or accidental admixture of for- 
eign elements. Moreover, each language possessed only shards or frag- 
ments of the original, Edenic language. 

The resultant arbitrariness of language attracted commentary from 
across Europe. Shakespeare’s Juliet famously asks, “What’s in a name?,” 
and answers, “A rose by any other word would smell as sweet.”*? And 
in an essay on glory, Montaigne makes a similar point, which echoes 
Jin Shengtan’s remark on the word “inkstone”: “There is the name and 
there is the thing. The name is a sound which designates and signifies 
the thing; the name is not a part of the thing or of the substance, it is an 
extraneous piece attached to the thing, and outside of it.”?? Elsewhere 
he observes, “Our disputes are purely verbal. I ask what is ‘nature,’ 
‘pleasure,’ ‘circle,’ ‘substitution.’ The question is one of words, and is 
answered in the same way. ‘A stone is a body,’ But if you pressed on: ‘And 
what is a body??—‘Substance.’—‘And what is substance?’ and so on.”?! 
Statements such as these illustrate Europeans’ growing awareness of the 
discrepancy between the words they habitually used and the essence of 
the things to which these words referred. Such comments also highlight 
the perceived difficulty, if not the utter impossibility, of ever achieving 
clear, unimpeded signification. 

But if Montaigne and Shakespeare were content to describe dispas- 
sionately the gulf they observed separating signifiers from their refer- 
ents, other sixteenth-century Europeans urged their contemporaries to 
endeavor to remedy the situation. In worrying that the reigning indeter- 
minacy of language might lead not only to imprecision but also to ethi- 
cal depravity, Europeans such as Geofroy Tory (1480-1533) more closely 
resembled Chinese contemporaries like Li Zhi. In his authorial preface to 
the Champ Fleury, a treatise on language and typography, Tory points 
an accusing finger at “men who divert themselves by striving to corrupt 
and disfigure” the French language.” Their actions, he chides, not only 
hamper communication but also reflect poorly on their authors’ moral 
character, since it is the duty of good men to speak clearly and honestly.” 
Tory writes: 


O devoted lovers of well-formed letters, would God that some noble 
heart would occupy itself in establishing and ordering by rule our French 
language! By this means many thousands of men would strive . . . to 
make use of good, honest words. If it is not so established and ordered, 
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we will find that from fifty years to fifty years the French language 

will be in large part changed for the worse. The language of to-day is 
changed in numberless ways from the language as it was fifty years since, 
or thereabout. . . . One could find tens of thousands of... words and 
phrases abandoned & changed. . . . I find, further, that there is another 
kind of men who corrupt our language even more. They are the Innova- 
tors and Coiners of new words. ... Those persons who coin [words] are 
incapable of sound reasoning. However, if our tongue were duly con- 
formed to rule, and polished, such ordure could be ejected. Therefore, I 
pray you, let us all enhearten one another, and bestir ourselves to purify 
it.” 


Underlying the notion that a language could be purified—or better yet, 
that the Edenic language itself could be recovered and restored—was the 
belief that sparks of this original language still inhered in the various 
languages of the world. The ultimate task, then, was to identify where 
precisely these fragments lay hidden and, by bringing them together, to 
reconstruct the language of Adam.” In some cases this project of restor- 
ing perfect signification even coincided with the utopian aspiration of 
bringing an end to religious and political discord.” For the hope was that 
if the universal language could be rediscovered, the will of God would be 
revealed, and peace would reign on earth. 

The notion that by rectifying the use of language one could bring 
about order and social harmony echoes the logic underlying the Confu- 
cian doctrine of zhengming. Yet the manner in which European language 
theorists pursued this goal as well as the conclusions they reached dif- 
fered greatly from Li’s advocacy of the rectification of language in Ming 
China. Neither Li nor his European contemporaries succeeded in restor- 
ing pure signification, but Li differed from his European contemporaries 
in that, unlike them, he regarded the rectification of language not merely 
as a utopian project—a distant desideratum—but as a feasible goal and 
a practical guide to ethical conduct. His commitment to this principle is 
evident in his reluctance to conform to common parlance, his adamant 
desire to live up to the (often derogatory) names applied to him, and his 
insistence upon behaving in ways that accorded with his beliefs. These 
eccentric behaviors bolstered his reputation as a “heretical” figure and 
led to misunderstandings and even outright hostilities between himself, 
his peers, and his superiors. By contrast, few if any Europeans interested 
in analogous problems incurred ill consequences for their commitment 
to restoring the Edenic language. For them, this quest was primarily an 
intellectual pursuit, albeit one with ethical ramifications. 
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Throughout the sixteenth century, European philologists pored 
over obscure lexicons, seeking to unearth, through studies in compara- 
tive philology, traces of the primordial lingua humana. By midcentury 
Guillaume Postel (1510—1581) in France and Theodor Bibliander (1505— 
1564) and Konrad Gesner (1516-1565) in Switzerland had each under- 
taken major projects aimed at classifying and systematically comparing 
the languages of the world.” Meanwhile accounts of the Chinese lan- 
guage began to seep into Europe. The Dominican friar Gaspar da Cruz 
(ca. 1520-1570), who traveled to China in the mid-sixteenth century, 
reported that the written language of that nation was composed of “a 
great multitude of characters, signifying each thing by a character.” 
And the Florentine humanist merchant Filippo Sassetti (1540-1588), 
who traveled to India, opined that Chinese characters each represented a 
distinct concept.” Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza (1545-1618), in his highly 
influential Historia de las cosas mas notables, ritos y costumbres del 
gran reyno de la China, concurred, stating that “one figure or character 
unto them doth signify one thing.”!°° Francis Bacon would later repeat 
this claim in his Advancement of Learning. Miraculously, Chinese 
characters seemed to possess the ability to convey meaning to speakers of 
diverse languages. The putatively universal validity of this system of sig- 
nification, along with the “natural” relationship between its graphs and 
the objects to which they referred, captivated the imagination of Euro- 
peans in pursuit of a perfect language. David Porter explains how “a 
European audience obsessively concerned by the spreading lawlessness of 
speech” fell under the thrall of “a fixed and unequivocal correspondence 
between words and the meanings they are taken to represent.” 1? Thus 
in 1586, the French cryptographer Blaise de Vigenére declared Chinese 
a sacred language whose symbols constituted a “shorthand” for nature, 
and less than a century later, the Englishman John Webb argued in his 
Historical Essay Endeavoring a Probability That the Language of the 
Empire of China Is the Primitive Language that Chinese was, in fact, the 
lost Edenic language.!™ 

Looking east to China, these European language theorists believed 
they had found in the Chinese language a solution to the problem of 
linguistic instability vexing Europe. To them, the purportedly intrinsic 
relationship between signifier and signified in written Chinese promised 
a degree of authenticity and semiotic stability lacking in the languages of 
Europe. Bacon, for instance, opined that Chinese characters embodied 
a certain “reality” because, unlike European languages, they expressed 
“neither letters nor words . . . but things or notions [themselves].”!% 
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Moreover, many European language theorists assumed (erroneously) 
that the shapes of Chinese characters had been preserved, unaltered, for 
millennia and therefore attributed to this language a primordial purity 
not entirely unlike the purity Li Zhi and many of his Chinese contempo- 
raries (as well as Ricci) believed had once characterized ancient Chinese, 
but which their own contemporary discourse no longer exemplified. 
Ignorant of the historicity of the Chinese language, Webb interpreted 
Chinese as the repository of an unadulterated, prelapsarian truth. 

The European aspiration to restore the correspondence between signs 
and referents bears comparison to the Chinese project of zhengming in 
that sixteenth-century Chinese and Europeans shared the perception 
that they were each living in an era of debased signification, imposture, 
and groundless imitation. Many on both ends of the Eurasian continent 
believed that the forms of Chinese characters had originally been inspired 
by nature and therefore that they possessed the ability to convey meaning 
in a nonarbitrary way. Additionally, they shared the ambition to restore 
this “natural” signification in the hope of taming the linguistic chaos of 
the day and bringing about an era of social harmony. Where Li and other 
sinophone observers of the Chinese language differed from these purely 
European-trained language theorists, however, was in their insight into 
the mutability of the Chinese language over time. Unlike the Europeans 
discussed above, Li recognized that in diverse contexts the same Chinese 
graphs had the ability to acquire new referents, and in various contexts 
the same words might take on radically diverse meanings. 

But although Li arguably exhibited even greater zeal for the endeavor 
of stabilizing language than did many European linguists, his writ- 
ings bristle with flamboyant uses of irony, contradiction, and paradox, 
which seem to undercut his repeated assertions that words should signify 
transparently. The unacknowledged gaps between Li’s stated theory of 
language and his practice as an author make it difficult to interpret his 
pronouncements on the rectification of language. Yet, as the following 
chapter argues, his embrace of verbal self-contradiction paradoxically 
attests to the authenticity of his writings and signals his participation in 
a widespread early modern ethos of indeterminacy. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Rhetoric of Bluff 


Paradox, Irony, and Self-Contradiction 


Despite Li Zhi’s stated commitment to clear and transparent lan- 
guage, his writings teem with instances of self-contradiction, ambi- 
guity, irony, and paradox. He repeatedly demonstrates the pitfalls of 
representation but rarely if ever proposes concrete solutions to these 
problems. A discrepancy opens up between Li’s discursive endorse- 
ment of the rectification of language and the strongly paradoxical 
flavor of his prose. Throughout his texts he often expresses mutually 
incompatible opinions and portrays himself in irreconcilable ways. 
These self-contradictions, produced by his slippery use of language 
and by gaps between his words and actions, emerge both in compari- 
sons between his texts and in individual works. 

The tendency to baffle and unsettle readers has been identified 
as a quintessential feature of early modern European texts. Barbara 
Bowen, a scholar of French Renaissance literature, has traced the 
source of the perplexities these texts provoke in readers to rhetori- 
cal features such as paradox, irony, and self-contradiction, which 
abound in European literature of the period. Focusing on the effects 
of these and related figures of speech—the fact that they all generate 
ambiguity and indeterminacy—she classifies them under the broad 
term “bluff.” The flexibility and open-endedness of this concept ren- 
ders it useful for establishing the grounds on which to compare Li 
Zhi’s writings to works from both contemporary China and early 
modern Europe.' Like diverse symptoms of the same disease, bluff 
in its multifarious guises pervades the literature of these early mod- 
ern societies. 
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Just as the physical world in which Li lived challenged and some- 
times entirely thwarted individuals’ powers of discernment—for 
instance, their ability to decipher the meanings of sartorial, numis- 
matic, and textual signs—so too do the contradictions, paradoxes, 
and ironic statements characteristic of Li’s books and many other 
works of early modern literature disconcert readers and hamper their 
ability to interpret texts reliably. Thus the rhetorical features associ- 
ated with bluff may be seen as manifestations of the material uncer- 
tainties widespread throughout early modern societies. 

This chapter, however, centers on the rhetorical features of Li’s 
writings. I begin by examining a single case in which Li’s texts put 
forth assertions that contradict actions he performed and statements 
he made elsewhere in his literary corpus. In two letters composed 
within months of one another in 1588, Li implies both that he is and 
is not a “heretic,” a traitor to Confucian orthodoxy.’ Studying these 
discrepant accounts provides an initial glimpse of Li’s propensity to 
undercut his own assertions and to render readers unsure how to con- 
strue his words. 

If Li truly advocated the rectification of language, why do his writ- 
ings ring with so many contradictions? Does the bluffing that per- 
vades his texts cast doubt upon his assertions that his works exhibit 
unmediated self-expression? Do his numerous self-contradictions 
oppose and ultimately undermine his stated advocacy of precise lan- 
guage? If not, what accounts for the inconsistencies between the style 
and the content of his writings? Could it be that because the rhetorical 
bluffing characteristic of his prose resonates with the contradictions 
of the day, it paradoxically attests to the authenticity of his works? 
In a contradictory world, perhaps contradictory statements constitute 
the most accurate expressions of truth. By endorsing incompatible 
viewpoints and generating doubt as to his true opinions, Li created 
texts that rhetorically resembled the turbulent state of signification in 
his society. And the homology between the rhetorical structure of his 
texts and the social and economic contexts in which they were writ- 
ten raised readers’ awareness of the paradoxes everywhere present in 
the early modern world. 


A RECTIFIED HERETIC 


Perhaps the most dramatic instance of Li’s unsuccessful attempt to rec- 
tify language involves his effort to shape contemporaries’ perceptions 
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of him. As a member of the literati class and a participant in the 
civil bureaucracy for over twenty years, he frequently alluded to his 
Confucian background and occasionally referred to himself and like- 
minded thinkers as “us Confucians.”? He even self-importantly com- 
pared himself favorably to Confucius’s most accomplished student, 
Yan Hui, the classical embodiment of true discipleship. And yet in 
a letter to his young follower Zeng Jiquan (n.d.), written in the lat- 
ter half of 1588, Li ruefully observed, “Most people with no insight 
regard me as a heretic.” 

The misalignment between Li’s characterization of himself as a 
Confucian scholar and the name applied to him by others—heretic— 
troubled him, for it constituted, to his mind, a breach of rectified lan- 
guage. In a letter written to his close friend Jiao Hong several months 
earlier, in late spring of the same year, Li feigned to mend this gap: 
“Common people and the entire group of phony Scholars of the Way 
view me as a heretic. I say it would be better truly to become a heretic 
so that that group will not give me an empty name. How about it? I’ve 
already left home [to study Buddhism]; these things are all I have left. 
So why would I cherish them rather than use them as a means to live 
up to the name [I’ve been called)?”? The letter to Zeng Jiquan, cited 
earlier, articulates almost verbatim the same sentiments and, signifi- 
cantly, the same rationale. Li states, “[Because] people with no insight 
regard me as a heretic . . . I’ve decided to become a heretic in order 
to live up to the title those morons bestowed upon me.”“ The quoted 
passages from these two letters evince Li’s dedication to the mission 
of restoring the bond between words and actuality, an aspiration he 
shared with certain European Renaissance language theorists. And 
the reason he provides is as important as the goal itself: he claims that 
he sought to become a heretic almost out of a sense of duty—so as to 
prevent a situation in which name and reality would not align. 

Yet a layer of irony emerges when we realize that the chronology 
of Li’s narrative is faulty. By the time he composed the letter to Jiao 
Hong, he had already forfeited his place in Confucian officialdom 
by resigning his post as prefect of Yao’an. Hoping to pursue a life of 
monastic study, unencumbered by familial obligations, he had sent 
his wife and daughter away permanently to live in Fujian, more than 
a thousand miles away. And in doing so, he had reneged on his role 
as husband and father.” Additionally, he had for several years been 
embroiled in a contentious correspondence with Geng Dingxiang 
(ca. 1524-1597), a Confucian official of national renown and elder 
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brother to Li’s recently deceased friend Geng Dingli. Li’s affection 
for Geng Dingli had been so strong that upon retirement from his 
position as prefect of Yao’an, Li had taken up residence in the Geng 
household, where he had lived for several years. Yet following the 
death of his friend, Li’s relations with Geng Dingxiang had taken 
a turn for the worse. In a series of open letters to Geng Dingxiang, 
Li hurled accusations that this leading Confucian official was arro- 
gant, blind, and hypocritical. These letters, which circulated widely 
in manuscript and later in print, proved deeply embarrassing to Geng 
and seriously tarnished his reputation.’ Thus by the time Li’s critics in 
Confucian officialdom began to refer to him as a heretic, our author 
had already violated four of the five cardinal Confucian bonds: he 
had exhibited his disinterest in continuing to serve as a loyal official 
to his ruler, abdicated his responsibilities as both a husband and a 
father, and arguably betrayed his friend. The derogatory appellation 
of “heretic,” therefore, did not precede but rather followed from Li’s 
deviant behavior. 

Yet the reputation for unruliness, once earned, inspired Li to 
engage in ever more provocative acts so as to continue to merit the 
moniker.’ In late summer 1588, after writing to Jiao Hong and before 
writing to Zeng Jiquan, Li performed an act so abhorrent to ortho- 
dox Confucians that it soon became the cornerstone of his reputation 
as a heretic: he shaved the hair from his head." By removing his hair, 
Li departed radically from Confucian doctrine, which requires that 
the body be kept intact and that hair be neither shaven nor shorn. Li 
undertook this action voluntarily, fully cognizant of the strong neg- 
ative reactions it would provoke among contemporary Confucians. 
It is ironic that a man who compared himself to Confucius’s most 
outstanding disciple could bring himself to do such a deed. And yet 
the rationale Li articulates in the two letters studied here is clear: he 
wanted his identity to conform to the name by which he was known. 

A second layer of irony surfaces when we consider that the very 
notion of a “rectified heretic” is itself a contradiction in terms. Since 
the rectification of names is a central tenet of Confucian thought, a 
true apostate from Confucian tradition would very likely reject the 
basic premise that names could or should be rectified. Certainly nei- 
ther Buddhist nor Daoist thought endorses this view. But in his writ- 
ings Li seems intent on proving that words, actions, and intentions 
must indeed be brought into alignment. Thus although his actions 
explicitly violated Confucian norms, his stated and restated goal 
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was to foster a state of zhengming in which his behavior and his title 
would mutually reinforce one another. 

Li’s adherence to these contradictory positions resulted in a para- 
dox. Was he a heretic posing as an orthodox Confucian? Or a Con- 
fucian posturing as a heretic? In either case, his contradictory claim 
to be a rectified heretic calls into question his earlier assertions, dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, that his writings transparently mani- 
fested his true emotions. It further casts doubt on his commitment to 
the project of establishing language as a clear and reliable medium of 
communication. Indeed, instead of exemplifying the consistent and 
precise use of language, Li’s self-portrayal as a rectified heretic illus- 
trates the early modern problem that the meanings of words seemed 
to be growing increasingly indeterminate. 


THE RHETORIC OF BLUFF: CONTRADICTION, IRONY, 
PARADOX 


Li’s contradictory assertions regarding his status as a “rectified her- 
etic” constitute just one instance of his penchant for undermining 
his own claims. His writings display numerous examples in which 
his words and actions conflict with one another, in which he makes 
irreconcilable statements in diverse writings, and in which he advo- 
cates incompatible positions within a single text. Yet all of these 
self-contradictions differ fundamentally from the acts of deliberate, 
self-interested deception Li accused contemporary Confucians of per- 
petrating. According to Li, the phony Confucians of his day crafted 
webs of false words designed expressly to win them money, accolades, 
promotions, or prestige. Their verbal tricks were calculated to enrich 
themselves. By contrast, Li’s own self-contradictions, we have reason 
to believe, never stemmed from the desire to protect himself from cen- 
sure or scandal, much less to seek or acquire material gain. Instead, 
they constituted instances of rhetorical bluff. 

Asa term of literary analysis, “bluff” does not entail duping readers, 
simply “disconcerting” them.'! Bowen explains that this umbrella cat- 
egory encompasses a range of rhetorical means used to draw implied 
readers’ attention to or heighten their awareness of the artifice and 
pitfalls of representation. She writes that instances of bluff “demol- 
ish [readers’] card-houses of idées recues and expressions toutes 
faites|;] they astonish and shock us... [and] leave us puzzled.” 12 
Bluff may involve the use of self-contradiction, metatheatricality, 
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self-referentiality, paradox, and enigma; it may refer to juxtapos- 
ing incongruous styles or themes, or using identical terms to refer to 
incompatible ideas. In other words, the essence of this concept lies 
not in the particularity of individual rhetorical elements but rather in 
their shared function, which is to generate ambiguity. The breadth of 
this category is its strength, for it may be used to facilitate compari- 
sons among far-flung works that take readers off-guard and prompt— 
and at times even compel—them to revise their previously held views. 

Although the full range of strategies of bluff at play in early modern 
Chinese and European texts is too vast to be detailed in its entirety, it 
is helpful to examine the histories and etymologies of certain salient 
Chinese and European terms, such as the words for contradiction, 
irony, and paradox. This exploration will enrich our understanding 
of the associations these terms carried in their local cultural contexts 
and reveal conceptual commonalities and discrepancies among them. 
Moreover, it will provide the basis from which to compare Li’s fas- 
cination with the unreliability of language and the ostentatious self- 
contradictions everywhere present in his writings to the pervasive 
tone of irony present in works of contemporary Chinese fiction and 
the sustained wordplay, exaggeration, distortion, and polysemy char- 
acteristic of early modern European texts." 

A considerable number of Li’s writings, no less than his contem- 
poraries’, conform to Aristotle’s definition of contradiction, for they 
exemplify “opposition[s] that, of [their] own nature, exclude... 
compromise.”!* As such, these works additionally resonate with the 
English and romance language etymology of the word “contradic- 
tion,” which derives from the Latin contra dicere, literally “speaking 
against.” If a self-contradiction therefore entails speaking both for 
and against the same proposition, Li Zhi’s affirmation and simultane- 
ous denial that he is a heretic illustrates this point. As Bowen notes, 
the clash between such incompatible positions bewilders readers and 
compromises their ability to construct a unified, coherent meaning 
from such texts. 

The etymology of the Chinese word for contradiction, maodun, 
accords with and amplifies this Western understanding of contradic- 
tion. Composed of the graphs for spear (Ñ mao) and shield (JH dun), 
the word maodun derives from an anecdote related by the legalist 
philosopher Han Feizi (d. 233 BCE): “In the state of Chu, there was 
a man who sold shields and spears. He used to advertise his shields 
by saying ‘My shields are so strong that nothing can puncture them.’ 
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He similarly advertised his spears by saying ‘My spears are so sharp 
that there is nothing they cannot pierce.’ Someone once asked ‘What 
would happen if I were to use your spear against your shield?’ The 
salesman was dumbfounded.” The client’s confusion and the sales- 
man’s flummoxed reaction illustrate the irreconcilability of the con- 
tradiction. And the fact that the passage provides no resolution marks 
it as a consummate example of bluff. The salesman is so disconcerted 
by the client’s question that he is unable to respond. The query punc- 
tures his pretense and leaves him speechless. 

The concept of piercing or puncturing figures prominently in sev- 
eral Chinese words that describe bluffing techniques that appear 
frequently in Li’s writings. The modern Chinese words fengci and 
fanfeng, commonly used to translate the English words “irony,” “sat- 
ire,” and “sarcasm,” allude explicitly to this action. The graph feng 
means “to ridicule or criticize,” fan means “to oppose or reverse,” 
and ci means “to pierce or puncture.” At root the rhetorical strategies 
of fanfeng and fengci entail opposing or reversing conflicting points 
of view so as to puncture or pierce a façade or to ridicule and critique 
an existing opinion.'® 

The notion that rhetoric can pierce through pretense or expose 
hypocrisy was well established by the sixteenth century. An anony- 
mous colophon to the sixteenth-century erotic novel The Plum in the 
Golden Vase (Jin ping mei), for instance, asserts that the author used 
“allegory to puncture [contemporary targets].”!” Similar allusions to 
pricking and deflating by rhetorical means may be found at least as 
far back as Han dynasty criticism of the Classic of Poetry. What these 
devices share is their fundamentally destructive or critical character. 
In this way, they diverge sharply from the idealistic project of recti- 
fying names. For, if rectifying names entails striving against all odds 
to restore or reestablish parity between words and things, techniques 
like puncturing, critiquing, opposing, and reversing simply expose 
problems. They suggest no remedies.'® 

The essentially negative quality of these rhetorical forms reso- 
nates with the etymology of the word “irony,” which derives from 
the Greek root eironéia, meaning “interrogation.” Irony consists 
of contrasting the surface meaning of a word or statement with its 
deeper import. As such, it embodies a kind of contradiction, for, to 
return to Aristotle, it presents readers with “an opposition that... 
excludes compromise.””° Contradictions of this sort instill doubt 
about the correspondence between what is said and what is meant. 
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They therefore prompt readers to wonder which layer of meaning to 
privilege and whether to construe statements literally or in the reverse 
sense.”! By raising—and significantly not answering—such questions, 
ironic statements leave readers perplexed, suspended among contend- 
ing possibilities. For this reason, like the Chinese techniques of pok- 
ing and puncturing, they exert the destabilizing effect of bluff.” 

Another type of puzzling statement that resists resolution is the Chan 
paradox, a rhetorical element with which Li Zhi was familiar. Para- 
doxes and logical non sequiturs appear regularly at the end of “pub- 
lic cases” (gong’an; Japanese pronunciation: kéan), brief dialogues that 
record students’ questions and their masters’ often illogical replies. By 
responding in statements that defy ordinary logic, the masters hoped to 
catapult students into a state of enlightenment or transcendence, free 
of the limitations of referential language.” The masters’ paradoxical 
comments never reveal the truth; they simply prompt students (or read- 
ers of these recorded dialogues) to discover truth for themselves. In 
this sense, these enigmatic pronouncements accord with a statement 
by Li Zhi’s near contemporary, the English poet John Donne (1572- 
1631), who declared that paradoxes are “alarms to truth.”24 Donne’s 
metaphor accentuates the catalytic function of paradox: like an alarm, 
the contradiction inherent in every paradox jolts the reader or listener 
awake from his habitual somnolence or complacence and propels him 
into a state of heightened awareness.” 

Certainly the structure and genre of Li’s writings differ greatly 
from those of Chan gong’an literature. Li Zhi was no Chan master; 
he proudly declared himself “unwilling to serve as teacher for even 
a single day.”*° Nonetheless, he did at times sternly admonish the 
monks living at the Temple of the Flourishing Buddha, and it is even 
reported that he brought about one monk’s enlightenment by speak- 
ing to him through a Chan paradox.” More important, the flagrant 
self-contradictions that abound in his writings, as well as the discrep- 
ancies between his personal comportment and his verbal accounts of 
his actions, bear comparison to Chan paradoxes in that they goad 
readers to question the categories through which they habitually 
interpret the world. Further, they expose the pitfalls and limitations 
of all forms of representation. As the examples below illustrate, Li’s 
pervasive deployment of the rhetoric of bluff connected him, without 
his knowing it, to authors and artists scattered across the early mod- 
ern world. The disconcerting effects these texts elicited attest to the 
works’ participation in an early modern aesthetic. 
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LI’S BLUFFING IN COMPARATIVE CONTEXT: 
SELF-APPRAISAL, MISLEADING TITLES, 
AND COY PREFACES 


The early modern period was rife with instances of rhetorical bluff, 
yet the precise manner in which this bluffing took place varied in 
local contexts. How, then, do Li Zhi’s writings exemplify this char- 
acteristic feature of early modernity? What do they share with con- 
temporaneous Chinese and European sources? And what sets Li’s 
uses of rhetorical bluff apart? The following three case studies, Li’s 
“Self-Appraisal” (Zi zan) and the authorial prefaces to A Book to 
Keep (Hidden) and A Book to Burn, illustrate the rhetorical means 
by which his texts bluff their readers. Each case study begins with a 
close reading of an individual text and examines the rhetorical meth- 
ods by which it disconcerts the reader, undermines his expectations, 
or strains his credulity. Next, the interpretations place Li’s works in a 
wider early modern context and investigate their bearing on his asser- 
tions that his texts are faithful expressions of his heartfelt sentiments. 


Self-Appraisal 


Among the most self-contradictory of all of Li Zhi’s writings is a lit- 
erary self-portrait written in 1588 and titled “Self-Appraisal.” As a 
piece of autobiographical writing, this essay demonstrates Li’s abil- 
ity to adopt a layered perspective. As in any self-portrayal, the author 
plays the roles of both the writing subject and the object of inquiry.”° 
And because both of these positions are to some extent fictionalized, 
readers who encounter this piece must also consider a third perspec- 
tive, that of the historical author. Brief and pithy, the text is worth 
quoting in its entirety: 


He was by nature narrow-minded and he appeared arrogant. His 
words were vulgar, and his mind wild. His behavior was impulsive, 
and his friends few, but when he got together with them he treated 
them affectionately. When interacting with people, he took pleasure 
in seeking out their faults; he did not delight in their strong suits. 
When he hated people, he cut them off and sought to harm them 

all his life. His ambition was to be warm and well-fed, but he called 
himself a Bo Yi and a Shu Qi.” His character was fundamentally that 
of the man of Qi,” but he claimed that his belly was filled with the 
Dao and that he drank of virtue. Clearly he was the type who would 
not lightly give anything away, and yet he made excuses for himself 
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by saying he was like Yi Yin.*! He would not even pluck one single 
hair to give to another, but then he complained that Yang Zhu was a 
thief of benevolence.” His actions violated the way of the ten thou- 
sand things, and the words he spoke conflicted with the feelings in his 
heart. This is the sort of person he was. The people in the village all 
hated him. In ancient times Zigong asked Confucius: “What if all the 
people in the village hate a person?” The master said: “One cannot 
judge him yet.” As for this reclusive scholar, perhaps one can?t 


The text presents Li as a man of many contradictions. It compares 
him to Bo Yiand Shu Qi, paragons of Confucian virtue who, accord- 
ing to Sima Qian, opted to starve to death rather than eat grain pro- 
duced in a state whose ruler they deemed immoral. Yet at the same 
time, the text asserts that Li valued material comforts. It portrays him 
as claiming to be virtuous and “filled with the Dao” when in fact he 
resembled the depraved man of Qi. According to Mencius, this scoun- 
drel tricked his wife and his concubine by bringing them luxury foods 
and telling them that these tasty morsels had been offered to him as 
gifts from government officers, when in fact he had stolen the food 
from gravesites, rendering it taboo to eat.” 

These inconsistencies take on a distinctly negative moral valence: 
Li is depicted as a liar and a hypocrite, whose words, actions, and 
intentions do not properly align for “the words he spoke contradicted 
the feelings in his heart.” By professing to be a liar, Li unconsciously 
rehearses the famous paradox attributed to Epimenides of Crete: “All 
Cretans are liars.” This paradox involves the logical contradiction 
“If A, then not-A.” If Epimenides, being a Cretan, lies when he says 
“All Cretans are liars,” then the phrase “All Cretans are liars” must 
be true. Thus by telling the truth, Epimenides has disproved his own 
thesis, that all Cretans (including himself) are liars. Paraphrasing this 
paradox, Li Zhi’s French contemporary Montaigne states, “If you say 
‘Tlie,’ but in fact you're telling the truth, you’re actually lying.”** Con- 
versely, if Epimenides’s statement “All Cretans are liars” is false—if in 
fact, some Cretans speak the truth—then he has still contradicted his 
premise, rendering his initial statement once again false. The paradox 
cannot be avoided. 

Li’s “Self-Appraisal” raises similar questions: if it is true that Li’s 
words undercut his genuine feelings, then the truth of all claims in the 
“Self-Appraisal” must be reevaluated, including the claim “the words 
he spoke conflicted with the feelings in his heart.” But questioning 
the veracity of this sentence opens up the possibility that the words he 
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spoke did not conflict with the feelings in his heart; perhaps his words 
faithfully and accurately manifested the author’s emotions, as he so 
often claims in other essays. In this latter case, the sentence itself is 
a lie. Thus Li’s “Self-Appraisal” bluffs readers by confronting them 
with an irreducible logical conundrum.” 

The text seems to support the hypothesis that the Li depicted in 
the passage is indeed a liar. After all, he boastfully compares himself 
to Bo Yi and Shu Qi, even though he craves material well-being. Li 
the character is thus cast in a negative light because the text exposes 
his lack of self-knowledge, or worse, his eagerness to deceive oth- 
ers by exaggerating his own righteousness—a failing the historical 
Li repeatedly associated with phony contemporary Confucians. The 
allusions to the man of Qi, Yi Yin, and Yang Zhu further reinforce 
this point: the Li in the portrait is woefully conceited and attempts 
to mask his many deficiencies with pretentious and misleading allu- 
sions to classical antiquity. What makes him even more objectionable 
is that, despite his blindness to his own failings, he takes delight in 
seeking out the faults of others. 

Yet oddly, as a piece of writing, “Self-Appraisal” fails to exemplify 
any of the character flaws for which it castigates its subject. If the Li 
in the portrait is characterized as arrogant, self-satisfied, and hypo- 
critical, the Li creating this verbal likeness reveals himself as anything 
but. Instead of covering over his moral deficiencies—as would a man 
who called himself a Bo Yi or a Shu Qi but desired to be well fed—the 
narrator of this piece boldly exposes “his” deficiencies to the scrutiny 
of readers. A gulf thus opens up between readers’ firsthand experi- 
ence of Li the narrator and their secondhand understanding of Li 
the character: while the latter perpetrates outright deception, the for- 
mer simply engages in rhetorical bluff. In other words, the Li nested 
within the representation may be a hypocrite, but the Li narrating the 
account demonstrates (perhaps excessive) humility by obsessively and 
publicly excoriating the character he identifies as himself. 

And yet it would be rash to conflate the authorial persona with the 
historical Li Zhi. For, as the literary scholar Wai-yee Li has pointed 
out, the narrator of this piece speaks from a vantage point that mimics 
that of the detractors of the historical Li Zhi, men who may well have 
accused the author of exhibiting flaws similar to those the narrator 
attributes to the character. Moreover, it was a commonplace for Ming 
scholars to portray themselves in writing as peculiar, eccentric, defi- 
ant, or uncompromising, as if casting themselves as nonconformists 
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enhanced their aura of authenticity or reputation for virtue. Indeed, 
as Wai-yee Li has suggested, Li’s exaggeratedly self-critical style both 
here and in the case of his status as a rectified heretic exhibits a certain 
“conventional unconventionality” characteristic of the period.** For 
example, Li Zhi’s acquaintance Xu Wei describes himself in a tomb 
inscription as “worthless and lazy, but straightforward,” boasts of 
his tendency to undress in public, and proudly announces that many 
“people thought ill of him.”?? In the context of Ming scholars’ pro- 
pensity to exaggerate their peculiarities, Li’s decision to depict him- 
self as irascible and inconsistent ought not to be seen as a revelation 
of the true character flaws of the historical Li Zhi but rather as simply 
another mask, a stereotypical, fictionalized image of an eccentric and, 
ironically, a bid for authenticity. 

Because of the incongruities among the layers of Li Zhi’s narra- 
tive, neither Li the character nor Li the narrator fully inspires readers’ 
confidence. Like the weapons salesman in Han Feizi’s parable, who 
brags about his impenetrable shields and his spears that can penetrate 
anything, Li the author displays two incompatible images of himself: 
one as a humble narrator, the other as an objectionable, hypocritical 
character. These conflicting personae, the one tucked inside the other, 
dependent upon it and yet at odds with it, perfectly embody the con- 
cept of bluff. Their juxtaposition raises questions about the veracity 
of both. For it is as inconceivable that one man could simultaneously 
exhibit sincere humility and hypocrisy as it is that a spear could pen- 
etrate anything and a shield could be impenetrable. Thus readers are 
left dumbfounded, just like the potential client in the parable. 

The uncertainty this passage generates calls to mind a host of per- 
ceptual tricks and situations of mistaken identity pervasive in liter- 
ary and visual arts of the period, both Chinese and Western. Li’s 
textual reduplication of himself evokes a favorite strategy employed 
by the magic monkey Sun Wukong, hero of the sixteenth-century 
novel Journey to the West (Xiyou ji). When confronting a ferocious 
adversary, Sun plucks several hairs from his hirsute, simian arm and 
blows on them to transform them into an army of virtual selves. The 
enemy, unable to distinguish among these identical-looking monkeys 
or determine which is the real Sun Wukong, is confounded and soon 
overpowered.*? Sun’s self-multiplication, like that of Li Zhi, raises 
questions about the singularity of identity and the reliability of rep- 
resentation. But unlike Li’s account of himself, which ends without 
resolving the tensions among the plurality of authorial identities it 
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conjures, the identity of the real Sun Wukong is confirmed and the 
confusion dispelled. 

Cases of temporarily doubled or mistaken identity also frequently 
appear in drama of the period, since the medium of theater lends 
itself to questioning the permeable boundary between fantasy and 
reality." As Shakespeare’s Jaques in As You Like It and Xu Wei’s 
Mulan in an opera of the same title observe, “Everything . . . is an 
illusion after all”? and “all the world’s a stage.” Tang Xianzu’s pop- 
ular drama The Peony Pavilion (Mudan ting), written in 1598, for 
instance, portrays a father forced to confront the “strange” (giguai) 
appearance of a young woman who claims to be—and indeed is— 
his deceased daughter, returned to life. Denying the possibility that 
she could have been resurrected, the father concludes that although 
the young woman resembles his daughter in every respect, she can 
be nothing more than “a false impersonation by some fair-featured 
harpy or seductive fox-spirit.”44 He therefore refuses to recognize her 
or consent to her marriage. A dispute then ensues over the girl’s iden- 
tity: is she human or ghost, real or impostor? The question is referred 
to the emperor himself for adjudication. And here, as in The Journey 
to the West, the truth will out: the play ends with the solid reestab- 
lishment of the girl’s identity.” 

Significantly, in both of these cases it is individual characters 
within the fictional world—not the audience—who experience con- 
fusion over who is who. The same could be said of the several plays 
by Shakespeare whose plots turn on mistaken identity, among them 
Twelfth Night and As You Like It. Although characters on stage 
experience doubt over other characters’ identity, this lack of clarity 
is confined to the fictional world and functions for the audience as a 
source of dramatic irony. The audience does not share the characters’ 
bewilderment; rather it looks on, amused. This is emphatically not 
what happens at the end of Li’s “Self-Appraisal.” The short essay ends 
inconclusively and leaves readers distinctly discomfited. The narrator 
allows discordant images of Li to coexist in tension with one another. 
The result is a sense of unease that extends beyond the printed page 
and directly affects readers. 

Perhaps a more suitable analogy to Li Zhi’s discrepant self- 
portrayals, then, may be found in the visual work of a Chinese 
artist deeply influenced by Li’s writings. Chen Hongshou’s (1598- 
1652) “Venerating Antiquity” playing cards, created shortly after 
the fall of the Ming, take their cue from a set of playing cards titled 
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“Counting Money,” which were produced during Li’s lifetime. The 
“Venerating Antiquity” playing cards are decorated with portraits 
of historical figures, classified into suits based on their attitudes 
toward and experiences involving money. The highest suit of cards 
represents individuals who worshipped money, while the lowest suit 
illustrates men of modest means. In her study of these cards, art his- 
torian Tamara Heimarck Bentley has observed that a remarkably 
large number of the portraits of historical figures physically resem- 
ble the artist: they share his bushy eyebrows and slanted eyes." 
Chen depicts himself both as the wealthy and shrewd official Fan Li 
(Spring and Autumn pd.), a member of the highest suit of cards, and 
as the penniless poet Tao Qian (365-427), a member of the lowest 
suit.” By portraying himself in these incompatible guises—as a lover 
of money and as an impoverished scholar—Bentley observes, Chen 
raises questions about his own identity. Moreover, Chen’s cards, 
like Li’s verbal self-portrayal and unlike the dramatic and fictional 
works mentioned above, resist resolving these tensions. Instead they 
allow mutually conflicting aspects of the autobiographical subject 
to exist side by side. 

Chen Hongshou’s playing cards arguably showcase divergent 
aspects of their subject’s personality, but unlike Li’s “Self-Appraisal,” 
these discordant self-portrayals all occupy a single plane of represen- 
tation. They can be juxtaposed, but not nested inside one another. 
Li’s text, on the other hand, consists of onion-like layers of represen- 
tation. In this respect, his essay may be said to resemble the visual 
technique of mise-en-abime, in which an image contains within it a 
smaller version of itself. Richard Vinograd has identified this tech- 
nique as characteristic of the early modern period.: Analyzing simi- 
larities between Velazquez’s painting Las Meninas (Figure 2.01) and 
the Chinese printmaker Min Qiji’s (1580—after 1661) highly original, 
“metapictorial” illustrations of The Romance of the Western Cham- 
ber (Xixiang ji) (Figure 2.02), Vinograd focuses on the ways in which 
both works deploy mirroring, storied framing devices, and trompe 
Poeil techniques to create impossible spaces that puzzle viewers and 
accentuate the artifice of representation. The easel, with its back to 
the viewer in Velazquez’s painting, suggests that it—not the painting 
viewers actually see—is the real portrait. And images of the rolled-up, 
three-dimensional edges of a hand scroll, printed onto the flat surface 
of Min Qiji’s album leaf illustrations, along with the distorted per- 
spective of the round window in the center of the image, raise further 
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Figure 2.01. Diego Rodriguez Velazquez (Spanish, 1599-1660), Las Meni- 
nas, or The Family of Felipe IV, ca. 1656. Oil on canvas, 3.18 x 2.76 m. 
Museo del Prado. Photo credit: Art Resource. 


questions about framing: where does the representation end and the 
world outside begin?” 

These visual conundrums find literary corollaries in early 
modern texts that interrogate the boundaries between represen- 
tation and reality. Among such texts, the contemporary novel 
Don Quixote stands out because, by incessantly calling attention 
to—and undermining—its own authenticity, this text, like Li’s 
“Self-Appraisal,” erodes readers’ confidence in their ability to dis- 
entangle truth from fiction. Throughout the novel, the narrator 
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Figure 2.02. Min Qiji (Zhejiang province, Chinese, fl. 1640), “The Beautiful 
Yingying Writes a Letter.” Illustration 18 of the album The Western Cham- 
ber, ca. 1640. Print, 25.5 x 32.2 cm. Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst. Photo 
credit: Rheinisches Bildarchiv, Köln. 


habitually reassures readers of the veracity of his “history,” yet the 
text crawls with internal contradictions and self-conscious allu- 
sions to its own inaccuracies. For instance, in the prologue, the nar- 
rator introduces the novel as his child, “born of [his] own brain.” 
But he subsequently backs away from this claim, calling the text 
merely his “step-child.” More strikingly, in one chapter the text 
breaks off abruptly. A battle is interrupted, the combatants’ weap- 
ons poised midair. The narrator calmly explains this rupture by 
alluding to a hitherto unmentioned source text, which he suddenly 
claims is incomplete. What follows is a lengthy and overtly fic- 
tional discursus on the pitfalls of textual transmission. The novel, 
the narrator now states, derives from a flawed translation of an 
incomplete manuscript, scrawled in Arabic—a language he does 
not know—and discovered by chance in a marketplace in Toledo.*° 
As the layers of nested narrative become increasingly convoluted, 
readers grow increasingly perplexed. Their bafflement reaches 
new heights when the fictional characters refer nonchalantly to an 
author named Miguel de Cervantes. These self-referential loops in 
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the narrative cause readers to lose their bearings and to doubt the 
authenticity of the text before their eyes. 

While Li’s self-description is less elaborate, the paradoxes and con- 
tradictions it exhibits elicit a similar effect: they inhibit readers from 
taking the text at face value. For no matter how readers construe 
his “Self-Appraisal,” they can derive no logically consistent meaning 
from it. By puzzling the reader as to what he means and whether he 
is telling the truth when he claims he isn’t, Li confounds the prospec- 
tive reader and stimulates him to reflect not only on the nature of his 
identity but also on the very possibility of accurate representation in 
an era of unreliable signs. Thus the form of Li’s writings, his refusal 
to offer solid answers, exemplifies the early modern aesthetic of bluff. 
Paradoxically, Li’s inability to reduce his experience or his depiction 
of himself to a simple, coherent narrative heightens the authenticity of 
his prose, even as it disconcerts readers. 


Misleading Titles, Coy Prefaces 


If “Self-Appraisal” bluffs readers by causing them to doubt the verac- 
ity of Li’s conflicting narratives, authorial prefaces to his two major 
literary collections, A Book to Burn and A Book to Keep (Hidden) 
go one step further. They extend the bluff into the real-world relation- 
ships between text and author, text and reader, and reader and author. 
These prefaces confront readers with a set of paradoxical claims both 
about the ways in which the historical author treated his writings and 
about his expectations regarding readers’ interactions with his books. 
By demanding action on the part of readers yet providing inconsistent 
indications of what sorts of action are required, these texts create a 
reading experience that both resembles and accentuates the difficulty 
of negotiating one’s way in the early modern world of shifting and 
unstable signs. 

As noted earlier, the title of Li’s immensely popular Book to Keep 
(Hidden) puns on the word cang, which can be translated as either 
“to safeguard, store up, collect,” or even “hoard,” on the one hand, or 
“to hide, conceal, or sequester” on the other.” In an unmarked con- 
text, the title phrase could refer simply to book collecting, a favorite 
pastime among late Ming literati. Thus an unsuspecting reader might 
bring to such a volume expectations akin to what a modern reader 
might bring to Walter Benjamin’s essay “Unpacking My Library: A 
Talk about Book Collecting.” But a savvier reader would spot the 
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pun lurking in the title. Indeed, this title seems deliberately crafted 
to pique readers’ interest, since in the saturated book market of the 
late Ming, authors often used eye-catching titles to attract readers’ 
attention. Pitting two divergent meanings of the word cang against 
one another, the title stimulates readers to consider whether the book 
conveys wisdom worthy of being preserved for posterity, or transmits 
frivolities—or worse, dangerous or reprehensible ideas that ought to 
be kept out of sight. An authorial preface invites readers to consider 
all of these possibilities: 


It is titled A Book to Keep (Hidden). And why A Book to Keep (Hid- 
den)? Because this book can only [constitute] personal pleasure; it 
must not be shown to other people. This is why I’ve called it A Book 
to Keep (Hidden). There’s nothing I can do if one or two busybody 
friends incessantly seek to read it. How could I stop them? But I say 
by way of warning: if it is to be read, all of you will read it in your 
own manner; you must not use Confucius’ “authoritative edition” as 
the standard by which to dole out praise and blame.” 


From the outset, the preface calls into question the relationship between 
author and reader. What does the former expect of the latter? And by 
reading even these several lines of the preface, has the reader already 
violated the author’s expectations? The line “this book can only [con- 
stitute] personal pleasure” is ambiguous: whose personal pleasure? If 
we interpret this line to mean that the book was written solely for the 
author’s own private enjoyment—an assertion Li repeats elsewhere in 
his writings—then any reader’s attempt to engage with this text might 
constitute an intrusion. Indeed, a preface to the same volume, com- 
posed by Li’s friend Liu Dongxing (1538-1601) in 1599, recounts a con- 
versation between Li and Liu that corroborates this claim. Liu reports: 


The gentleman was constantly occupied with books. All day long he 
would copy them out and annotate them for himself, singing praises 
and evaluating them for himself. He was unwilling to show anyone 
[what he wrote]. Considering his behavior peculiar, I [Liu Dongxing] 
asked him about it, and the gentleman replied: “When I was at loose 
ends in Yunnan, I had nothing to do but befriend the ancients. . . . I 
arrived at interpretations that differ substantially from those of the 
past. How could I dare to discuss them with anyone? So I simply 
wrote down my opinions and hid them away, waiting for [the right 
reader, who might appear] a hundred thousand generations hence.” 


A preface to the same work by another of Li’s friends, the distin- 
guished Confucian official Mei Guozhen (1542-1605), articulates a 
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similar rationale: “Knowing he was out of sync with his generation, 
Li Zhi averred ‘TIl just jot down [my thoughts] and hide [this book] 
for the time being until, one hundred thousand generations from now, 
it will [finally] find an appreciative reader.’”*+ These statements lend 
credence to the notion that Li intended A Book to Keep (Hidden) 
to be kept private and not read—at least for several hundred years! 
Additionally, although Li began work on this text in 1582 and com- 
pleted a draft by roughly 1588 or 1589, he delayed publication for at 
least ten years.” Li further emphasizes his desire that the book be 
kept out of sight when he writes in his authorial preface, “There’s 
nothing I can do if one or two busybody friends incessantly seek to 
read it. How could I stop them?” These lines underscore the author’s 
reluctance to share his writings. It seems it was only with resignation 
and no little trepidation that he acquiesced to the insistent requests of 
curious would-be readers. 

Yet a letter Li wrote to Jiao Hong in 1588 casts some doubt on 
this assertion. Here Li may be seen actively inviting Jiao to read his 
writings: “Please allow me to explain: as for Li Zhi’s Book to Keep 
(Hidden), I only copied it out once. Iam submitting it to be read by 
a special person [namely, you]... .A Book to Keep (Hidden) should 
be shut away and made secret. But you may still enjoy its arguments 
discreetly. And I would like to discuss them with someone who under- 
stands me. That is why I’m submitting the manuscript to you.”** Later 
in the same letter, Li writes, “It would be absolutely inappropriate 
for you to allow ordinary, unrefined people [sw shi] to see it.” This 
passage calls into question the idea that Li viewed all contemporary 
readers as equally demanding and intrusive “busybodies” and sought 
to prevent his manuscripts from circulating in any form. Rather, it 
portrays Jiao as an exceptionally sensitive reader, whose opinions Li 
valued and actively solicited. 

But was Jiao really so exceptional? There is evidence to suggest that 
during the several years Li spent writing A Book to Keep (Hidden), 
portions of the manuscript circulated among a circle of his acquain- 
tances, if not more widely.”” Thus even before the book was pub- 
lished in 1599, the readership of this text extended beyond the “one or 
two” individuals to whom Li’s preface alludes. In fact, the authorial 
preface acknowledges this wider readership when Li declares, “All 
of you [zhu jun] will read it in your own manner.” Additionally, in a 
1597 letter to Geng Dinglih (b. 1541), the younger brother of Geng 
Dingxiang and Geng Dingli, Li articulates far grander aspirations for 
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his book’s readership. He writes, “This book of mine conveys time- 
less [strategies for] peaceful governance; it should be introduced into 
the emperor’s own classroom and used as a means to select scholars 
on the imperial examinations; it is not mere babble!”** These hopes 
explicitly contradict his statements that the book must be kept tightly 
under wraps. 

Clearly, A Book to Keep (Hidden) was never addressed simply to 
a singular, intimate reader, much less composed exclusively for the 
author’s own amusement. Li sought the work’s publication, and by 
publishing it, he targeted a national, anonymous readership. The 
discrepancy between his lively involvement in the promotion of his 
book and the intimate rhetoric evident in the authorial preface estab- 
lishes from the outset an ironic tone that is amplified in his conflicting 
insinuations that the book’s contents are at once triflingly insignifi- 
cant, appropriate only for “personal pleasure”; vitally important and 
deserving of the emperor’s attention; and threatening enough to war- 
rant keeping them out of sight of those whom they might contaminate 
or offend. 

The authorial preface to A Book to Burn, likely published in 1590, 
contains many of the same bluffing strategies present in this preface 
to A Book to Keep (Hidden). However, it is unclear which preface 
was composed first. A Book to Burn was published close to a decade 
before A Book to Keep (Hidden), yet the preface to the former work 
alludes to the existence of the latter. Thus it is possible that Li Zhi 
may have drafted the preface to A Book to Keep (Hidden) before he 
wrote the preface to A Book to Burn. Regardless of the chronology 
of composition, the preface to A Book to Burn provides insight into 
the question of whether Li deemed the contents of A Book to Keep 
(Hidden) serious, trifling, or dangerous. At the same time the preface 
to A Book to Burn complicates the issue of the intended readership 
of A Book to Keep (Hidden). The preface to A Book to Burn opens, 
“I have written four books. The first is called A Book to Keep (Hid- 
den). It records several thousands of years of good and bad deeds 
from ancient times to the present. It is not easy for common people 
with eyes of flesh to read, so I intended [at first] to hide it.*? I meant 
for it to be hidden in a mountain to await someone of a later genera- 
tion, a Ziyun to come.”® Unlike the authorial preface to A Book to 
Keep (Hidden), this preface insists upon the ethical value of that vol- 
ume. It further confirms that A Book to Keep (Hidden) is not merely 
diversionary reading; it is a serious, didactic work. Thus the preface 
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to A Book to Burn affirms that A Book to Keep (Hidden) should be 
kept out of sight not because it is of little value but rather because it 
contains wisdom so profound that it risks being misunderstood by 
ordinary, undiscriminating readers, readers with “eyes of flesh.” It 
demands a reader as insightful as Ziyun. 

The mention of Ziyun alludes to a story involving Sima Qian, the 
father of Chinese historiography. Fearing that his comprehensive his- 
tory of China, the Historical Records (Shiji), might be misconstrued 
by the undiscriminating readers of his own era, Sima Qian vowed to 
“hide” his work away and “store it in a famous mountain” (cang zhu 
ming shan) to await a suitably perceptive reader.®! This reader turned 
out to be Ziyun. Thus by invoking Ziyun, Li Zhi tacitly compares 
himself to Sima Qian, and by extension places himself in a long and 
illustrious tradition of virtuous, misunderstood scholars stretching 
back at least as far as the third century BCE poet Qu Yuan. Like these 
unfortunate, unappreciated scholars and poets of yore, Li Zhi implies, 
he pours his genuine emotions onto the page, but few if any of his 
contemporaries grasp the import of his words. The analogy between 
the Historical Records and A Book to Keep (Hidden) further bolsters 
the latter text’s bid to authenticity, for when Li contends that “the 
virtuous sages of antiquity did not write unless they were [morally] 
outraged,” he is quoting the sentiments of Sima Qian. However, this 
grandiose comparison, far from hiding the book, serves instead to 
advertise it. 

And yet this self-aggrandizing analogy is laced with irony. For the 
text of A Book to Keep (Hidden) draws heavily on The Left Scribe’s 
Record of Deeds and Personalities through the Ages (Lidai shi ji zuo- 
bian), a work by the Ming literatus Tang Shunzhi (1507-1560), which 
in turn reproduces nearly verbatim large sections of Sima Qian’s 
Historical Records along with excerpts culled from other histori- 
cal writings. Thus A Book to Keep (Hidden) follows in direct line 
of succession from the ultracanonical first comprehensive history of 
China. Yet throughout his book, Li Zhi continually reverses Sima 
Qian’s time-honored judgments on historical figures and events. Li 
provocatively praises individuals whom Sima Qian excoriated and 
reviles those whom he extolled. Indeed, it was Li’s highly idiosyn- 
cratic interpretations and their potential to subvert orthodox judg- 
ments that ignited the rage of the imperial censor Zhang Wenda 
and spurred him to submit to the emperor a memorial impeaching 
Li Zhi and recommending the destruction of his books. Thus Li’s 
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comparison of himself to Sima Qian, an author whose writings he 
unrelentingly punctured and critiqued, must be read as largely ironic. 
But where does this interpretation leave the reader? Surely we are to 
be distinguished from those blind, fleshy-eyed readers who lacked all 
powers of discernment. But ought we to envision ourselves as latter- 
day Ziyuns, readers of exceptional insight? Are readers being flattered 
or mocked, invited to read or cautioned to keep their distance? 

If the allusion to Ziyun is meant to flatter the reader by compar- 
ing him to one of the most insightful readers in Chinese history, one 
may rightly doubt how committed Li really was to hiding A Book to 
Keep (Hidden) or, for that matter, to burning A Book to Burn. And 
yet the authorial preface to the latter text insists that readers should 
literally incinerate the book: “[In] A Book to Burn . . . my words get 
right to the point and criticize the intractable errors of today’s schol- 
ars. Since I get right to the heart of their terminal illnesses, they cer- 
tainly will wish to kill me. So I want this book to be burned. I mean 
that it should be burned and abandoned; it must not be allowed to 
remain.” If the preface to A Book to Keep (Hidden) conveys Li’s 
hope that his writings will merely be concealed, the preface to A Book 
to Burn expresses the more violent—and indeed prophetic—wish that 
the work be totally destroyed. In 1602, the Wanli emperor, respond- 
ing to Zhang Wenda’s memorial, issued an edict ordering the destruc- 
tion of all Li’s writings along with the wooden blocks used for printing 
them.” When Li composed his preface, he surely could not have fore- 
seen these events. In fact, his letters attest that he actively sought the 
publication of this book. In the preface to A Book to Burn he even 
announces that the wood blocks for printing the volume have already 
been carved.®° This preface, then, raises questions similar to those 
posed by the preface to A Book to Keep (Hidden): if the author knew 
his books were being published—if he wanted them to be published— 
why did he incite readers to ignore or destroy them? The discrepancy 
between the author’s calls for his books’ destruction and the active 
role he took in their distribution constitutes an act of bluff, for it gen- 
erates grave doubts about the sincerity of Li’s words. 

This gnawing sense of doubt is heightened by a further equivocal 
remark in the authorial preface: “What was to have been burned is no 
longer to be burned, and what was to have been hidden is no longer 
to be hidden.”®” Poised on the threshold between the paratext and the 
text proper, these words both beckon and withhold. They seem on 
one level to imply that Li has finally overcome whatever reservations 
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he once had about his texts being widely read. Yet on another, they 
reify these concerns by obsessively repeating them. 

What, then, is the desired relationship between reader and author? 
Are these texts meant to be perused, discarded, or secreted away? The 
books’ titles themselves invite ambiguity. A Book to Burn, which may 
also be construed as an imperative, Burn This Book, assails the reader 
with a stark decision: Should he obediently incinerate the volume as 
the title exhorts—and as Li Si, the advisor to one of Li Zhi’s heroes, 
China’s first emperor, Qin Shihuang, would have recommended—or 
should he disobey this command and read it? Either choice entails 
a violation, for he who burns the book breaks the implicit “pact” 
between reader and text; but he who reads it transgresses the explicit 
order stated in the book’s title.‘ The convoluted rhetoric of the pref- 
aces further amplifies these contradictions. 

The coy style and tortured ambivalence of Li’s authorial prefaces 
set them apart from many other late Ming authorial prefaces, in which 
authors more typically belittle their own scholarly achievements and 
beg the reader’s pardon for any potential errors or omissions. How- 
ever, comparable examples may be cited from early modern Europe. 
Authorial prefaces by Rabelais and Montaigne resemble Li’s in that 
they too establish ambivalent, uncomfortable, and at times even hos- 
tile relations among authors, readers, and books. The preface to Rabe- 
lais’s Gargantua, composed in 1534, features a fictitious narrator, 
Alcofribas Nasier, who seems to lean off the page and enter directly 
into the reader’s space. He tauntingly addresses his anonymous read- 
ership as “high and mighty guzzlers” and individuals afflicted with 
venereal diseases.” These insults combine with a complex series of 
analogies and allusions designed to draw readers in. Alcofribas self- 
importantly insinuates that his book contains hidden within it the 
wisdom of Socrates and that readers must not be fooled by its humble 
appearance. Instead, they should grapple with the text tenaciously 
like dogs gnawing on a bone. They should “crack it open” and suck 
out its “nourishing marrow.”” But paradoxically this invitation is 
retracted almost as soon as it is issued, for Alcofribas immediately 
denies that the book is anything other than “charming nonsense” 
produced by his “cheesy brain.””! Among the strategies of bluff pres- 
ent in this preface, we may notice parallels to Li’s suggestion that the 
contents of A Book to Burn are both trivial and weighty. 

Li’s tacit comparison of himself to Sima Qian also echoes Rabe- 
lais’s invocation of Socrates. Undoubtedly the Greek philosopher and 
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the Chinese historian occupied different positions in their respective 
cultural histories, but both were revered as authoritative figures from 
antiquity. So by allying themselves with these towering cultural icons, 
both sixteenth-century authors were attempting to bolster the author- 
ity of their own texts. Additionally, both prefaces teeter on the brink 
between fiction and reality and establish an ambivalent push-and-pull 
relationship between the reader and the authorial persona: mingling 
flattery with insults, they simultaneously lure prospective readers in 
and thrust them out. 

Perhaps even more suitable for comparison is the brief introduc- 
tion “To the Reader,” which precedes Montaigne’s Essays. Like Li’s 
preface, it declares that the author wrote the Essays only as a form of 
personal amusement and did not intend it to be read. But Montaigne, 
like Li, undercuts this position by making a pretense of addressing 
his reader directly, in the second person. What’s more, although he 
employs the intimate, informal pronoun tu rather than vous and 
affirms that the book should serve as nothing more than a memento 
mori for his “relatives and friends, so that when they have lost [him] 
they [might] . . . recover some features of [his] habits and tempera- 
ment,” historical documentation affirms that he endorsed the book’s 
dissemination to a wide and anonymous readership, and even likely 
participated in the publication process.” Thus Montaigne, like Li, 
engages readers in a coy exchange that seems to invite them into the 
text and simultaneously to ward them off. Montaigne even quips at 
his implied reader, “You would be unreasonable to spend your leisure 
time on so frivolous and vain a subject. So farewell!” 73 

This closing line—which is paradoxically also an opening—raises 
questions akin to those generated by Li’s prefaces. Do the authors 
genuinely doubt the worthiness of their subject matter? Or are their 
warnings simply ruses designed deliberately to attract readers’ atten- 
tion? No conclusive answer to these questions can be reached. And 
it is this open-endedness, this resistance to definitive interpretation, 
that so provokes and delights readers. What Li’s prefaces share with 
these European prefaces, then, is the deployment of paradox and self- 
contradiction to confound and provoke readers, and ultimately to 
spark their interest. From the very outset, these texts inform readers 
that they are not what they appear to be. Because of this, they alert 
readers that some utterances should be taken with a grain of salt, oth- 
ers swallowed whole, but these particular texts never direct readers 
how to ingest—let alone digest—even one line. 
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Throughout his writings Li Zhi denounces guile and condemns any- 
one who would intentionally misrepresent himself in order to deceive 
others. He claims that words, deeds, and intentions should dove- 
tail smoothly with one another and that his own writings exemplify 
such stable, transparent signification. The origins of these sentiments 
lie deep in the Confucian concept of zhengming, the rectification 
of names, which posits the existence of an intrinsic bond between 
correct language and ethical conduct. Verbal deceptions of the kind 
Li observes—and decries—among the Confucians of his day create 
ambiguity, which threatens to blur categories and undermine the 
social order. 

Yet his prose is saturated with contradictions, ironies, paradoxes, 
and inconsistencies—examples of rhetorical bluff. Thus despite Li’s 
insistence upon his own openness and honesty, his texts present nei- 
ther a consistent nor a coherent worldview. The author’s convoluted 
and disconcerting style links his writings to an aesthetic of indeter- 
minacy evident in writings from early modern China and Europe. 
Despite the widely divergent religious and philosophical traditions of 
these cultures, the literature and arts of both places playfully tangle 
truth and falsehood, reality and illusion. That Li’s texts so strongly 
exemplify this tendency casts doubt upon the author’s self-proclaimed 
adherence to transparent signification. And this in turn leaves us to 
wonder why an author who claims to endorse transparent manifesta- 
tion of emotion would engage in bluff at all. Why not express himself 
directly, in straightforward language? Why not say precisely what he 
means? 

Like many of his contemporaries, Li Zhi was infected by the rapid 
and unpredictable changes taking place throughout the early modern 
world. For this reason the rhetorical bluffing symptomatic of the age 
may be understood as an indexical sign, a manifestation of the tem- 
pestuous state of signification in early modern societies. By allowing 
contradictory layers of meaning to proliferate in his book, by fluctuat- 
ing among discrepant viewpoints, and by adopting framing techniques 
that obscure his own opinions, Li’s writings illustrate the difficulty of 
deciphering meaning under these circumstances. And yet his texts are 
no mere mirror of society, un-self-consciously reflecting the semiotic 
turmoil of the day. They are the works of a consummate commentator: 
through the rhetoric of bluff, Li both mingled in the general melee and 
simultaneously responded to and honestly critiqued it. 


CHAPTER 3 


Sartorial Signs and Li Zhi’s 
Paradoxical Appearance 


Li Zhi’s physical self-presentation was as provocative and difficult 
to decipher as his writings. Like them, it too may be read as a grand 
act of bluff. In the summer of 1588, shortly before moving from the 
Vimalakirti Monastery in Macheng to the Cloister of the Flourish- 
ing Buddha on the bank of Dragon Lake, Li shaved the hair from 
his head in compliance with Buddhist custom, but incongruously 
allowed his long beard to remain.' Additionally, he seems to have 
habitually garbed himself in traditional Confucian robes and head- 
gear. Although he may not have maintained this peculiar appear- 
ance consistently throughout the rest of his life, the odd figure he cut 
deeply impressed itself upon contemporaries and elicited numerous 
comments. Li’s ambiguous appearance and contradictory accounts of 
his motivations for cultivating it stand out against the dual backdrop 
of his endorsement of transparent signification and his rejection of 
self-serving duplicity. The textual record describing Li’s appearance 
and the reactions it generated, as well as the author’s own diverse 
and inconsistent justifications for presenting himself in this man- 
ner, document paradoxes that, like those found throughout his writ- 
ings, reveal his multilayered and ambivalent identity. What appear as 
contradictions—the clash between the author’s long beard and Con- 
fucian robe on the one hand, and his shiny shaved head on the other— 
should be understood not as clumsy attempts to declare unwavering 
allegiance to any ideological position or to endeavor to improve his 
social standing but rather as evidence of his painful choice to express 
his complex identity. 
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At first, Li’s deviation from norms of dress and hairstyle may seem 
typical of the era in which he lived, a time when sumptuary laws 
designed to differentiate clearly among people of different social 
classes and ethnicities were frequently flouted. However, the manner 
in which Li violated these expectations, as well as his motivations for 
doing so, differed fundamentally from those of the vast majority of 
his contemporaries. Whereas many in the late Ming dressed “aspira- 
tionally,” imitating the attire of the upper classes, very few tampered 
with their hairstyle as radically as did Li Zhi.’ Indeed, unlike others 
of his generation, Li violated conventions of self-presentation in ways 
that rendered his identity either illegible or downright offensive to his 
peers.* Thus rather than gain him admittance to elite circles, Li’s self- 
presentation made him the object of ridicule and perhaps even physi- 
cal attack. He boldly assumed this odd appearance in an effort to 
make his body and clothing accurately reflect his paradoxical position 
both within and outside Confucian official culture and to dramatize 
the struggles that occupying this position caused him. 

Li’s writings demonstrate familiarity with the idea, first articulated 
in ancient texts and still well-known in the Ming, that one’s physi- 
cal self-presentation—which included both hairstyle and garments— 
ought ideally to mirror one’s words and actions as a manifestation of 
one’s moral character and corresponding social status. Accordingly, 
his writings register chagrin over the fact that many of his contempo- 
raries wore clothes designed to conceal their social status. The pre- 
tense inherent in these men’s choice of clothing mirrors the verbal 
deceptions they perpetrated. The following discussion focuses on the 
cultural and philosophical underpinnings of the idea that one’s physi- 
cal appearance may express identity in ways similar to one’s words 
and actions. It also touches briefly on contemporary European dis- 
courses on the meaning and import of clothing, as well as its uses and 
abuses, for Renaissance Europe, like late Ming China, was home to 
sumptuary laws that were often honored in the breach.’ Both discus- 
sions pave the way for my analysis of Li’s unusual self-presentation 
and my examination of the contradictory justifications he and his 
biographers provide for why he presented himself in this manner. 


CLOTHING AS A MANIFESTATION OF IDENTITY 


Since earliest times, ritually correct clothing was associated in China 
with maintaining social order. Along with a host of interrelated 
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semiotic signs, including standard weights and measures, and appro- 
priate music, garments that revealed their wearer’s personal charac- 
ter, social standing, and identity were viewed as consonant with a 
harmonious, well-regulated society. According to the Book of Rites 
(Liji), the rulers of the Zhou dynasty (1046-256 BCE) toured the coun- 
tryside every five years, stopping in each feudal state to examine all 
aspects of everyday life, including clothing. Wherever practices devi- 
ated from the government-sanctioned norm, punishments were meted 
out accordingly: “Where there [was] neglect of the proper order in 
the observances of the ancestral temple, [this] was held to show a 
want of filial piety and the rank of the unfilial ruler was reduced. 
Where any ceremony had been altered, or any instrument of music 
changed, it was held to be an instance of disobedience, and the dis- 
obedient ruler was banished. Where the statutory measures and the 
(fashion of) clothes had been changed, it was held to be rebellion, 
and the rebellious ruler was taken off.” Moreover, the Book of Rites 
states, any individual caught “using licentious music; strange gar- 
ments; wonderful contrivances and extraordinary implements” was 
put to death, since such behaviors were seen to “rais[e] doubts among 
the multitudes.”® Corroborating this account, the Zuozhuan threat- 
ens, “Clothing that does not correspond to one’s inner state will bring 
disaster upon one’s person.”” And Xunzi (313-238 BCE) warns of 
the perils that may befall a society when transgressions of sartorial 
propriety become ubiquitous: “The evidence of a chaotic age is that 
men wear brightly colored clothing; their demeanor is effeminate; 
their manners are lascivious; their minds are bent on profit; their con- 
duct lacks consistency. . . . An orderly age is the opposite of this.”® 
Implicit in these statements is the understanding that in ancient China 
clothing held both social and political significance.’ Texts—whether 
wrought of words and music or fashioned of fabric—were perceived 
not simply as symbolic manifestations of personal virtue but also as 
signs of social and political well-being. As such, semiotic disturbances 
were seen to figure instabilities in the social world. 

But what constituted appropriate dress? Since before the Han 
dynasty, sumptuary laws were used to distinguish among individuals 
of various ranks. For instance, the Han political theorist Jia Yi (201- 
169 BCE), in his “Discourse on Dress” (Fuyi) states, “Different styles 
and patterns are applied to classify the upper and lower [strata of soci- 
ety] and to differentiate [between] the noble and the [base]. Therefore, 
if people’s status [is] different, their titles, their power, their authority, 
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their banner symbols, the certificate of their orders, the greetings and 
favors they receive, their ranks and salaries, their hats and shoes, their 
robes and ribbons, their ornaments and decorations, their vehicles 
and horses, their wives and concubines, their benefits and bestowals, 
their palaces and houses, their beds and mattresses, their utensils, 
their drinks and foods, their sacrifices, their funerals, all are differ- 
ent.”!° These rules are endorsed in the Guanzi, a Han compilation of 
texts dating back to the Warring States period: “Let clothing be regu- 
lated according to gradations in rank. .. . In life, let there be distinc- 
tions in regard to carriages and official caps, clothing and positions, 
stipends and salaries, and fields and dwellings. . . . Let no one, even 
if worthy and honored, dare wear clothing [that] does not befit his 
rank.”!! Following in this tradition, sartorial statutes featured promi- 
nently in Chinese legal codes and were preserved and reinforced over 
the centuries.!? Ming sumptuary regulations were particularly strict, 
since the dynastic founder, Zhu Yuanzhang (1328-1398), held that the 
previous dynasty (Yuan/Mongol, 1271-1368), had marked a rupture 
in this transmission of vestimentary norms. According to a member 
of Zhu’s court, one reason the Yuan dynasty had collapsed was that 
it had failed to maintain proper sartorial distinctions between com- 
moners and nobility.’ In an effort to rectify this problem, reinstate 
order, and assert its own legitimacy, the new dynasty implemented 
rigid sumptuary laws. The Ming legal code thus set forth in painstak- 
ing detail the various types of costume to be worn by individuals of 
each social class." Additionally, the Great Ming Commandment (Da 
Ming ling) stipulated, “There is a hierarchy in the colors of clothes, 
official ribbons, houses, and vehicles and horses used by officials and 
commoners; people in the upper rank can use those for the lower 
rank, but no reverse practices [will be tolerated].”!° 

Sojourning in China in the late sixteenth century, Li’s acquain- 
tance, the Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci, was struck by the detailed 
regulation of official regalia. Although he was familiar with sumptu- 
ary laws from his experiences in Italy, Ricci remarked with fascina- 
tion in his journal: 


All mandarins, whether high or low, whether of the military or civil 
branches, have the same hats of black material and with two flaps on 
either side. ... They all also have one type of robe, boots of the cor- 
rect style . . . , a large belt with various patterns only proper for offi- 
cials, and two squares embroidered with varying figures, one on the 
chest and the other on the back. The girdle and these squares have 
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significant differences and enable one to distinguish higher and lower 
ranks... . The girdles differ according to the standing of the wearer.'° 


The law’s minute attention to every aspect of an official’s attire from 
head to toe was designed to enforce distinctions between social 
classes. Yet these regulations also betray profound anxiety over the 
potentially destabilizing phenomenon of social mobility. 

Unsurprisingly, despite tight legal prescriptions, boundaries 
between social classes did begin to blur. The Zhengde reign (1506- 
1521), which ended just shortly before Li Zhi’s birth in 1527, saw a 
steep rise in violations of sumptuary statutes, and these transgres- 
sions grew only more numerous and more flagrant during Li’s lifetime 
as international and interregional trade networks expanded." By his 
young adulthood, it was not uncommon to see nobles, wealthy mer- 
chants, and even eunuchs dressed illegally in garments reserved for 
imperial use.!8 We hear reports of commoners impersonating schol- 
ars, servants sporting outfits so luxurious they rival those of their mas- 
ters, and women parading about in facsimiles of gowns designated for 
imperial concubines.'? Li himself alludes to “great bandits who wear 
[Confucian] caps and clothes.””° Examples of such violations equally 
permeated the fiction and drama of the period, which portray a popu- 
lation living in open disregard of sumptuary legislation.*! 

Li Zhi was keenly aware of violations of sumptuary statutes, and he 
shared with many of his contemporaries the desire to reinstate more 
reliable forms of signification. His essay “Adorned with Every Mark 
of Dignity” (Wu suo bu pei) traces the process by which garments 
and ornaments worn on the body gradually became detached from 
the virtues, skills, and character traits they had once putatively desig- 
nated. Li’s essay opens with a quotation from the Eastern Han scholar 
Wang Yi’s (fl. 130-140) commentary on “Encountering Sorrow” (Li 
sao), a poem in which the poetic speaker-cum-author, Qu Yuan (ca. 
340-278 BCE), repeatedly describes “adorning” (pei) his body with 
flowers and herbs representing his many virtues.”* Li quotes Wang Yi: 
“People whose conduct is pure and clean are adorned with fragrant 
orchids. Those whose virtue is bright and radiant are adorned with 
jade. People who can untangle difficulties are adorned with a xi hook 
made of bone, and those who can resolve doubts are adorned with 
a jue disc made of jade.”? Wang’s statements corroborate the estab- 
lished Chinese narrative that in antiquity each person wore the token 
that accurately and appropriately corresponded to his character and 
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abilities. Li affirms this view, then contrasts the hypothetically per- 
fect, transparent semiotic system of antiquity with the very real and 
confusing state of affairs evident in the late Ming: 


In ancient times, when a man went out, he did not part from his 
sword or his ornaments. When he travelled abroad, he did not part 
from his bow and arrow. Day or night, he did not part from his xi or 
his jue. . . . [But] people of later generations lost sight of the substance 
of these talismans; they saw in them nothing more than beautiful 
adornments to be cherished. . . . From that moment on, the custom of 
using these talismans began to fall into disuse, and their ornamental 
and protective functions became disassociated. It’s not merely that 
civil officials no longer know how to use a weapon; even military 
men making ordinary social rounds imitate the attire of civil offi- 
cials, wearing loose garments and wide belts. How refined and proper 
they appear! But as soon as there is danger, could it be that only civil 
officials have their hands tied? Even the military men, what use are 
they?” 


Li’s remarks draw attention to the widening gap between signs and 
the objects they purport to designate. He perceives that by his own 
era the connection between how a person looked—the objects with 
which he adorned himself—and what he actually was had all but dis- 
solved: appearances had become as unreliable and potentially mis- 
leading as words. Consequently, he believed he was living in an era of 
decline, a far cry from the mythic past when clothing and ornamenta- 
tion revealed the identity, character, and corresponding social status 
of the wearer as transparently as words manifested what was “on [the 
speaker’s] mind intently.” 

The notion that words and clothing ought ideally to signify in con- 
cert is rooted in the concept of wen, meaning “patterning,” “ornamen- 
tation,” and by extension “literature” or “writing.” The eclectic Han 
rationalist philosopher Wang Chong (27-91), for instance, explicitly 
analogizes clothing to words and stresses that both semiotic systems, 
when operating smoothly, render visible inner qualities of the speaker 
or wearer. He asserts, “Wen (patterned words) and virtue are the gar- 
ments of mankind. . . . Expressed sartorially, [words and virtuous 
deeds] become garments.” Strengthening the connection between 
clothing and words, he further declares, “Garments [should] serve 
to denote the rank of worthies; worthies may [also] be distinguished 
by their literary abilities.”*° These statements imply a normative view 
that words and clothing alike should constitute outward expressions 
of inner virtue. 
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Taking this notion one step further, Li’s intellectual forebear, the 
eccentric philosopher Wang Gen (1483-1540), founder of the radical 
Taizhou branch of Wang Yangming’s School of the Mind, to which 
Li adhered, fashioned for himself an outfit that complied exactly with 
the vestimentary prescriptions recorded in the Book of Rites.” Seek- 
ing to justify his decision to adopt such strange antiquarian robes, 
which visibly deviated from contemporary fashions, he asked rhetori- 
cally, “How can I speak the words of [Sage King] Yao and act as Yao 
did without also wearing his clothes?!”** Wang Gen’s peculiar sar- 
torial choices stemmed not merely from his desire to draw attention 
to himself but also, importantly, from his sincere belief that words, 
deeds, and clothing should signify in concert. And his behavior may 
have prefigured Li’s own exotic self-presentation, for each man strove, 
in his own odd way, to maintain harmony between his inner convic- 
tions and his outer appearance. 

Li’s support for the view that clothing should manifest one’s inner 
qualities may be observed in an essay he wrote praising his acquain- 
tance Liu Xie (fl. 1570), a native of Macheng who served as district 
magistrate in Jiangxi. This humorous essay subtly analogizes the ver- 
bal hypocrisy widespread among late Ming Confucians to the prac- 
tice of dressing aspirationally. Li condemns both forms of social 
imposture and laments that in his day clothing, like words, was more 
often used to mask an unsavory interior than to reveal the wearer’s 
true character. To make this point, Li recounts a (likely fictitious) 
exchange between the titular character and a pretentious “gentleman 
from the School of Principle” (daoxue xiansheng), who garbed him- 
self in Confucian raiment and peppered his discourse with allusions 
to authoritative texts. Li writes, “There once was a gentleman from 
the School of Principle who wore dignified platform shoes and walked 
in large strides. He dressed in a generously long-sleeved robe with a 
wide sash. With the obligations of morality as his cap and the prin- 
ciples of human relations as his garments, he sprinkled his writings 
with one or two phrases picked up from the classics, and on his lips 
he always had several passages from orthodox texts. On this basis he 
claimed that he was a true disciple of Confucius.””? The passage charts 
the pretentious gentleman’s unsuccessful attempt to appear respect- 
able by decking himself in Confucian paraphernalia both sartorially 
and verbally. Yet because he lacks the requisite ethical foundation, 
his efforts end in failure. The perceptive Liu Xie quickly recognizes 
that the man possesses only the external trappings of virtue; like the 
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poetic imitators and Ciceronians mentioned in chapter one, his veneer 
proves fake. Li mocks the superficiality of the pretentious gentleman 
and praises Liu for his incisiveness. 

Li Zhi was not alone in opposing misleading sartorial signs. Simi- 
lar sentiments were often voiced in both China and Europe. Writ- 
ing on the phenomenon of social imposture, the scholar Li Le (jinshi 
1568) insisted, “Caps and garments are the means by which individu- 
als exhibit their [social] position; they are not mere decorations.”*° 
And Fan Lian (Ming, n.d.) complained, “When slaves vie to dress 
splendidly, it is hard to be noble; when ladies copy the fashion of 
prostitutes it’s hard to be decent.”3! Another Ming literatus, Hong 
Wenke (Ming, n.d.), went so far as to petition the emperor to establish 
a bureau of “fashion police” to inspect and monitor the level of sar- 
torial rectitude throughout the land.” For his part, Li Zhi declared, 
“Ever since the Song royal house fell from its position of dominance, 
the world has been topsy-turvy, just like a person wearing his hat 
on his feet and his shoes on his head. Sages occupy inferior posi- 
tions, unworthy people superior ones.” Echoing these sentiments, 
the narrator of the early seventeenth-century Chinese novel Marriage 
Destinies to Awaken the World (Xingshi yinyuan zhuan) comments 
nostalgically that although in ancient times clothing accentuated dis- 
tinctions among individuals of different ranks, “today, dark damask 
and silk gauze, embroidered shoes and cloudy footwear are worn by 
all people without discerning their social status, fortune, seniority or 
gender.” “How,” the narrator laments, “could these things not anger 
Heaven and Earth and exasperate ghosts and spirits?”34 

Similar reports, both official and anecdotal, abound from across 
contemporary Europe, where efforts to enforce sumptuary laws met 
with little compliance. The Diet of Worms in 1521 advocated “the 
urgent need for sumptuary legislation in order to maintain the visibil- 
ity of social status as manifest in attire,” and the Diet of Augsburg in 
1530 drafted new sumptuary laws “to ensure that each class should 
be clearly recognized.” Additionally, the English “Enforcing Statutes 
of Apparel,” a proclamation dating from 1566, described the “disor- 
der and confusion of the degrees of all estates... and... the subver- 
sion of all good order.” These official statements were seconded by 
personal accounts. Describing his visit to Augsburg in 1580-1581, 
Montaigne averred, “It’s not easy to distinguish who is noble because 
everyone wears velvet hats and carries a sword,” and the Italian 
Stefano Guazzo (1530-1593), writing in 1574, opined that based on 
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a person’s attire, “a man can discern no difference in estates.””” The 
fiery British Puritan preacher Philip Stubbes (ca. 1555—ca. 1610) pas- 
sionately voiced similar concerns: “Now there is such a confuse min- 
gle mangle of apparell in England, and such horrible excesse thereof, 
as euery one is permitted to flaunt it out, in what apparrel he listeth 
himselfe, or can get by any meanes. So that it is hard to knowe, who 
is noble, who is worshipfull, who is a Gentleman, who is not.”** In 
words that recall those of Xunzi, quoted earlier, the Spanish Fran- 
ciscan Juan de Santa Maria (d. 1622) invoked Sallust’s warning that 
sartorial confusion signaled social erosion: “When a kingdome . . . 
[exhibits such] corruption of manners . . . that men do pamper and 
apparel themselves in curious manner, like women, and make no 
reckoning of their honestie, but deal therewith as with any other thing 
that is vendible . . . [then the] Empire [may] be given [up] for lost.”*? 
These numerous complaints—Chinese and European alike—share 
the understanding that the practice of concealing one’s true identity 
under borrowed robes had become shockingly widespread on both 
ends of the Eurasian landmass. And the deceit inherent in such behav- 
ior spawned both noisy denunciations and urgent warnings that, in 
the words of Rabelais, “the hood does not make the monk.”*° 

But what made these frequent sartorial transgressions so keenly 
distressing was not merely that they interfered with the legibility of a 
semiotic system intended to accentuate the boundaries between social 
classes. More disturbing still, they seemed to signal—or perhaps even 
to trigger—actual changes in behavior. For, as Li suggests, by cloak- 
ing themselves in scholars’ robes, military men ultimately lost or for- 
got their martial skills.” When danger struck, they no longer knew 
how to react. Implicit in this statement is the assertion that changing 
one’s clothes corresponds to or perhaps even brings about an unset- 
tling shift in identity. 

The suggestion that clothing could effect such a fundamental 
change may seem implausible. Yet several historians’ investigations 
into the role and function of clothing in Renaissance Europe help 
to explain this assertion. Bronwen Wilson, for instance, has traced 
Renaissance European understandings of clothing to the etymology 
of this word in Romance languages: “Derived from the Latin habitus, 
or aspect, the [Italian word habiti and also the French word habit] 
signified the ways in which apparel invested bodies with meaning 
through... the tradition and conventions attached to dress. The [Ital- 
ian] word is also defined as contegno, meaning attitude and behavior 
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and thereby conveying those attitudes to which people are inclined 
habitually or innately.” In other words, clothing was perceived to 
possess the ability both to express the status and disposition of the 
wearer and also to confer status and attitudes upon the wearer. Writ- 
ing about Renaissance European understandings of the relationship 
between clothing and identity, Ann Rosalind Jones and Peter Stal- 
lybrass aptly capture the idea that clothing may mold or shape the 
wearer. Tracing the English word “fashion” to its Latin root, facere, 
“to make,” they analyze the extent to which clothing was perceived 
truly to make the man: “[In Renaissance Europe] clothes [were under- 
stood to] permeate the wearer, fashioning him or her from within. 
This notion undoes the opposition of inside and outside, surface and 
depth. Clothes . . . inscribe themselves upon a person who comes 
into being through that inscription.”*? Thus clothing, which once had 
revealed differences in station, had come to blur not only the repre- 
sentation of these differences but also the fundamental differences 
themselves. To wit: the military men Li describes ceased to behave as 
military men when they no longer wore the appropriate raiment. 

The phenomenon of garments that disguise, conceal, or, most 
unnervingly, alter the identity of the wearer signaled incipient social 
decline, and as such mirrored the linguistic erosion evident in Li’s 
China. The parallel between social and linguistic deterioration finds 
expression in the words of Li’s British contemporary, Ben Jonson, 
who, drawing on Thucydides and Horace, wrote, “Wheresoever, 
manner, and fashions are corrupted, language is. It imitates the pub- 
lic riot. The excesse of Feasts and apparrell, are the notes of a sick 
State: and the wantonnesse of language, of a sick mind.”*4 These 
words, which resonate with the etymology of the word “text”— 
from the Latin textere, “to weave”—were intended to describe a 
situation far removed from Ming China. Yet in fact they point to 
a shared perception in early modern China and Europe that soci- 
ety was unravelling and that this process was finding equal expres- 
sion in the unruliness of language, the lawlessness of clothing, and 
the malleability of social identity.” Yet Li Zhi’s deviations from 
sartorial convention, like his pervasive use of verbal bluff, do not 
exemplify but rather resist this trend toward debased signification. 
For unlike his contemporaries, who strove to impress their superi- 
ors by speaking in inflated language and donning showy attire that 
either misrepresented them or distorted their identity, Li opted for 
an anomalous guise that, like his paradoxical language, accurately 
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manifested his conflicted identity and, in the process, won him not 
social acceptance but suffering and infamy. 


LI ZHI’S UNCONVENTIONAL APPEARANCE 


Li’s incongruous appearance posed a riddle to anyone who heard 
about it or saw him, for it bucked every Chinese sartorial convention. 
Having served in the Confucian bureaucracy for nearly thirty years 
as a fourth-tier official, Li was entitled to wear scholars’ robes and 
the square headdress appropriate for middle-ranking officials. This 
sartorial choice is mentioned by Li himself and by several of his biog- 
raphers.*° What was striking about Li’s self-presentation, then, was 
not his clothing alone but rather the juxtaposition of his Confucian 
attire and his shaved head. Bai Yinzhang (1584-1658) declared that 
Li “was bald but dressed as a Confucian.”*” And He Jiaoyuan (1558- 
1631) stated, “He shaved his head but kept his beard; and often wore 
the jinxian cap befitting a worthy and accomplished scholar.”** Wang 
Keshou (d. 1620) further confirms that “he wore a Confucian cap to 
cover his monk’s pate.”4? These accounts point to the peculiar combi- 
nation of traditional Confucian attire and a shaved head. 

In premodern China, hair, like clothing, served as a semiotic 
marker registering an individual’s social station and religious or ide- 
ological commitment. Confucian filial piety required that, in defer- 
ence to one’s parents, one maintain one’s entire body intact.*° For this 
reason scholars and officials typically abstained from cutting their 
hair or altering their body in any way.*! Despite the many syncretic 
borrowings from Buddhism that had seeped into Confucian thought 
since the Song dynasty (960-1279), Ming Confucians continued to 
observe these practices conscientiously.°? As one sixteenth-century 
European visitor to China remarked of the mandarins he encoun- 
tered, “They are proud to have a great head of hair. They let it grow 
long and coil it up in a knot on the crown of their head. They then put 
it in a hairnet . . . [to] fix the hair in position, wearing on top of it a 
bonnet... . This is their ordinary headgear . . . [and t]hey take a good 
time each morning in combing and dressing their hair.” But if Con- 
fucians considered thick, well-groomed hair a sign of respect to par- 
ents and elders, Buddhists viewed it as a symbol of attachment to the 
mundane world. And because removing one’s hair visually deempha- 
sized one’s gender identity, shaving one’s head was taken to represent 
a monk’s abstention from sexuality, and by extension his renunciation 
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of familial ties. Thus a tonsured head signaled a monk’s or nun’s 
rejection of Confucian filial duties. In this way, Confucian and Bud- 
dhist attitudes toward hair stood starkly at odds. 

Indeed Confucian critics of Buddhism often pointed out in disdain- 
ful terms the putatively heretical hair-related practices of Buddhist 
devotees. Although Li himself showed great sympathy for and knowl- 
edge of Buddhism, his writings contain several such anti-Buddhist 
jibes. In an essay on the Diamond Sutra, written in 1593, he derides 
Buddhists for “disfiguring ... their appearance, ... changing... 
their robes, abandoning . . . the kindness of rulers and family, and 
personally rebelling . . . against [Confucian] teachings.” The essay 
ends ironically with Li urging readers to cultivate “the mind of non- 
abiding|, since] with this mind, one can carry on conversations with 
those disloyal, unfilial, head-shaving, strange robe-wearing monks 
in person!””” Although these critical remarks should not be read as 
reflective of Li’s personal views on head shaving—they were most 
likely written while his own head was shaved—they do at least evince 
his awareness that Confucian doctrine regarded the practice of hair 
removal as taboo.*° A letter dating to 1588, the year in which he first 
shaved his head, extends this argument one step further. Li states 
wryly, “To disfigure my appearance by shaving my head is distasteful 
not only to Confucian scholars but to everyone.”*” And yet, cognizant 
of the negative responses his decision might provoke, one hot summer 
day Li took a razor to his head. 

The many and contradictory motivations attributed to Li Zhi, by 
both himself and others, will be examined below. For now, I will 
focus on the reactions his extraordinary appearance precipitated in 
those who saw him or heard about his behavior. Had Li thoroughly 
abandoned one identity for another—had he cast off his Confu- 
cian robes and donned in their stead the simple frock of a Buddhist 
monk to match his shiny pate—his identity might have discomfited 
his contemporaries slightly less. What rendered Li’s appearance so 
profoundly disturbing and so challenging to interpret was the mix- 
ture of two seemingly irreconcilable ideological positions. A tomb 
inscription for Li Zhi, composed by the promising young scholar 
Wang Keshou, attests to the incomprehensibility of Li’s appearance. 
The document records an encounter that took place between the two 
men the year after Li first shaved his head: “In the year 1589 I [Wang 
Keshou] first encountered Li Zhi at Dragon Lake. At the time, two or 
three friends were also present. The old man [Li Zhi] emerged with 
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a shaved head and a beard. I said ‘You have shaved your head, yet 
your beard remains. It seems, sir, as if you’ve not finished the job.’”** 
Wang’s bemused reaction is telling. He seems at a loss for how to 
interpret Li’s appearance and can only surmise that he has caught Li 
in medias res, in the fleeting moment between our author’s rejecting 
one identity and fully espousing another. Wang scarcely imagines that 
this paradoxical appearance could be anything other than transitory. 

A similar opinion is expressed by Geng Dingxiang, whose alleged 
hypocrisy Li unrelentingly attacked throughout A Book to Burn. 
Upon learning that Li had recently shaved his head, Geng assumed 
that Li had also adopted Buddhist attire and leaped to the conclu- 
sion that our author had wholeheartedly embraced the Buddhist reli- 
gion.”” Geng’s deduction makes a certain amount of sense, for it was 
not uncommon in this period for men—especially those who had ful- 
filled their Confucian familial obligations—to join monasteries late 
in life.” Hearing the news about Lis bald head, Geng immediately 
dashed off a letter to the two men’s mutual friend Zhou Sijiu (jinshi 
1553), stating, “Those who are bound by Confucian thought will be 
shocked and consider his behavior strange, but those who put their 
faith in Buddhism will be delighted by Li’s action.”*! Li’s friend Deng 
Yingqi (jinshi 1586) was so appalled by Li’s conduct that he related 
the story to his mother. And the mother, regarding Li’s decision to 
shave his head as proof of his apostasy from Confucian values, regis- 
tered such concern that she was unable to eat for days and piteously 
implored Deng to persuade Li to grow his hair back.” These remarks 
show that Wang, Geng, Deng, and even Deng’s mother viewed Li’s 
hairstyle as a rejection of his allegiance to Confucian values. Despite 
the ethos of religious syncretism prevalent in the late Ming, they could 
not conceive that Li would deliberately cultivate a composite identity 
inclusive of incompatible Confucian and Buddhist elements. 

Wang’s narration of an encounter that took place between himself 
and Li in Tongzhou in 1601, shortly before Li’s death, further bolsters 
this point. Here Wang displays continued shock that Li persisted in 
presenting himself in such an unconventional guise: 


[Li] wore a Confucian cap to cover his monk’s pate and greeted us 
with proper decorum. In surprise, I asked him “Why so reverent?” 
He replied “I used to read Confucius’ books, but I was unpersuaded. 
Recently I’ve been perusing the Book of Changes and I’ve realized 
that Confucius’ teachings are worthwhile after all. How dare I fail 
to follow their ritual prescriptions?” I paused then replied, “It seems 
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that in the past you were still caught in the snares of [attempting 

to distinguish] right from wrong.” The old man answered, “These 
matters do not concern me alone; they affect everyone. As long as 

we have hands, how could we refrain from striking when there are 
people who deserve to be struck; and as long as we have mouths, how 
could we refrain from rebuking those who deserve to be rebuked?” I 
laughed and said “You’ve not changed a bit, Li Zhuowu!” [Emphasis 
mine). 


Wang’s hesitation and laughter are characteristic responses to 
bluff. They highlight his surprise and register his uncertainty how 
to respond to a ritually correct Confucian greeting issuing from a 
bald man residing in a monastery. Surely such a peculiar, even mon- 
strous appearance would have provided ample reason for contempo- 
raries to have difficulty classifying Li neatly as either a Confucian or 
a Buddhist. 

Yet by choosing to present himself in this manner, Li was argu- 
ably dramatizing his conflicted inner convictions.“ He was manifest- 
ing his complex identity. Having studied Buddhist texts seriously for 
close to a decade, Li was well versed in Chan and Pure Land teach- 
ings and held both in high esteem. On many occasions both he him- 
self and his contemporaries referred to him as a monk (heshang).° 
He wrote commentaries on several major Buddhist texts and spent 
years at the Cloister of the Flourishing Buddha. However, he took 
no religious vows, resisted submitting to monastic discipline, and by 
some accounts abstained from taking part in prayer services.“ To the 
end of his days he adhered to a vegetarian diet only sporadically and 
was ultimately accused of entertaining women on the premises of the 
Cloister of the Flourishing Buddha, in flagrant violation of Buddhist 
law.” At the same time, he viewed core tenets of Confucian doctrine 
with abiding respect and raged against their perversion by phonies 
styling themselves Confucians. His incongruous appearance drama- 
tized these ambivalences, and in doing so raised disturbing questions. 
What manner of man was he? The identity of this idiosyncratic “Con- 
fucian monk” seemed to defy classification. 

If Li’s enigmatic appearance provoked laughter from Wang Ke- 
shou, clearly not all of his contemporaries responded to it with such 
good humor. According to one account, when Li shaved off his hair 
“everyone was shocked and considered [such behavior] strange; 
rumors arose from every direction. The prefect [of Huangzhou] and 
a military officer in that region declared that because Li Zhi was 
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behaving eccentrically and confusing the multitudes, he must be 
arrested immediately.”® Another contemporary account leveled simi- 
lar charges: it asserted that Li was “behaving eccentrically, deceiving 
the multitudes, and wreaking havoc upon the world.”” As if harken- 
ing back to the passage from the Book of Rites, which proclaims that 
those who wear “strange garments . . . raise doubts among the multi- 
tudes” and therefore deserve to be put to death, Li anticipates in the 
preface to A Book to Burn that his opponents will wish to kill him.” 

Li’s unconventional appearance did not result in his immediate 
assassination. However, it did arguably provoke at least one act of 
violence. In 1591, during a trip to Wuchang to view the Yellow Crane 
Pavilion with his friend Yuan Hongdao, Li was accosted by an angry 
mob that accused him of “behaving eccentrically and muddling the 
multitude” and drove him out.” A letter Li wrote to his friend Zhou 
Sijing (d. 1597) outlines this disturbing experience. Immediately fol- 
lowing the description of the event, Li pledges, “That very same day, 
I put on my [Confucian] cap [and resolved to] grow out my hair and 
resume my original appearance.” The tone of the letter in which this 
assertion appears is highly ironic, so one may well doubt whether Li 
actually acted on this intention.” Yet the very assertion itself dem- 
onstrates that on some level Li connected the violence perpetrated 
against him not only to the provocative rhetoric in A Book to Burn, 
likely published just one year earlier, but also to his physical appear- 
ance. Whether serious or ironic, his oath to grow back his hair so as 
to avoid such violent episodes in the future implies that Li, for one, 
perceived a link between his appearance and the aggressive actions of 
the mob.” 

If Li’s incongruous appearance truly stimulated such a violent 
response, what prompted him to cultivate and sustain this look? Per- 
haps unsurprisingly, writings by and about Li Zhi provide contra- 
dictory accounts of his motivations for shaving his head. And the 
confusion generated by the plurality of conflicting explanations mir- 
rors the original difficulty of interpreting Li’s appearance. The result is 
a double bluff, a situation in which interpretation is hampered simul- 
taneously on two levels: making sense of the motivations that stimu- 
lated Li to remove his hair proves as challenging as attempting to 
decipher the meaning or meanings of the resultant look itself. None- 
theless, in what follows I examine several rationales and endeavor to 
extract meaning from them. 
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A biographical sketch of our author written by Yuan Zhongdao, 
the tomb inscription by Wang Keshou, and several other sources por- 
tray Li as simply reacting impulsively to physical discomfort. Yuan’s 
“Biography of Li Wenling” (Li Wenling zhuan) states, “One day, 
exasperated with having an itchy head and tired of combing his hair, 
[Li] shaved it off, but allowed his beard to remain.””% An entry in 
a Qianlong-era (1735-1796) local gazetteer from Li’s home town of 
Quanzhou, Fujian, reiterates this rationale. It explains, “One day his 
head was itchy and he was tired of combing his hair, so he shaved it 
off and covered his bald head with a [Confucian] cap.””” Wang’s tomb 
inscription, the wording of which is repeated almost verbatim in Liu 
Tong (Ming, n.d.) and Yu Yizheng’s (Ming, n.d.) Survey of Scenery 
and Mountains in the Imperial Capital (Dijing jingwulue), broadly 
restates this rationale but provides additional detail:”” “The old man 
[Li Zhi said]: “How could I have meant anything by shaving off my 
hair!? Last summer my head felt hot, and I was always scratching my 
white hair. It emitted a smell like rotting flesh, so foul I couldn’t stand 
it! Then I happened to come across a monk who had just shaved his 
head, so I thought Pd give it a try. Having shaved my hair, I felt happy, 
so I made a habit of it? He then stroked his beard and remarked ‘as 
for this, I couldn't part with it” (emphasis mine).”” These passages 
all describe Li’s shaving as an unpremeditated response to scorch- 
ingly hot weather. Omitting any mention of the ideological signifi- 
cance of his action, they focus on the putatively spontaneous nature 
of the deed. In this way they correspond to Li’s descriptions of his 
own writing: just as Li analogizes his process of literary composition 
to “vomiting forth” his feelings in a torrent of emotion that “can- 
not not be stopped,” these narratives characterize him as responding 
to an almost insuppressible somatic urge. His decision not to shave 
his beard, outlined in the tomb inscription, seems almost equally 
arbitrary—the result, perhaps, of some ineffable sentimental attach- 
ment to his whiskers. Moreover, the remarks this document attributes 
to Li seem flippant and unpersuasive, for they deny the gravity of the 
action he took and provide no compelling rationale for it. 

Li’s own writings offer a number of different motivations for 
his action, and in characteristically paradoxical fashion, few of his 
accounts corroborate one another. In an essay titled “Reflections on 
My Life” (Gankai pingsheng), written in 1596, Li refutes the claim 
that he shaved his head impulsively. Instead he avers, “The matter of 
shaving my head . . . was something I had contemplated for a long 
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time before I actually went ahead with it.”” Here he characterizes his 
action as a conscious, premeditated, and reasoned, although painful, 
decision and one against which the county magistrate of Macheng, 
Deng Yingqi, had cautioned him. “Alas!” Li sighs. “Writing about 
this [action] I am in tears.”?? The letter continues, “It was by no 
means easy for me to shave my head! I did it only for the reason that 
I could not bear submitting to the control of others. Shaving my head 
was by no means easy!”*! These statements testify to the fact that Li 
acted deliberately, not impulsively. 

Throughout this essay, Li emphatically repeats the assertion that 
he consciously chose to shave his head. The reason, he states, was to 
liberate himself from the authority of other people. He lists in detail 
the purportedly onerous responsibilities scholars must shoulder, from 
displaying proper obedience to teachers to deferentially carrying out 
supervising officials’ orders. Additionally, he outlines how many 
times during his official career of more than two decades he became 
involved in conflicts with his superiors. His statements betray a tone 
of weariness and evince a deep desire to be rid of these petty entangle- 
ments once and for all.” Indeed, more than a decade earlier, in 1580, 
the very year he would have been due for a promotion, Li so ardently 
desired to quit his post as prefect of Yao’an that he implored his supe- 
riors for permission to resign. His comments in “Reflections on My 
Life” exhibit his exasperation with the culture of hierarchy and blind 
conformity he associated with the Confucian bureaucracy. 

However, in a letter written in 1588 to his follower Zeng Jiquan, Li 
provides a rather different rationale for shaving his head. Never men- 
tioning the burden of official obligations, he attributes his action to 
his aspiration to avoid familial responsibilities. He writes, “The rea- 
son I shaved my head was that various people of no importance from 
home were always expecting me to return home [to Fujian]; moreover, 
they were constantly visiting me from afar and urging me to attend 
to my lay responsibilities. So I shaved my head to demonstrate that 
I would not return and that I certainly would pay no more heed to 
secular matters. Additionally, many people think of me as a heretic, 
so I decided to become a heretic in order that they not give me an 
empty name.”” Because of the ironic tone with which this excerpt 
concludes, one wonders whether the statements made here can be 
taken seriously. Yet Li insists that it was to avoid fulfilling his familial 
duties—not to escape from professional obligations or to find a ref- 
uge from social hypocrisy—that he shaved his head. These practical 
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considerations were not insignificant, for, as the most distinguished 
and accomplished member of his clan, Li would have been beset by 
requests and demands from relatives near and far.” 

The concatenation of discordant motives and methods these writ- 
ings display results in a double bluff. Not only did Li’s physical self- 
presentation perplex and disorient those who saw him, but his verbal 
explanations of his behavior also confounded those who read about 
them. On one level, the nature of these paradoxical self-presentations, 
the one visual, the other verbal, may seem to differ. The visual con- 
trast between Li’s shiny bald head and his venerable beard and Con- 
fucian robes produced an immediate reaction of shock, whereas the 
discrepancies among his verbal justifications for presenting himself 
in this manner unfold gradually over time as readers encounter each 
successive explanation. Nonetheless, the incongruous aspects of his 
physical self-presentation parallel his contradictory verbal accounts. 
In each case the “truth” being manifested turns out to be greater than 
the sum of its parts. For it would be just as inaccurate to classify Li as 
a Buddhist practitioner on account of his shaved head, or as a Confu- 
cian scholar on account of his long beard and attire, as it would be to 
attribute primacy to any one of the reasons he mentions. 

Just as his eccentric appearance manifested his simultaneous 
adherence to and rejection of elements of both Confucian and Bud- 
dhist thought, so too, it seems likely, did all of the various reasons he 
cites play some part in catalyzing his action. One could well imagine 
that Li wished to escape both from his familial responsibilities and 
from his professional obligations and that although he had been con- 
sidering this decision for some time, he impulsively took action one 
swelteringly hot summer day in 1588. Thus simultaneously on vary- 
ing levels, Li’s texts exhibit the complex constellation of factors that 
motivated him to take action and the paradoxical appearance that 
resulted. As if to cap these various nested paradoxes, Li writes in a 
poem, “I shaved off my hair and became a monk,” but elsewhere he 
counters, “Although I shaved my hair and became a monk, I am, in 
fact, a Confucian.”* Together these statements encapsulate the com- 
plexity of Li’s identity. 

In a society in which sumptuary laws were growing increasingly 
difficult to enforce and social imposture was on the rise, the expecta- 
tion that garments could or would reveal the identity of their wear- 
ers became ever more unrealistic. Yet the idealistic hope of restoring 
the intimate bond between inner identity and outer manifestation 
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persisted. Li’s stubborn insistence on cultivating an appearance that 
he deemed expressive of his conflicted allegiances exemplifies his con- 
viction that garments must expose the identity of the wearer just as 
words must exhibit the speaker’s genuine feelings. 

The difficulty of differentiating among individuals based upon 
their often misleading external appearances resembled both the kinds 
of challenges that readers experience as they endeavor to make sense 
of Li Zhi’s bluff-laden works and the sorts of challenges typical of 
life in the early modern world. These included identifying and nego- 
tiating among counterfeit and legitimate currencies, and discerning 
false from authentic book editions. In each of these cases, a system 
of representation is thrown into disarray. And just as the indistinct- 
ness of social categories raised concern and placed social actors on 
guard against deception, so too did the verbal, material, and ideologi- 
cal slipperiness of Li’s texts provoke in certain readers a wary atti- 
tude toward what they read and a corresponding need to take on the 
weighty task of making judgments for themselves. 


CHAPTER 4 


Money and Li Zhi’s 
Economies of Rhetoric 


Anxieties over the blurring of social distinctions caused by increases 
in the number, variety, and significance of fashions paralleled contem- 
porary financial concerns. Economically developing regions of China 
and Europe, linked by increasingly complex international maritime 
trade routes, were home to both a wide array of goods whose prices 
varied erratically and a great number of currencies, some of ques- 
tionable legitimacy, whose value and even legal status also rose and 
fell unpredictably.! In China, sales were conducted in an astounding 
multitude of currencies, including barter, cowrie shells, copper coins, 
unminted silver, and even counterfeit coins. Thus commercial trans- 
actions often required that their participants negotiate among a wide 
array of monies, old, new, domestic, foreign, legitimate, and false, 
and that they stay alert to rapid alterations in price. Needless to say, 
these circumstances posed steep challenges and necessitated that indi- 
viduals exercise caution and keen judgment. 

Li Zhi’s writings demonstrate his awareness of the precarious eco- 
nomic conditions under which he lived. Despite his somewhat insulated 
position working in the civil bureaucracy, our author, like many offi- 
cials of the day, drew only a meager salary. According to one account, 
he experienced long years of severe poverty interrupted by temporary 
periods of plenty, but never accumulated any savings.” And in midlife 
he found himself so destitute that he was unable to prevent two of his 
children from dying of starvation.* He himself also went hungry on 
occasion.* Yet his writings seldom explicitly address the economic trib- 
ulations of the day. More often they do so obliquely, via analogy. 
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In this period, “the economic” was not considered a distinct sphere 
of activity; concepts such as value, predicated on trust and authen- 
ticity, permeated both everyday life and literature.” As Sandra K. 
Fischer has argued with respect to early modern Europe, all forms of 
social activity were understood to fall “under the aegis of economic 
exchange,” and even verbal interactions carried an economic valence, 
as the value of words could be inflated or their meaning falsified.* The 
interpenetration of the economic, the verbal, and the social evident in 
Li’s texts both resembles and diverges from the intersection of these 
domains in the writings of several of his European contemporaries. 
Like him, these writers struggled to make sense of the economic and 
numismatic uncertainties confronting them. Consequently, texts by 
Shakespeare, Donne, Cervantes, Rabelais, and Montaigne, among 
others, frequently refer to the inflation of language, the counterfeiting 
of virtue, and the cheapening of reputations.’ These overtly economic 
metaphors highlight the ways in which questions about value came to 
color early modern perceptions of language and social relations. 

The intermingling of these concepts seems appropriate, for money 
is more than just a medium of exchange; it is, as one scholar aptly 
puts it, an “emotionally charged object.”* Money makes powerful 
truth-claims about the value of objects in the world, and for this rea- 
son price instability and disturbances to the monetary system such 
as sudden demonetizations and rampant counterfeiting, which were 
common occurrences in early modern China and Europe, may pro- 
voke unease or stimulate distrust in the very notion of communicat- 
ing value accurately. Moreover, as a system of signs, money resonates 
analogically with other semiotic systems. Hence misgivings about the 
ability of money to convey value reliably may prompt further que- 
ries into the possibility that words or actions may adequately express 
intentions or ideas.” It is in these subtle extensions of the discourse on 
value that Li’s economic thought is most clearly visible. 

Unlike his European contemporaries, whose texts abound in 
explicitly economic metaphors, Li rarely employed blatantly economic 
terms. His writings’ engagement with the current economic situation 
was far more indirect and is evident less in what his texts say than in 
what they do. By using words in unpredictable and unconventional 
ways, Li encourages his readers to regard his texts with the same dis- 
cerning eye with which they might view money of unstable value or 
merchandise of uncertain worth. Thus even when Li addresses sub- 
jects far removed from “the economic” narrowly defined, his rhetoric 
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nonetheless often prompts readers to reflect upon the shifting val- 
ues and potential falsification not only of salable objects but also of 
words, identity, reputations, and social relationships. In this way Li’s 
writings subtly approximate in language the challenges of appraising 
the values of currencies and commodities in the early modern world. 

Mutability of value was a major theme in both Europe and China 
at the turn of the seventeenth century, but the trajectories along which 
these regions’ financial systems were progressing differed greatly. Per- 
haps the most striking disparity lay in the trend to embrace or reject 
highly symbolic forms of money. The majority of European econo- 
mies, which had previously relied on precious metals, were gradually 
beginning to adopt increasingly symbolic forms of currency such as 
fiat monies, promissory notes, and bills of exchange, whereas China 
had long since experimented with and rejected purely symbolic cur- 
rency, paper bills. Paper currency had been introduced as early as the 
Yuan dynasty but was abandoned in the mid-Ming on account of 
spiraling inflation. By Li’s lifetime, many Chinese viewed symbolic 
media of exchange with skepticism. Instead, the market trend, which 
government policy only partially endorsed, was to reduce dependence 
on symbolic currencies and, to the greatest extent possible, to deter- 
mine value via weight. Thus copper coins often changed hands at val- 
ues unrelated to the inscriptions they bore, and even lumps and ingots 
of unminted silver circulated freely. As the examples in this chap- 
ter attest, Li’s opinions of the metaphorical economies of sincerity 
and virtue reflect the strong current of cultural mistrust toward sym- 
bolic representation evident in the late Ming. Further, they exhibit 
the author’s nostalgic desire to reestablish reliable, durable standards 
of value that correspond to his views on the rectification of language. 

But paradoxically—if unsurprisingly—Li’s writings abound in 
acts of bluff, which themselves parallel the phenomena of fluctua- 
tions in monetary value and commodity prices, proliferation of media 
of exchange, and counterfeiting. The economic ideas nestled in Li’s 
writings subtly manifest the repercussions of these disturbances on 
late Ming society. Li himself, like many of his contemporaries writ- 
ing from Europe, was only dimly aware of the development of global 
networks of international trade and their effects upon the particu- 
lar economic crises he experienced. Yet his texts evince some ways 
in which local economic conditions, which were enmeshed in much 
larger, intercontinental trade relations, affected both social relations 
and verbal self-expression. 
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PROLIFERATION OF CURRENCY, FLUCTUATION IN VALUE, 
AND LI ZHI’S RHETORIC 


As early modern societies in China and Europe came to rely increas- 
ingly on commercial exchanges, money began to play a more signifi- 
cant role in their economies. And the sheer number and variety of 
currencies in use in early modern urban centers posed stark challenges 
for appraising value. By one estimate, Europe in 1600 was home to 
as many as four hundred different kinds of coins, which circulated so 
broadly that even an obscure Norman nobleman noted in his diary 
that he had learned to recognize nearly three dozen sorts of coins.!° 
And the narrator of the early sixteenth-century German chapbook 
Fortunatus carefully reports to readers the value of the many curren- 
cies his protagonist handles.'! Reports from contemporary China like- 
wise document individuals using coins from a wide array of dynasties 
and reign periods alongside contemporary issues and unminted silver. 
As the editor of the Norman gentleman’s diary remarks, “One can 
judge by this [variety] what familiarity and what care one had to take 
in handling so many types of money in order to count exactly and 
avoid errors detrimental to either the buyer or the seller.” 1? 

After 1567, when China lifted its ban on private international mar- 
itime trade, vast quantities of New World and Japanese silver started 
flowing into China, and this precious metal came to be regarded as 
the preferred store of value as well as the medium in which taxes 
were collected.” Silver played such an important role in the economy 
that the succeeding century came to be known as China’s silver cen- 
tury. However, despite its ubiquity, silver was considered too valuable 
to be used for most everyday purchases. For this reason copper coin 
remained the medium of choice for small transactions. The weight, 
inscriptions, color, and metal content of Chinese copper coin var- 
ied tremendously. Coins were made from copper of varying quality, 
extracted from mines in diverse regions of China, and cast by artisans 
of varying skill levels. As a result, even coins of the same denomina- 
tion and dating from the same period were not uniform. This was 
especially the case during the Wanli reign.'* And due to the vaga- 
ries of the market, the value stamped upon these coins often pro- 
vided only an unreliable indicator of the coin’s exchange value. One 
Ming author describes having traveled to the capital as early as 1518, 
where he found that poor quality copper coins, known in local slang 
as “boards,” were being exchanged at a rate of only half their face 
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value.” Reports from Europe also attest to alarmingly high rates of 
inflation.'¢ 

To make matters still more complicated, a large number of coins 
circulating in sixteenth-century China were not Ming issues at all. 
For nearly a century, from 1436 to 1503, the state closed all mines 
and halted the production of copper coin.” This meant that contem- 
poraries came to rely on coins from earlier periods, many of which 
had aged and thinned by passing through many hands. Gu Yanwu’s 
(1613-1682) Records of Daily Knowledge (Rizhi lu) reports that as a 
child, the author frequently encountered coins from the Northern and 
Southern Song dynasty, and even a few Tang issues.'® These antique 
coins differed from one another in size, weight, and purity. And in the 
intervening centuries since their manufacture many had been clipped 
or shaved, diminishing their value. Distinguishing among these coins 
and attributing to each its proper value was surely no simple matter. 

International trade further compounded the situation of numismatic 
complexity. As foreign coins, notably Spanish pieces of eight, entered 
China in increasingly large numbers, discrepancies arose between the 
face value of a coin and its exchange value.” For instance, the value of 
a Spanish real in Fujian or Taiwan was determined on the basis of its 
weight in silver, not its legal tender value in far-off Europe.”° 

Similarly across Europe, although governments endeavored to 
cope with an influx of foreign monies by imposing values on them by 
fiat, these values did not always reflect either the coins’ metallic con- 
tent or their legal value in their distant country of origin.” As a result, 
such efforts to impose value often proved ineffectual: royal decrees 
were disregarded, leaving vendors and licensed money changers free 
to appraise value according to market trends.” As the relationship 
between the face value and exchange value of coins grew increasingly 
tenuous, the responsibility of assessing value moved further away 
from the jurisdiction of the law and came to rest more heavily on the 
shoulders of individuals. Weighing and assaying money became an 
unremarkable part of everyday life, as attested by European paintings 
of the period (Figure 4.01).*° Such scenes were even more widespread 
in China; for instance, a Jesuit traveling in Macao and in the bustling 
international port city of Quanzhou, where Li Zhi spent his forma- 
tive years, exclaimed in wonder that even Chinese children excelled 
at appraising the quality and purity of silver.” Unsurprisingly, weigh- 
ing and assaying silver likewise feature prominently in contemporary 
Chinese fiction and drama.” 
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Figure 4.01. Johannes Vermeer (Dutch, 1632-1675). Woman Holding a Bal- 
ance, ca. 1664. Oil on canvas, 39.7 x 35.5 cm. Widener Collection (1942.9.97), 
National Gallery of Art. Photo credit: Art Resource. 


The open conflict between two incompatible systems of interpreta- 
tion—face value and metallic content—vying for the authority to 
determine the exchange value of coins highlighted the state’s failure to 
guarantee the value of money. And the uncertainty of its value under- 
mined the basic viability of the currency.?? For, as the Han dynasty 
monetary theorist Guanzi recognized, a currency’s ability to function 
effectively rests upon the confidence and respect it commands as a 
legally sanctioned instrument of exchange. Building on this idea, the 
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late Ming monetary thinker Jin Xueyan (fl. 1570) punned cleverly on 
the words for “coin” and “power” and pronounced that “coin is syn- 
onymous with power” (gian zhe quan ye). He concluded that in order 
to retain control over the country, “rulers should wield power over 
[the country’s] wealth.”?” This requires inspiring the people’s trust in 
the value of money. If ever a government loses its ability to command 
this respect, the symbolic power of money—its capacity to represent 
value—is compromised, and confusion, ambiguity, and lawlessness 
ensue as individuals scramble to reassign value on an ad hoc basis. 
This was precisely the situation in late Ming China. 

In response, the Ming state endeavored at many junctures to reas- 
sert its authority to regulate the value of coins. But laws restricting or 
prohibiting the use of certain types of coin were often unenforced and 
quickly repealed.*® And Chinese monetary policy changed course so 
unpredictably throughout the sixteenth century that the chief grand 
secretary Gao Gong (1510-1578) was moved to comment, “The peo- 
ple [live in] fear that the coin they obtain today will be worthless 
tomorrow.””? The mere rumor that a new monetary decree would 
be issued could incite market crises of panic buying or hoarding. 
One contemporary Chinese observer described the situation in these 
words: 


With each recoinage the financial assets of shops and money changers 
suddenly were rendered worthless. . . . [Merchants] usually held their 
tongues and liquidated their inventories. . . . But the petty shopkeep- 
ers and peddlers, having lost their stock of capital, expressed fear 

and doubt to each other. . . . Villainous rogues seized the opportunity 
to spread rumors; some warned that “baked lacquer” coins would 

be demonetized; others predicted that “gold reverse” coins would 

be demonetized; still others confidently asserted that Jiajing, Long- 
qing, and Wanli issues would all circulate simultaneously. The people 
did not know whom to believe. Households that had stored up coin 
would sell their stock cheaply, recouping a mere ro percent of the 
value of their holdings. A hundred coins containing a full twelve liang 
of copper would fetch a mere 0.03 tael of silver.*° 


Needless to say, such monetary instability spawned confusion and 
anxiety. 

Compounding these concerns was the related issue of price instabil- 
ity, which afflicted both contemporary China and Europe. In Europe, 
massive influxes of New World silver throughout the second half of 
the sixteenth century led to dramatic price hikes that alarmed con- 
temporaries and later came to be known as the Price Revolution.*! In 
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China, several Qing dynasty authors recollected that unsteady prices 
had contributed to a general sense of unease in the late Ming. One 
such report from the early Qing states, “Price instability has existed 
from ancient times, but . . . over the past thirty-several years the price 
of a single object has sometimes risen by ten or a hundred times. 
From dear to cheap and cheap to dear, prices have been erratic and 
unpredictable (zbanzhuan).”** Another author traced the origins of 
the prevailing economic concerns back even earlier: “[At] the end of 
the Zhengde and beginning of the Jiajing reigns . . . prices fluctuated. 
Only the capable were able to succeed. Those who were a bit slow 
were ruined. The family on the east might become rich while the fam- 
ily on the west became impoverished. As the equilibrium between 
those of higher and lower status was lost, everyone struggled over 
paltry sums.”* 

Li Zhi personally experienced the effects of these tumultuous eco- 
nomic conditions. Comments scattered throughout his writings allude 
to price hikes and sudden fluctuations in the value of currency. In one 
missive he wrote, “When the situation gets to the breaking point, the 
price of a grain of rice, a single unit of silver, and even a respectful 
glance increases in value tenfold.” “In times like these,” he ruefully 
noted, “if one can pay one coin and truly receive one coin’s worth of 
goods one will truly love and the ‘father-and-mother’ official [i.e., the 
district magistrate, who takes care of the populace as parents care 
for their children], and things will surely be different from the way 
they normally are [in such uncertain times].”** Elsewhere he reported 
that when his native Quanzhou fell prey to pirate raids in 1560, “no 
amount of money could purchase rice or corn.” In another text he 
poetically remarked, “The situation these days is like chess; it changes 
in the blink of an eye.” 

It stands to reason that, buffeted by such uncertainties, Li would 
have supported policies conducive to economic stability. Although he 
refrains from addressing this topic directly, remarks culled from the 
preface to the chapter “Famous Ministers who Enriched the Country” 
of A Book to Keep (Hidden) support this inference. Here he praises 
two celebrated finance ministers of the past, Sang Hongyang (d. 80 
BCE) and Wang Anshi (1021-1086), both well-known for instituting 
price regulation along with their ambitious programs of economic 
reform. Li explicitly commends the former for setting in place poli- 
cies designed to promote the equitable distribution of grain and for 
controlling the price of this commodity so effectively that the people’s 
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needs were satisfied and government coffers filled.” He equally lauds 
another well-known figure from Chinese economic history, Liu Yan 
(716-780), who in Li’s words “weighed the ten thousand goods and 
saw to it that nothing under heaven was excessively expensive or inex- 
pensive, and that commodity [prices] remained stable.”3* By invoking 
figures like Liu, Wang, and Sang, Li signals his approval of a bygone 
system of fair pricing and stable monetary value.” 

Li’s sober financial outlook is consonant with many of his stated 
opinions on language. In both cases he opposes fluctuation in value 
or meaning and favors constancy. As discussed in chapter one, Li’s 
writings express his consternation over the discovery that the mean- 
ings of words shift over time and his desire to restore and maintain 
their original significance. He was particularly disturbed to observe 
that by the late Ming, the word “friend,” for instance, no longer con- 
noted a cherished confidant but indicated merely a common acquain- 
tance. To be sure, the process by which the meanings of this and 
other words became diluted (or polluted or eroded) differed from that 
which caused the value of money or goods to fluctuate. Nonetheless, 
the phenomenon of a word seeming to mean less and less over time 
or carrying vastly different connotations in different contexts may be 
said to resemble the situation of objects selling for discrepant prices or 
even, arguably, coins moving in and out of the legal economy or being 
exchanged for different values. The commonality lies in the strain 
that all these situations place on acts of interpretation. Under such 
circumstances, participants in verbal and financial transactions alike 
must be alert to the variable value or meaning of the tokens being 
exchanged—coins, objects, or words. Failure to recognize that in late 
Ming common parlance the word “friend” no longer necessarily con- 
noted an intimate companion could result in as disastrous a misun- 
derstanding as the inability to discern that a coin that had once been 
legal tender had subsequently lost value or even been demonetized. 

The verbal economy of Li Zhi’s texts frequently demands that 
readers exercise precisely this sort of discrimination, in other words, 
that they choose among conflicting interpretations of a single word 
or phrase. Even when he does not employ explicitly economic diction, 
Li’s revaluation of words resonates with the monetary instabilities of 
the day. A letter he composed to his close friend Liu Dongxing exem- 
plifies this phenomenon: “The problem with worthies is that they 
love reputation. If you don’t use reputation to seduce them, they’ll 
never listen to what you say.”*° The meaning of this short passage 
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hinges on the ironic and highly idiosyncratic use of the word “wor- 
thies” (xianzhe). As any reader with common sense would concur, 
true worthies would not need to be “seduced” by means of reputa- 
tion. Thus the word “worthies” cannot be interpreted literally here. 
Rather, in this context, Li uses the term to refer to the antithesis of 
true worthies, people who deceptively present themselves as men of 
virtue and are widely (though erroneously) heralded as such by those 
too ignorant to be able to tell the difference. Li’s crafty manipulation 
of language leads to a discrepancy between readers’ expectations of 
what the word “worthies” is likely to mean—that is, what they feel 
it ought to mean—and what it actually means in this particular con- 
text. The notion that the meaning of words is flexible and must be 
reinterpreted in varying contexts mirrors the understanding that even 
familiar types of coin may have discrepant values in individual trans- 
actions or that the price of everyday items may unpredictably change. 
In this way, the passage illustrates the malleability of the significance 
of words, which parallels the shifting value of coins and the context- 
dependent price of commodities. These situations all stimulate read- 
ers of various kinds to exercise their powers of discernment.*! 

Li’s bluff-laden writings further reflect the unreliable economic 
conditions by presenting their author in a variety of guises. His use 
of rhetoric reinforces the notion that the economic uncertainties of 
the day not only affected practical, financial exchanges but also influ- 
enced language use and the construction of identity. By opting to 
present himself and his views alternately as orthodox and heretical, Li 
demonstrates the mutability of his own persona and encourages read- 
ers to adopt different attitudes toward him in different moments. This 
vacillation between legitimating and censuring his own views tacitly 
parallels the movement of coins in and out of the legal economy. For, 
just as fluctuations in the legality of a coin made users continually 
reassess the value of money, so too does Li’s protean and paradoxical 
dramatization of his ideas—as alternately legitimate and unlicensed, 
important and insignificant—compel readers to assess and reassess 
them. The internal inconsistencies in his writings invite readers at 
times to reject the very ideas they had formerly accepted, and con- 
versely to accept ideas they had once rejected. 

In a letter to his friend Jiao Hong, Li explicitly thematizes the fluc- 
tuation of his own identity. Referring to himself by one of his many 
monikers, Zhuowu, Li writes, “The person you have seen is merely 
the former Zhuowu; you do not know that the Zhuowu of today is 
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entirely different. The person you’re fond of is the Zhuowu of days 
past. You do not realize that the former Zhuowu was very flimsy and 
weak. If you felt glad for the Zhuowu of the past, then you will defi- 
nitely pity the Zhuowu of today. For if the Zhuowu of the past was 
like that, how did it come about that the Zhuowu of today turned out 
like this?” In this passage Li evinces genuine wonder at the changes 
that time has wrought upon his own identity. His inability to fathom 
the forces motivating these changes echoes contemporaries’ bewil- 
derment at the erratic changes to monetary policy and the concomi- 
tant fluctuations in the value of money. And just as demonetizations 
stirred rumors and engendered disquiet and even panic, so too did Li’s 
unconventional behavior and variable literary self-presentations give 
rise, as we have seen, to scandal and unrest among those who knew 
of him. 

Nonetheless, the analogy of Li’s chameleon-like identity to the 
shifting values of money and goods must not be overstated. While 
participants in the economy stood to lose their fortune through 
the frequent demonetizations of coins, surely no reader’s livelihood 
hinged on the reliability of Li’s authorial self-presentation. Addition- 
ally, unlike coins or commodities, which, being mere objects, lack 
the agency to enhance or reduce their own value, our author exerted 
creative control over his self-presentation and literary works. As we 
have seen, he deliberately chose to cast himself alternately as rebel- 
lious dissident and staid Confucian scholar. Despite these factors, his 
multifaceted self-presentations challenged readers’ interpretive abili- 
ties in ways that echo the difficulties of assessing more concrete forms 
of value in the late Ming. 

Yet Liinsisted at every turn that these multifarious self-presentations 
all constituted accurate expressions of his ever-changing self. He pas- 
sionately averred, “Although I shaved my hair and became a monk, 
I truly am a Confucian.”*? The copulas in each half of the sentence 
attest to Li’s sincerity. They imply that in the moment of writing he 
embraced the identity of a Confucian as fully as he had previously 
espoused that of a monk. Neither identity was feigned or counter- 
feited. His ideological position had undergone a genuine change.” 


MONETARY AND METAPHORICAL COUNTERFEITING 


This insistence on authenticity was especially important, since as early 
as the Yongle reign (1402-1424) counterfeiting had become a major, 
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inescapable part of the Ming monetary landscape. Although the sever- 
ity of the problem waxed and waned in subsequent reign periods, 
the practice persisted beyond the dynastic collapse. This scourge like- 
wise troubled the economies of western Europe and became so wide- 
spread that, according to one scholar, it affected contemporaries on a 
daily basis.” In France, as early as the reign of Francois I, complaints 
were heard that the unsanctioned alloying of coins was degrading the 
quality of money in circulation. One mid-sixteenth-century source, 
for instance, condemned the fact that “many people indiscriminately 
take and alloy coins of gold and silver, both French coins and foreign 
ones.” And in England the high number of laws prohibiting coun- 
terfeiting in the early seventeenth century testifies to the prevalence of 
this activity and the government’s inability to curb it.“ 

Counterfeiting likewise flourished in China throughout Li’s life- 
time. Not only did individuals mix base metals into the unminted 
silver taels that circulated as money, but, because the Ming govern- 
ment did not manufacture adequate supplies of copper coin or ensure 
consistent standards of quality, many even cast their own “pri- 
vate” coins.** According to contemporary reports, “in cities, people 
indulged in such roguery to their hearts’ content.”” Unsurprisingly, a 
discourse grew up mocking and condemning the widespread practice 
of counterfeiting, and this discourse gradually made its way analogi- 
cally into literature of the period.” 

The Chinese government attempted sporadically to curb the wide- 
spread use of “private monies.” Starting early in the dynasty, dire 
warnings were published advertising penalties for different types of 
counterfeiting. Punishments ranged from costly fines and beatings to 
death by strangulation or beheading.*! But the government’s message 
was not systematically enforced. In fact, the Jiajing emperor, acknowl- 
edging the ubiquity of counterfeiting and his impotence to rectify 
the situation, took extraordinary measures: he legalized the use of 
counterfeit coins and published tables establishing official exchange 
rates among them.” This policy, however, lasted only several years 
before it was revoked and the use of counterfeit money was once again 
outlawed. Throughout the mid- and late Ming, the national copper 
mines were shut down and reopened several times, sometimes after a 
lengthy hiatus. Following each closure, the mints would lay off arti- 
sans skilled at producing coins, and many of these individuals would 
ply their trade on the black market. Similarly, when the mints eventu- 
ally reopened, the state often resorted to employing notorious former 
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counterfeiters since they possessed the requisite skills.” With legiti- 
mate coins and counterfeits made by the same pairs of hands, distin- 
guishing between them posed daunting challenges. 

Li’s writings implicitly address the problem of counterfeiting 
through their scathing critiques of hypocrisy and social imposture. 
Li cites numerous examples of mere acquaintances who pose as true 
friends and ignoramuses who masquerade as scholars and teachers.** 
In each of these situations, one thing is passed off for another. And 
what rankles Li most are the cases in which the perpetrators, like 
counterfeiters of money, deliberately scheme to defraud the unsus- 
pecting and to enrich themselves at the expense of gullible people. 
In illustration of this point, Li recalls the opportunism of “people 
who pass for friends today.” They cozy up to powerful and influen- 
tial people and shamelessly exploit their inferiors. If they see a person 
in difficulty, they “stretch out their arms to snatch away his food, 
and rain stones upon him to plug up his mouth.”°> Once they have 
achieved their objective, however, they lose all interest in these rela- 
tionships: “As soon as a teacher loses his position as an official, his 
students abandon him, and as soon as he has no wealth, his students 
scatter.”°* With a tacit nod to Mencius, who famously scolded King 
Hui of Liang for elevating “profit” (li) over “righteousness” (yi), Li 
chides the false friends of his generation for likewise placing excessive 
emphasis on gain.” 

Perhaps the most stunning example of such deceitful, self-serving 
relationships appears in an anecdote Li tells about a poet, calligra- 
pher, and painter he calls simply Student Huang.** Throughout the 
narrative, Li characterizes Huang as a devious fellow who epitomizes 
the hypocrisy of contemporary Confucians. Having met Li on several 
occasions in the past, Huang appeared unannounced at his doorstep 
one day, claiming to be accompanying an illustrious gentleman on a 
pilgrimage to the mountains. Li soon discovered, however, that Stu- 
dent Huang’s visit was no coincidence; it was part of an elaborate ruse 
designed to extract a sizable gift of money from Prefect Lin Yuncheng 
of Runing, a town near Macheng. Knowing that Student Huang had 
already visited Prefect Lin three times and each time wheedled out of 
him a generous monetary gift, Li deduces that Student Huang intended 
to call on Lin once again. Huang’s visit to Li was nothing more than 
a pretext so that, when Huang later arrived at Lin’s home, he could 
convey to Lin greetings from the famous Li Zhi. Thus by using Li’s 
name as an entrée, Student Huang hoped to insinuate himself into the 
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prefect’s good graces. This at least is how Li construes the situation. 
With disgust, he comments, “Prefect Lin and I both nearly fell prey to 
[Huang’s] tricks without knowing it. How clever! [What passes for] 
the Study of the Way is no different from this!” 

Following the discussion of Student Huang’s sly ruse, the letter 
proceeds to deride as ethically corrupt both self-proclaimed recluses 
and worthies. Couching his condemnation in economically tinged 
language, Li declares: 


[Today’s Confucian scholars who] fluctuate back and forth (zhan- 
zhuan) [between calling themselves recluses and worthies] use 
cheating people to obtain profit. [Student Huang and his ilk] call 
themselves “recluses,” but their hearts are identical to those of mer- 
chants. In their mouths they speak of “virtue,” but their aspiration 
is stealing. Now to call oneself a “recluse” but to have the heart of a 
merchant is itself disgraceful. But for him to conceal the fact that he 
was trying to sponge off of [Prefect Lin], and to say instead that he 
was going [on a pilgrimage] to Mt. Song and Mt. Shao, to say that 
people can be taken in and tricked, this is particularly despicable.” 


In this passage, Li does not condemn Student Huang for seeking an 
emolument. In hard times, Li himself was not too proud to request 
financial assistance from friends and patrons.‘ He did so on numer- 
ous occasions, and this practice was not at all uncommon for unem- 
ployed or itinerant scholars. Rather, what angered Li was Huang’s 
deceit—his mendacious attempt to counterfeit his identity and pass 
himself off as a humble recluse when in fact he wanted money. 

At stake are the connotations of the term shanren, translated here 
as “recluse.” The term literally means “mountain man,” and it con- 
notes an ethical discourse with deep roots in the Confucian tradition. 
Confucius advised, “When the Way does not prevail, go into reclu- 
sion.”*! Taking this advice seriously, generations of scholars, exas- 
perated with the political intrigues of their day, fled to the hills in 
an effort to preserve their integrity. Chinese history is replete with 
examples of such righteous “mountain men” who sought to escape 
the polluting influences of society by taking refuge in remote moun- 
tain sanctuaries. Indeed, Li’s decision to resign his official post and 
retreat first to the Vimalakirti Monastery and later to the Cloister 
of the Flourishing Buddha is reminiscent of such a stance, especially 
since the image of the righteous recluse or mountain man, an individ- 
ual of lofty ethics and untainted ideals, gained widespread currency 
in the late Ming, an era in which eunuchs dominated court politics 
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and corruption flourished unchecked.” Ironically, this period also 
witnessed the phenomenon of false mountain men, hypocrites who, 
like Student Huang, pretended to lead the lives of recluses but actually 
engaged in worldly affairs.” 

As Li’s letter reveals, Student Huang embodied this contradic- 
tion: his verbal claim to instantiate moral purity resembled the shiny, 
misleading surface of a counterfeit coin or the deceptive garments 
of the “pretentious gentleman” mentioned in the previous chapter: 
it masked a base interior. And this deliberately crafted discrepancy 
between outer representation and inner substance incited Li’s rage. In 
the letter he curses Student Huang, calling him “a hungry dog schem- 
ing about the day-old shit [he plans to eat].”™ 

Moreover, in his wrath Li overgeneralizes; extrapolating wildly 
from Student Huang’s example, he hyperbolically condemns as hyp- 
ocrites all people who talk of virtue. He writes, “The people these 
days who discuss virtue and nature-and-life all ‘travel to Mt. Song 
and Mt. Shao.’”® This blanket accusation illustrates Li’s perception 
that Student Huang’s ruse is no isolated example; it is indicative of 
deceptions pervasive throughout late Ming society. In other essays, 
Li also opines that men “of real talent and intelligence are truly few,” 
whereas a great number of “today’s scholars . . . frantically scheme 
about securing profit and avoiding harm. They have departed from 
reality and cut themselves off from the root.”°° His belief that his 
entire society is riddled with duplicity provokes Li to fits. In another 
letter he exclaims, “Every time I see people planning to cheat heaven 
and entrap people I want to grab a blade and chop off their heads!”67 
These violent fantasies of retribution for social imposture echo gov- 
ernment warnings that monetary counterfeiting will be punished by 
beheading. And in his fantasy, Li endows himself with the authority 
to arbitrate between falsity and authenticity. 

The emotional intensity of Li’s response to Student Huang’s decep- 
tion and the alacrity with which he generalizes from one instance of 
duplicity and condemns all “men who talk of virtue” may strike read- 
ers as extreme or even paranoid. But these reactions begin to make 
sense if we regard them as psychological symptoms associated with 
living in a culture of widespread counterfeiting and hypocrisy. Rich- 
ard Doty explains that often “when any one [coin] is proven false, 
every other one will be suspect.”® In other words, the bond of trust on 
which the monetary system rests, once broken, is not easily restored. 
A similar logic governs human relations, grounded in trust (xin) and 
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expressed in words. So, just as counterfeit coins attack our deeply 
ingrained assumptions about monetary value, Student Huang’s social 
imposture stirs up unsettling questions about the reliability of ver- 
bal communication and even, perhaps, identity. It prompts readers to 
question how much credence we can or should put in an individual’s 
ability to represent himself in words. 

In an essay titled “On Loftiness and Cleanliness” (Gao jie shuo) Li 
describes his personal experience of having been deceived repeatedly 
by people who represented themselves in misleading words. “Time 
and again,” he writes, I exerted myself to the utmost in serving... 
‘men of intelligence and talent’ with sincere respect, but in the end 
they did not reciprocate my sincerity.” He tells how, in exasperation, 
he simply removed himself from circulation: “I had no other choice but 
to separate myself from them. Since they were not only insincere but 
also treacherous, I had no choice other than to keep my distance... . 
In the end I was unable to maintain relations with anyone.”® Accord- 
ing to this narrative, Li was driven into reclusion because his interac- 
tions with other people had become intolerable. Naively taking at face 
value his interlocutors’ claim to be “men of intelligence and talent,” 
Li responded by lavishing sincerity upon them. But again and again 
these phonies defrauded him, for they offered in exchange only super- 
ficial semblances—counterfeits—of respect. 

Thus metaphorically Li’s decision to remove himself from social 
intercourse corresponds to what economists refer to as Gresham’s 
law, namely that “bad money drives good money out.” This eco- 
nomic principle states that where alloyed, damaged, or counterfeit 
coins abound, this low-quality currency will become the preferred 
medium of exchange and full-bodied coins will go out of circulation; 
they will be hoarded for their enduring value. By analogy, then, Li’s 
retreat to the monastery in Macheng can be interpreted as a kind of 
self-hoarding, an assertion of his ethical superiority and a rejection of 
anyone who would counterfeit virtue. 

However, as the English etymology of the word “currency” 
indicates—from the Latin currere, “to run”—currency must circu- 
late. And human beings too must engage in social interaction. Li 
recognized the disadvantages of remaining forever holed up in his 
monastic retreat. Despite the solace he took in Buddhist reclusion, his 
writings document his yearning to return to social circulation, a need 
so strong it seemed at times to prompt him to reconsider the motiva- 
tions that had driven him into reclusion in the first place. He writes: 
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Although I keep the door closed all day, | have the unceasing desire 
to meet someone whose virtue surpasses my own. For a full year I 
have sat alone, and for a full year I have endured the sorrow of not 
meeting anyone who could deeply understand me. . . . Hearing foot- 
steps in a deserted valley or even seeing a face that looks as if it might 
belong to a countryman brings delight.” Yet [people who misunder- 
stand me] say that I do not wish to see anyone. How could this be? I 
just regret that so far no one resembling a human being has stopped 
by. Even if a shadow slightly resembling that of a human being paid a 
call, I would immediately do obeisance, giving no heed to whether the 
person was of lowly status. I would run toward him, giving no heed 
to whether the person was of noble status. In every case, I would per- 
ceive his strengths and overlook his shortcomings. Not only would I 
overlook his shortcomings, but I would also, with the utmost respect, 
serve him as my teacher. How much the more so, given that I am 
“biased” in favor of such people!” 


In this passage Li expresses several discrepant views; he begins by 
evincing the desire to meet someone whose virtue exceeds his own. 
Yet, as he continues, he presents himself as increasingly desperate. 
By the end, he seems ready to forgive the duplicity he so violently 
condemned and to settle for the company of “shadows” that only 
“slightly resemble ... human beings.” While extreme loneliness may 
have driven Li to express such sentiments, I would venture that the cri- 
teria on which he chose his interlocutors did not in fact waver much. 
It is telling that the concessions Li considers making with regard to 
the kind of companions with whom he would interact pertain to “sta- 
tus” and “noble rank,” external factors that have no necessary bear- 
ing on an individual’s sincerity of heart. In fact, Li continued to place 
a premium on genuineness of spirit. This inclination to value authen- 
ticity is affirmed in another essay, in which Li repeats that his friends 
and associates must all “appreciate virtue.””* It seems, then, that his 
standards remained more or less constant: he sought acquaintances 
on the basis of their genuine ethical fiber and was willing to overlook 
their social position, status, or outward appearance. 

He did, however, lament the fact that his contemporaries often 
misunderstood his values and construed his behavior as “biased and 
unfair.”” He relates that they accused him of inhospitably turning 
guests away from his door or “failing to receive them with cour- 
tesy.””4 He also reports that one friend ignorantly inquired, “You are 
fond of friends, but these past two years I haven’t noticed that you’ve 
had associations with anyone. Why is that?”” These anecdotes dem- 
onstrate the extent to which Li felt that the majority of his educated 
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peers failed to comprehend his motivations or to acknowledge the gap 
between his own authentic sentiments and other people's phoniness. 

Indeed Li’s writings often excoriate his contemporaries for what 
Li identifies as their failures of discernment. On the economic plane, 
their inability to discriminate between sincerity and superficiality 
echoes the difficulty many sixteenth-century Chinese and Europeans 
experienced distinguishing between legitimate coins and counterfeits. 
The analogy I have been proposing places Li in the position of the 
valuable, full-bodied coin and explains his reluctance to interact with 
inferior people as unwillingness to degrade his own value. This anal- 
ogy finds support in a comparison Li draws between social and eco- 
nomic exchanges. In his essay “On Five Types of Death” (Wu si pian), 
Li commends men who sacrifice their lives for the sake of a soul- 
mate who fully appreciates their value. This valiant act Li describes 
as doing “big business” (da maimai). In the same breath, he deni- 
grates men who give up their lives for false friends who fail to recog- 
nize their worth. This foolish act he characterizes as making a “petty 
sale” (xiao maimai).”° His point is that only those who die for a true 
friend “sell” their lives for an appropriate price. Yet too many of his 
contemporaries, Li implies, lack the perspicacity to tell the difference. 

The comparison of friendship to a financial exchange helps to 
explain the indignant reaction many of Li’s actions provoked among 
contemporaries. For, just as a person who lacks the discrimination 
to distinguish between legitimate currency and counterfeit might cry 
foul when a counterfeit coin is rejected in a transaction, Li’s con- 
temporaries bridled at his refusal to interact with men of feigned or 
superficial virtue. Unable to differentiate between genuine sagacity 
and its counterfeit, these ignorant men accused Li of being excessively 
finicky in his choice of companions and interlocutors. 

Li was deeply troubled by what he construed as his contem- 
poraries’ inability to understand him, their failure to distinguish 
between genuine articles and fakes—real virtue and its mere sem- 
blance. Nonetheless, one can easily imagine that Li’s peculiar and 
erratic behavior may truly have baffled many of his contemporaries. 
The unpredictability of his behavior and the uncertainty it generated 
may even be compared to the haphazard monetary policy pursued by 
the Ming government. By alternating between legitimating and out- 
lawing counterfeit coins, the government created a situation in which 
discriminating between authentic and false coins was extremely dif- 
ficult. Similarly, the multiplicity of positions among which Li’s prose 
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frequently shuttles provided opportunities for readers of these texts to 
practice the skill of discernment. 

The widespread practice of counterfeiting in the late Ming affected 
more than the monetary economy alone; it resonated with and per- 
haps even amplified wide-ranging cultural reflections on the reliabil- 
ity of representations of all sorts—especially verbal representations. 
And it provided fertile ground for musings on the difficulty of dis- 
cerning between genuine articles and fakes. Traces of these discourses 
may be found in writings on subjects far removed from money per se. 
Li’s remarks on the debasement of virtue, the perversion of language, 
and the prevalence of social posturing provide telling examples; his 
condemnations of phoniness and praise of authenticity, as well as his 
sophisticated use of rhetoric, obliquely mirror and comment upon the 
unstable economic conditions of the late Ming. Most interestingly, 
the literary nature of his text permits Li the freedom to approach 
this subject from incongruous, even contradictory perspectives. Thus 
whereas Li speaks out strongly against the counterfeiting of identity, 
he nonetheless at times perpetuates duplicity through his rhetoric. By 
simultaneously condemning counterfeiting and perpetrating a sort of 
deception on his readers, Li’s text exemplifies the magnitude, com- 
plexity, and widespread repercussions of this problem. 


CHAPTER 5 


Dubious Books and 
Definitive Editions 


The volume and diversity of sixteenth-century book editions, both 
legitimate and forged, called upon individuals to exercise powers of 
discrimination analogous to those required for judging the value and 
authenticity of money and spoken words. In urban centers across 
late sixteenth-century China and Europe, literacy and print culture 
were on the rise.' As early as 1522, one Ming scholar commented 
that “books [have become] as numerous as the sea is vast.”? And four 
years later, Erasmus wondered whether there was “anywhere on earth 
exempt from these swarms of new books.” For his part, the Span- 
ish skeptic Francisco Sanchez (ca. 1550-ca. 1623) estimated that “ten 
million years would not suffice to read all the books there were.” A 
comical image from 1511 illustrates the situation. Visually comparing 
the manufacture of books to the baking of bread, the German artist 
Albrecht Dürer suggested that by the early sixteenth century, printed 
books had become as widely available as loaves of bread—a staple 
of early modern intellectual life (Figure 5.01). The technologies of 
book printing, as well as the means for ensuring the literal accuracy 
of texts—to say nothing of the doctrinal purity of their contents— 
differed in China and Europe. Matters of ideological orthodoxy and 
deviancy and their effects upon readers will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter; this chapter focuses on book editions as material 
objects that may be printed with or without the consent of the author, 
pirated, forged, augmented, expurgated, or misattributed. More spe- 
cifically, I examine questions that arose as readers, editors, and book 
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collectors attempted to sift through the jumble of contending book 
editions and differentiate between reliable and spurious texts. 

As Ming dynasty printers and book sellers knew well, the tren- 
chant style and scandalous opinions associated with Li Zhi meant 
that any work bearing his name would surely attract a buyer. Eager 
to cash in on his reputation, they freely borrowed his name and 
appended it to works by other authors, hoping thereby to increase 
sales. The deliberate misattribution of books and commentaries to Li 
Zhi began during our author’s lifetime and grew more flagrant after 
his death.” While forgery and piracy of Li’s works were particularly 
widespread, due in large part to his national notoriety, these phenom- 
ena were scarcely unique; in both Europe and China, a great many 
early modern authors’ books appeared in editions both legitimate and 
unsanctioned. 

What is striking is that the material falsification of books in this 
period—an era in which the very notion of intellectual property rights 
was in its infancy in both China and the West—mirrored the themes 
of counterfeited identity characteristic of many early modern texts. 
As we have seen, Li’s writings repeatedly denounce the discrepan- 
cies between surface appearances and underlying realities and exhort 
readers to beware of hypocrisy and lurking deception. Yet when Li 
discussed his own practice of reading, to which he dedicated his retire- 
ment, he rarely if ever voiced concern that the book editions to which 
he had access may have been faulty. Neither did he decry the unau- 
thorized printing of his own works. Indeed it is uncertain whether he 
was even aware that the books he had authored were appearing in 
spurious editions. His genuine writings and personal opinions there- 
fore play a secondary role in this chapter; my primary concern is the 
question of authenticity that vexed readers and collectors struggling 
to differentiate between reliable and fraudulent editions. When hack 
writers and unscrupulous printers meddled with Li’s texts by adding 
to them, subtracting from them, imitating Li’s style, or printing works 
under his name without his permission, they created a situation in 
which, ironically, books that deplored deception may themselves have 
been fakes. And books that extolled the virtues of clear judgment 
required readers to exercise their own judgment to determine whether 
these very editions were accurate or inauthentic. 

The growing role of books and printing in everyday life in China 
and Europe in this period is well documented, as are the frequent 
abuses of this medium of textual transmission. In both regions, 
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Figure 5.01. Albrecht Dürer (German, 1471-1528). Satirical subject; study of 
three laborers. 1551. Pen and ink drawing, 20.4 x 29.8 cm. NI 1288; Al1517. 
Art Resource. Photo credit: René-Gabriel Ojéda. 


ineffective checks on authors’ control over the dissemination of their 
works generated unease among authors and readers alike. And con- 
temporary scholars and book collectors registered their suspicion that 
they or others might lack the ability to identify incomplete, forged, 
or misleading volumes. The prefaces to Li’s posthumously published 
Another Book to Burn attempt to quell such concerns. As personal 
friends and disciples of the author, the preface writers sought to over- 
come readers’ anxieties by discrediting earlier, illegitimate editions 
and elevating their own edition as the single, true, authentic one. I 
analyze the rhetorical bids for authenticity made in these several pref- 
aces and compare them to techniques used by Montaigne’s female 
disciple, Marie le Jars de Gournay (1565-1645), in her posthumous 
prefaces to the French author’s Essays, published in 1595, 1598, 1600, 
1602, 1604, 1617, 1625, and 1635.° These case studies exemplify Chi- 
nese and European editors’ efforts to establish the credibility of their 
own editions and to allay readers’ fears about the mutability of texts. 
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PROLIFERATION OF EDITIONS AND FAULTY, 
UNRELIABLE BOOKS 


By the turn of the seventeenth century, more than ever before in 
either China or Europe, books had become an indispensable part 
of everyday life. Sold at increasingly affordable rates, especially in 
China, books were small and portable, and they addressed every sub- 
ject imaginable.’ There were merchants’ manuals, travel guidebooks, 
materia medica, almanacs, encyclopedias, poetry and essay antholo- 
gies, collections of epistolary correspondence and adages, political 
pamphlets, religious tracts, songbooks, erotic albums, narratives of 
voyages to exotic lands complete with accounts of foreign costumes 
and customs, morality books, study guides, handbooks on refined 
taste, editions of classical literature, Bibles, and, of course, books on 
how to distinguish genuine books from fakes! 

While the majority of the population in China and Europe 
remained illiterate during this period, the number of readers 
increased substantially, especially in China.” As early as the fifteenth 
century, the Chinese literatus Ye Sheng (1420-1474) averred that 
in his day the consumers of books included farmers, workers, mer- 
chants, peddlers, and women.’ In 1488, a Korean visitor to China 
remarked that south of the Yangzi River even “village children, fer- 
rymen, and sailors” could read.'° While these descriptions are likely 
exaggerated, by the end of the sixteenth century in China, semi- 
literate commoners, so-called “ignorant men and women” (yu fu 
yu fu), constituted an emerging class of readers for genres such as 
vernacular fiction and encyclopedias for everyday use.!! Reading 
publics in Europe were also on the rise, albeit more slowly, as lit- 
eracy gradually spread beyond the ranks of scholars and clerics, to 
include jurists, doctors, and a growing number of shopkeepers. In 
1516 Erasmus already imagined a society in which “even the low- 
liest women [could] read the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles . . . 
[and] as a result, the farmer [could] sing some portion of them at 
the plow, the weaver hum some parts of them to the movement of 
his shuttle.” ” 

As scholars have shown, the quantity of volumes produced, 
the speed at which books were manufactured, and the numbers 
of individuals engaged in making them all rose significantly in 
this period. These developments led to similar problems of quality 
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control, even though the structures of the book printing and selling 
industries differed in China and Europe. Because European mov- 
able type technology required a considerable initial outlay of capi- 
tal, printing in Europe was concentrated in urban centers. By 1470 
nineteen European cities had invested in printing presses, and by 
1500 this number had grown to 255. According to one estimate, 
the business of printing in Europe expanded sevenfold over the 
course of the sixteenth century, and during this span Venice, one 
of Europe’s premier printing centers, was home to an estimated 
453 individuals working as printers, publishers, booksellers, and 
bookbinders.!* To maximize efficiency, teams of workers simul- 
taneously set type, proofread, and operated the printing presses. 
This piecemeal production style often generated editions marred 
by copious errors.” 

In China, the relatively low cost and minimal equipment required 
for woodblock printing allowed printing to take place throughout the 
empire. Although in the late Ming the large-scale commercial print- 
ing industry was concentrated in Li Zhi’s native Fujian province, 
craftsmen could be employed wherever was convenient—in urban 
workshops such as those of Hangzhou and Suzhou, in government 
offices, even in private residences.'° These artisans carved entire texts 
onto wooden blocks that could be printed and reprinted at will. The 
economic incentives for commercial publishers to print books swiftly 
were arguably even more intense in China than in Europe, although 
economic pressures afflicted European publishing too. Fujian print- 
ers were notorious for hiring careless craftsmen who valued the vol- 
ume of their output over accuracy.” Using cheap ink that smudged 
or bled through gossamer-thin sheets of paper, these workers pro- 
duced volumes littered with typos, misprints, and indecipherable 
passages, which Li’s contemporaries deplored.'® Xie Zhaozhe (1567- 
1624), for instance, griped that printers from the urban printing cen- 
ter of Jianyang in Fujian “produced the greatest number of books, 
but used the lowest quality wood blocks and paper.”!? And the play- 
wright Shen Zijin (1583-1665) railed against “absurd printer’s typos” 
like accidentally replacing the character Z (hai) with AX (shi).?° In 
subsequent centuries, Qing scholars judged the shoddy craftsmanship 
of Ming volumes even more harshly, claiming, “When people of the 
Ming dynasty produced a book, they killed it.”*! These remarks all 
find corollaries in statements by European contemporaries, including 
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Jean Bouchet (1476—ca. 1558), Clément Marot (1496-1554), Robert 
Burton (1577-1640), and Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585), the last of 
whom protested that the number of typos in contemporary editions 
was so high that even “the many eyes of Argos would not see clearly 
enough” to detect them all.” 

The confusion generated by errors and misprints was compounded 
by the fact that the same texts could often be found in discrepant ver- 
sions. Whether in China or Europe, few early modern authors viewed 
printing as the culmination of their literary labors; rather, they con- 
tinued to revise their writings long after the initial publication. Per- 
haps inspired by the etymology of the word “author,” derived from 
the Latin augeo, “I augment,” countless European authors, includ- 
ing Erasmus, Bodin, Ronsard, Bacon, and Montaigne, continually 
added to their texts. Citing the fact that he was perpetually accru- 
ing new experiences, Montaigne swore to amend his essays “for as 
long as there [were] paper and ink in the world.”?? The covers and 
title pages of the resultant second and third editions typically cele- 
brated the books’ “updated,” “improved,” or “expanded” status. For 
example, the title page of the third (1625) edition of Bacon’s Essays 
boasts that it is “newly enlarged.”** And the title page of the 1588 edi- 
tion of Montaigne’s Essays reads, “Fifth edition, expanded by a third 
book and six hundred additions more than the first two.”*> The 1595 
edition of the same work further proclaims its status as a “new edi- 
tion, taken from the one found after the author’s death, revised and 
expanded by a third more than the previous impressions.””° 

The decision to bring out these subsequent editions rested on more 
than the authors’ accretionary practice of writing. Practical, financial 
factors also played a part. In most European countries, censorship 
laws required that prior to issuing any title, printing houses had to 
obtain official permission, generally in the form of a royal privilege 
bestowing exclusive printing rights upon a particular publisher for a 
delimited period of time. It is no accident, then, that second editions 
often appeared precisely when the first royal printing privilege was 
slated to expire. By collaborating with authors to publish revised edi- 
tions, European printers sought to renew their printing privileges and 
thereby secure future profits. 

In late Ming China the government did not exercise prepublication 
censorship, although it had attempted to do so in the Song dynasty 
and, by some accounts, even into the early Ming.” In roo9 the Song 
emperor Zhenzong issued an edict requiring private individuals to 
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submit their manuscripts to local officials prior to publication. How- 
ever, these regulations were difficult to enforce, and by the late Ming 
censorship primarily occurred after a work was published, as in the 
case of Li Zhi’s writings.” The Ming state did reserve for itself the 
authority to print certain types of material, including astronomical 
texts, natural histories, and calendars, and it established standard, 
orthodox editions of the Confucian classics. But these exclusive rights 
were not always respected, and even when they were, they affected 
only a minority of texts, leaving printers at liberty to print or reprint 
other works. Consequently multiple and inconsistent editions of 
essays, novels, epistolary anthologies, poetry, and drama flourished 
unchecked, and printers freely festooned the covers and title pages of 
updated editions with the phrases “revised,” “re-carved,” and “cor- 
rected.” Like their European counterparts, early modern Chinese 
authors generally regarded printing as a provisional step in the pro- 
cess of a book’s development. Li’s peers thought nothing of publish- 
ing and republishing—or adding to—versions of their own and their 
friends’ writings.”? 

While the extant evidence does not allow us to conclude decisively 
that Li Zhi augmented his works between the publication of succes- 
sive editions, comments culled from his letters suggest that, like his 
peers, he was continually revising, editing, and supplementing his 
works. In one letter, written in 1588 to his friend Jiao Hong, who 
would later compose a preface for Another Book to Burn, Li confides, 
“A Book to Burn is already more than a hundred pages long. I do not 
know how much more I shall add to it.”3° Elsewhere he writes, “I’m 
seventy-five years old. P’ll die any day now, but I still dwell among 
books; my brush is always moist, and my ink stone always wet.”*! 
More tellingly he declares, “My hand writes down whatever crosses 
my mind, and as I write, I publish; this process cannot be stopped.”** 
Together these remarks imply that like many of his contemporaries 
in Europe, Li did not view publication as the culminating stage in a 
book’s production but rather as a moment in the long and complex 
process of creating a test.” 

Another factor contributing to the coexistence of contending edi- 
tions of individual titles was that in an era before the notion of intel- 
lectual property had fully matured, it was not uncommon for Chinese 
printers to produce unauthorized editions of popular works. Having 
obtained a copy of a text, they could have a set of wood blocks carved, 
print copies, and profit from the proceeds, even if they had taken 
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no part in the intellectual labor of authoring the test. In an effort 
to thwart such “promiscuous reprinting” and protect their prod- 
ucts, certain printers added to the covers and front matter menacing 
phrases like “Book pirates will be prosecuted.”** But these warnings 
were rarely enforced and ultimately served little more than a rhetori- 
cal function. As a statement by Li’s patron Ma Jinglun (1562-1605) 
attests, a large number of editions of Li’s works were printed under 
such shady circumstances: 


The books that circulate as Li Zhi’s in the world today, such as the 
Shaanxi edition of Nanxun lu, the Changlu edition of Longxi ji, the 
Huizhou edition of Sanjiao pin, the Jining edition of Daoxue chao, 
the Yongping edition of Dao gu lu, and the Shanxi edition of Ming 
deng lu, are all works by people who did not know the gentleman; 
they simply enjoyed reading his books and took delight in printing 
them. The gentleman had no knowledge of this. What’s more, book- 
sellers, greedy for profit, saw that by printing his books they could 
make a killing. So whenever they could get their hands on one of the 
gentleman’s manuscripts, there was nothing they would not bring out 
in print.” 


Unsurprisingly, the textual accuracy of these pirated editions was 
dubious. Yet remarkably certain authors not only tolerated but even 
championed the production of such works. The seventeenth-century 
Chinese publisher Zhang Chao (1650-ca. 1711), for instance, claimed 
that many authors were so delighted to have their works reprinted 
that they didn’t care who printed them.“ In Europe, Erasmus, whose 
books were also notoriously pirated, is known to have turned a blind 
eye toward the unsanctioned reproduction of his writings. His actions 
suggest that no matter how many errors these illegitimate editions 
contained, he believed they would further the broad dissemination 
of his ideas.” Montaigne even proudly took credit for the five edi- 
tions of the Essays that appeared during his lifetime, although only 
four of them were printed legally.** According to Ma Jinglun, Li Zhi 
remained ignorant of the unauthorized reproduction of his writings. 
Yet one wonders whether, had he been aware of these rogue editions, 
he would have self-righteously denounced their fraudulence or, like 
Montaigne, endorsed them. One can even imagine Li mischievously 
titling a volume A Book to Pirate. 

If Li himself was ignorant of or unfazed by the widespread phe- 
nomenon of book piracy, others of his era were not. The illegitimate 
reproduction of books brought with it a host of complications, for 
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woodblock printing and movable type each endowed printers with 
the ability to tamper with, alter, and expurgate texts for their own 
ends. And commercial printers on both continents, eager to boost rev- 
enue, took great liberties with the texts they produced: they removed, 
inserted, and rearranged passages at whim. Li’s senior contemporary 
Lang Ying (1487- ca. 1566) was among the many who decried this 
practice: “Bookshops have only profit as their aim, and every time 
they chance on the good books printed in various provinces, should 
these books be expensive, the Fujian bookshops will immediately 
reprint them. The number of fascicles and the table of contents will 
be exactly the same, but the contents [of the books] will be greatly 
diminished without anyone knowing, thus one book can be sold for 
the price of half a book, and people fight to buy it.” According one of 
the prefaces to Another Book to Burn, studied below, Li’s books were 
“counterfeited and muddled” in precisely this manner.*? Li’s friend 
Yuan Zhongdao (1570-1623) testified that editions of Li’s works were 
also “regrettably augmented” by miscellaneous materials.*! 

The liberties Chinese publishers took with texts were in no way 
unusual. European printers routinely disregarded the royal privi- 
leges that, in theory, protected rival shops’ exclusive printing rights. 
Instead printers would obtain books manufactured by their competi- 
tors, have the type reset, and run off editions or partial editions of 
their own. If they reduced the typeface or deleted portions of text, 
these volumes could sometimes be sold for a fraction of the book’s 
original price.” Textual manipulations of this kind were widespread 
throughout seventeenth-century Europe and are recorded in the com- 
ments of the Englishman Richard Head (ca. 1637—ca. 1686): “If one 
Bookseller printed a book that sold, another would get it printed in 
a lesser Character, and so the book being less in bulk, although the 
same in matter, would sell it for a great deal less in price, and so 
undersel [sic] one another: and of late there hath been hardly a book 
but it is epitomized, and for the most part spoiled, only for a little 
gain: so that few books that are good, are now printed, only Col- 
lections and patches out of several books.”” While infringements of 
this sort were exceedingly common in China as well as Europe and 
clearly affected Li’s writings, the abuse most strongly associated with 
our author was forgery—that is, the production of new texts deliber- 
ately misattributed to Li Zhi. Knowing that books bearing Li’s name 
could turn an enormous profit, printers habitually affixed his name 
to works blatantly written by other people in imitation Li’s style. So 
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frequently was Li’s name co-opted for such commercial purposes that 
the phenomenon was well documented soon after Li’s death. As his 
friend and admirer Yuan Zhongdao confirms, “Li Zhi’s books have 
been sold under the names of other people and adulterated.”** Con- 
cerns about the forgery of Li’s texts also feature prominently in the 
prefaces to Another Book to Burn. 

The works most commonly attributed spuriously to Li Zhi were 
fiction and drama commentaries. One modern scholar has identified 
at least eleven editions of fiction and drama that list Li’s name as 
commentator, even though there is no strong evidence that he actu- 
ally authored any of the remarks in these books.* In at least one case, 
two discrepant sets of commentaries sold under Li’s name seem to 
undermine one another’s authenticity: in 1614, Li Zhi’s name was 
appended to a 120-chapter edition of the contemporary novel Out- 
laws of the Marsh, although it had already been listed four years ear- 
lier in association with the roo-chapter version of the same book. The 
substance of these two sets of comments was entirely different, which 
suggests that one or both texts was likely a fake.““ These works and 
the uncertainty surrounding their authorship generated doubt about 
the authenticity of editions bearing Li Zhi’s name. 

Li was unquestionably among the late Ming authors whose works 
were most frequently forged. Yet it was common practice for Chinese 
book merchants to affix the names of best-selling authors to less allur- 
ing texts. Some near contemporaries whose works were also frequently 
forged for commercial purposes were Chen Jiru (1558-1639), Yuan 
Hongdao, Feng Menglong (1574-1646), and Zhong Xing (1574-1625).*” 
The renowned editor and publisher Yu Xiangdou (fl. 1596) is known to 
have reprinted and sold the same historical treatise under the names of 
no fewer than three different well-known contemporary authors within 
a ten-year span. Perhaps he was trying to test empirically which “brand 
name” would sell the greatest number of copies.** The names and repu- 
tations of famous authors were also used to sell various other products. 
By one account, Chen Jiru’s name appeared on a certain delicious kind 
of bean cake, and his portrait was found adorning the signs hanging 
from wine shops and teahouses with which he had scarcely any connec- 
tion. Apparently the mere association with a well-known man of let- 
ters, no matter how tenuous or even invented the connection may have 
been, lent these establishments an air of refinement.*? 

Problems of mislabeling and misattribution pervaded the early 
modern world and affected all spheres of cultural activity. In China, 
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paintings, calligraphy, antigues, and collectibles as well as ancient and 
modern books were all routinely forged, copied, and misattributed. 
The notorious book forger Feng Fang (1493-1566) used ancient-style 
characters to fabricate editions of canonical works such as the Book 
of Changes, the Book of Documents, the Classic of Poetry, and the 
Spring and Autumn Annals, which he then attempted to pass off as 
earlier, more authentic versions of the classics than the copies widely 
in circulation at the time. Feng’s forgeries took their place alongside 
similar hoaxes by Yang Shen (1488-1559) and Wang Shizhen, who 
also produced editions of “lost, ancient” books.*° Antique objects and 
both ancient and contemporary artwork were also often objects of 
forgery.*! One biographer of the artist Chen Hongshou declared that 
his prints had been forged by thousands of hands.” Although this 
number is obviously inflated for dramatic effect, these accounts help 
to situate the counterfeiting and piracy of Li Zhi’s works in their cul- 
tural context. These acts of falsification were not isolated phenom- 
ena; such illicit reproduction formed an inescapable part of the early 
modern cultural landscape. 


ON BOOK COLLECTING AND THE PROBLEM 
OF FINDING RELIABLE EDITIONS 


Did anyone care? Were contemporaries perturbed by the abundance 
of unreliable editions? Or were early modern readers content to con- 
sume whatever editions were close to hand, regardless of their accu- 
racy? Art historian Craig Clunas, who has meticulously studied late 
Ming manuals of taste, avers that his sources rarely mention books as 
objects of connoisseurship, even though these texts devote consider- 
able space to detailing the criteria by which to discriminate between 
genuine and false antique ink stones, incense burners, and other mate- 
rial objects.” Ming readers certainly displayed remarkably catholic 
taste in the subjects about which they chose to read, and a great many 
readers, including Li Zhi himself, were also unperturbed by the poor 
quality or inaccuracy of the book editions they may have consulted 
or owned. But despite this indifference on the part of some, certain 
discriminating book collectors did take care to distinguish rigor- 
ously among credible and questionable editions of books. Moreover, 
regardless of readers’ actual behavior, authors and editors strove to 
promote readers’ awareness of the discrepancies among editions and 
to establish their own editions as unassailably authoritative. 
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The late Ming dynasty saw a spike in the numbers of individuals 
involved in collecting books as well as in the size of the collections 
they amassed. Whereas in the Northern Song dynasty, a collection 
of 50,000 fascicles would have been impressively large, Ming book 
collectors amassed collections exceeding 80,000 fascicles.°* And 
although Li Zhi was likely exaggerating, he boasted that even in his 
remote mountain retreat at the Cloister of the Flourishing Buddha 
he had access to “thousands of fascicles.”*> In urban pockets across 
Europe, book collections also grew as members of the increasingly 
literate bourgeoisie sought to improve or affirm their cultural stand- 
ing. By the mid-seventeenth century it was not unusual for European 
doctors and lawyers to possess over a thousand volumes, and some, 
including the Spanish author Francisco de Quevedo (1580-1645), 
owned as many as 5,000 tomes.** Li Zhi’s contemporary Hu Ying- 
lin (1551-1602), drawing upon a distinction first made by the Song 
dynasty painter Mi Fu (1051-1107) with regard to collectors of paint- 
ings, classified the growing numbers of Chinese book collectors into 
two types. True connoisseurs (jianshangzhe) possessed genuine aes- 
thetic or scholarly appreciation of the objects in their collections, 
while mere enthusiasts (aoshizhe) used collecting instrumentally 
as a means to exhibit their social status.”” In early modern China, 
the latter category was sharply on the ascent, its numbers swelled by 
upwardly mobile merchants seeking to flaunt their newly acquired 
affluence and leverage it to obtain positions of cultural prestige.** Yet 
individuals of both kinds had a strong incentive to avoid purchas- 
ing phony publications: true scholars eschewed them out of concern 
that faulty texts might distort their understanding of the content and 
meaning of the texts at hand, and mere enthusiasts shunned these vol- 
umes because, by doing so, they demonstrated their refinement and 
discriminating taste. 

On both continents consumers with social pretentions were as 
eager to avoid laying out great sums for spurious or incomplete texts 
as they were to avoid paying dearly for false objects such as bogus 
antiques and counterfeited coins. As early as 1522, the Italian jurist 
Giovanni Nevizzano of Asti (d. 1540) complained of the difficulty 
of distinguishing between reliable and spurious volumes: “The great 
number of books makes it difficult to find individual ones. . . . Take 
care which books you should buy; and you, bookseller, take thought 
about which list to give to your customer, in what order the books 
should be printed, and how the fascicles gathered.”® Remarks like 
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these also resounded throughout sixteenth-century China. An author 
who referred to himself as The Old Man of Five Lakes (Wuhu laoren) 
wrote, “Between heaven and earth, it is difficult to find an authentic 
man, and it is also rare to encounter an authentic book.” 

In both regions, savvy readers began to develop sophisticated strat- 
egies for negotiating among conflicting editions, as well as methods 
for identifying forgeries. So sustained and meticulous were European 
collectors’ efforts to differentiate between authentic and bogus texts 
and to catalogue them comprehensively, that the European historian 
Anthony Grafton has observed, “In the Renaissance . . . forger and 
critic marched in lockstep.”*! European bibliophiles were assisted in 
their efforts by the relatively strict regulation of book publication 
there. Although this system was imperfectly enforced, the fact that, at 
least in theory, books had to be cleared with the authorities prior to 
publication enabled European collectors to assemble comprehensive 
(or allegedly comprehensive) bibliographies of all the books circulat- 
ing within a certain jurisdiction. These lists could then be annotated 
with researched or anecdotal evidence of which volumes had been 
pirated. 

Early in the sixteenth century, Renaissance humanists pioneered 
elaborate philological methods of textual comparison in an effort to 
establish standard editions of classical texts, both pagan and Chris- 
tian. Building upon this foundation, the great Swiss bibliographer 
Konrad Gesner undertook the monumental task of assembling his Bib- 
liotheca Universalis, a comprehensive catalogue of all extant works 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In the preface to his magnum opus, 
Gesner outlined the purpose of his project: “I have prepared this list 
not for learned persons alone, but for everyone, so that even persons 
with little education might be informed as by a mute teacher, about 
the reliability and usefulness of every book, or the lack thereof.” 
Gesner envisioned a reading public deeply concerned with not only 
the textual accuracy but also the material authenticity of books. More 
striking, for him the problem of verifying texts’ authenticity extended 
beyond elite circles of readers; it affected all individuals’ interactions 
with books. 

In the following generations, prominent bibliophiles such as Josias 
Simler (1531-1576), Jacob Fries (1541-1611), and Francois Grudé de 
La Croix du Maine (1552-1592) elaborated upon Gesner’s work. In 
an authorial preface to la Croix du Maine’s monumental, multivol- 
ume Bibliothéque francoise, written in 1584, the Frenchman declared, 
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“Many people usurp and attribute to themselves the labors of others, 
and this [my] book will uncover [their vices].” He further avowed, “I 
detest and abhor [book forgers and pirates] as much as anyone else 
living in my century.”°? With these concerns in mind, he designed his 
Bibliothéque to empower readers to distinguish between legitimate 
and illegitimate recensions of ancient texts and also to differentiate 
between accurate and unreliable editions of contemporary texts. He 
described his project in these words: 


I have not contented myself to put in these Latin and French bibliog- 
raphies [merely] the catalogue of works written by each author, but 
in addition I have included by whom they were printed, as well as 
the size of the margins and the dimensions of each book, how many 
pages it contained, and above all the name of the person to whom it 
was dedicated. This I have done without omitting any of the books’ 
qualities. And furthermore, I have noted down the beginning or the 
first line of each work and composition, and provided some infor- 
mation on when the authors lived, as well as many other minute 
details, which I will not enumerate here, but which nonetheless I have 
observed in these Catalogues.“ 


La Croix du Maine also sternly cautioned readers of the prevalence 
of fake editions. One entry, for instance, bore the following warning: 
“(Michel de Nostre-Dame] wrote an infinite number of Almanacs 
and Prognostications, which were so well received and which sold 
so well that many people imitated them and borrowed the name of 
the aforementioned Nostredamus so that they could achieve greater 
renown and reputation.”® In China, the absence of laws requiring 
prepublication censorship would have made it impossible to compile 
a bibliography as comprehensive as that of la Croix du Maine. How- 
ever, despite the vast scale on which books were being produced, con- 
temporary Chinese continued valiantly to attempt to catalogue them. 
Yet the amount of care taken in distinguishing authentic from phony 
publications differed greatly depending on the genre and cultural sta- 
tus of the works in question. Needless to say, there was much more at 
stake in securing reliable editions of canonical texts than there was 
in obtaining the most authoritative edition of a joke book or popu- 
lar drama. For this reason, the government sponsored lists of autho- 
rized editions of classical literature but left the rest unclassified. Some 
publishing houses printed catalogues of their inventories, and a few 
dedicated bibliophiles made lists of the books they owned or knew of. 
For instance, Li’s close friend Jiao Hong, who served as a compiler 
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for the Ming dynastic history, published an extensive bibliography 
recording the titles of both extant and lost books, and the renowned 
book collector Huang Yuji (1629-1691), who also served as a com- 
piler for the state history, recorded the titles of over 15,600 works, 
most of which dated from the Ming dynasty. The quality and type 
of the information these privately produced catalogues purveyed var- 
ied considerably, yet even the most accurate records did not provide 
such detailed information as did Gesner’s Bibliotheca Universalis. It 
was not until the eighteenth century, under the influence of evidential 
scholarship (kaozheng xue), that significant numbers of Chinese bibli- 
ographers began to regard information about the editions of contem- 
porary books as worthy of careful documentation. 

The Ming bibliophiles who expressed concern over forgery and 
piracy seem to have done so in relatively general terms. In his widely 
read Unofficial Gleanings of the Wanli Era (Wanli yehuo bian), Shen 
Defu (1578-1642) warned of “cunning rogues who forge texts or 
print only half of them so as to deceive gullible buyers.” He insisted 
that “there were hundreds of such volumes,” but unlike la Croix du 
Maine, Shen did not have the resources necessary to detail their pre- 
cise dimensions or list their exact publication information.” Like 
Shen, the book collector and author Hu Yinglin also alerted readers 
to the prevalence of book falsification and urged his fellow collectors 
to act with caution.® But Hu went one step further; he listed the titles 
of several contemporary books he believed were falsified. Another late 
Ming literatus, Qian Xiyan (fl. 1612), entered into greater detail. The 
“False Books” (Yan shu) chapter of his Playing with Flaws (Xi xia) 
mentions Li Zhi by name and provides information on which specific 
works by Li were published illegitimately. He even exposes the iden- 
tity of the forger, Ye Zhou (fl. 1595-1624), an erudite and often ine- 
briated young playboy who hailed from Liangxi, near Suzhou, and 
published with the Hangzhou publishing house Rongyutang.® The 
text supplies similar, though less detailed information on the unau- 
thorized printing of a work by Yuan Hongdao.” Qian’s account is 
considerably more specific than those of Shen and Hu, yet unlike con- 
temporary European bibliographies, which aimed for comprehensive- 
ness, Qian’s text remains selective, unsystematic, and anecdotal. 

The thoroughness of Chinese and Europeans’ responses to the 
onslaught of unreliable editions differed: Europeans produced lengthy and 
detailed catalogues that aimed to account for works in all genres, while 
their Chinese contemporaries assembled distinct government-sponsored 
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lists for canonical works and privately assembled lists for noncanoni- 
cal and contemporary works. Regardless of the genres being classified, 
Chinese bibliographers tended to pay far less attention to the physical 
characteristics of volumes than did their European contemporaries. 
Nonetheless, in both places in the sixteenth century, concerned collec- 
tors strove to point out and warn consumers against the proliferation 
of unauthorized books. The most vociferous critics of book forgery and 
piracy, however, were not readers or collectors, but authors and editors, 
who felt that greedy printers were unfairly cashing in on their reputations 
and profiting from their literary labors. 


ESTABLISHING A DEFINITIVE EDITION 


The preface writers to Another Book to Burn, Li Zhi’s friends Jiao 
Hong, Zhang Nai (jinshi 1604), and Wang Benke, were all deeply 
troubled by the abundant falsified editions of Lis works.” Each of 
the prefaces argues for the authenticity of this work, a compilation of 
writings left behind upon Li’s death, lovingly collated by Wang, and 
published in Wanling, Anhui in 1618. Acknowledging the prevalence 
of spurious editions of Li’s works, the preface writers exhibit varying 
degrees of doubt in readers’ ability to distinguish among them. Their 
bid for the authenticity of their own volume rests primarily on claims 
of Wang’s personal familiarity with the author and on assertions of 
the care and meticulousness with which he edited the text. 

These criteria for authenticity closely mirror those invoked by 
Montaigne’s disciple Marie de Gournay in her posthumous pref- 
aces to the French essayist’s magnum opus. Like Li’s preface writers, 
Gournay compiled the writings Montaigne left behind after his death, 
in 1592. These consisted of additions to and revisions of the author’s 
existing essays, not entirely new works, as was the case for Liin 1602. 
Nonetheless, Gournay’s task resembled that of Li’s preface writers 
insofar as, like them, she took a keen interest in denouncing spurious 
editions and establishing the authority of her new edition. Two edi- 
tions of the Essays had appeared between 1593 and 1595 and omitted 
whole chapters or retitled them.” Thus the preface writers to Another 
Book to Burn and the Essays shared the aspiration to discredit such 
misleading editions and to inspire readers’ confidence in the reliability 
of their own editorial work.” 

All three preface writers to Another Book to Burn were painfully 
aware that Li’s works had been widely falsified. While they shared 
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the conviction that their own volume was unassailably authentic, they 
differed in the degree of confidence they placed in readers’ abilities 
to recognize its value and to discriminate accurately between false 
and authentic editions. Jiao was the most optimistic. He proclaimed, 
“There are many apocryphal editions [but] those in the know scorn 
them.” Wang and Zhang, however, remained slightly more skepti- 
cal. In a passage that rings with ambivalence, Wang opined: 


Within our four seas there is no one who does not read Li Zhi’s writ- 
ings, no one who does not aspire to read all of them. They read them 
without stopping, and even read forgeries. Those who counterfeit Li 
Zhi’s works, imitate his style, and forge his commentaries want to 
deceive people. But they cannot deceive people incapable of being 
deceived. The world does not lack people of insight; undoubtedly they 
can tell the difference [between authentic and spurious editions]. Yet 
down to the present day, every play, lewd joke, and fiction commen- 
tary that you see in bookstores is marked with the words “By Master 
Zhuowu.” People gullible enough to believe whatever they hear are 
enthralled by these editions, which inflict considerable damage on 
people’s hearts and minds. Li Zhi’s spirit must be in deep anguish. 
This is what I greatly fear.” 


Wang’s uncertainty of readers’ powers of discrimination is unmis- 
takable. On the one hand he ardently hopes and even asserts that 
readers do indeed possess the perspicacity to distinguish true Li Zhi 
editions from false ones: forgers “cannot deceive people incapable of 
being deceived.” But on the other hand, he worries that readers may 
ultimately lack the necessary judgment to tell Li’s real works from 
fakes, for he avows that forgers already “inflict considerable damage 
on people’s hearts and minds.” Zhang’s preface expresses even graver 
misgivings: 


Because Zhuowu’s books are important, both real editions and fake 
editions circulate in the world. In this world, few people have eyes. 
For this reason, they are not able to discover the intention behind 
the real editions; and when they read the fake editions, they are 
misled. . . . Today commoners surpass Li Zhi’s outrageousness and 
indulge in wanton acts; they take pleasure in behaving like petty, 
unscrupulous men. At the slightest provocation, they pick up their 
brushes and throw into confusion the writings Li Zhi left behind, and 
they claim that their works are his lost manuscripts. For instance, if 
reading an ancient book, someone with a solid foundation [in learn- 
ing] might investigate the evidence and establish a definitive edition. 
By doing so, he would “dot the eyes of the painted dragon” [i.e., add 
the crucial touch that would bring the authentic work to life].”° But 
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people who lack this foundation comment at random; they are only 
“marking the gunwale to show where the oar sank” [i.e., using fruit- 
less and illogical methods].” Alas! How can I find a person with eyes 
to read Zhuowv’s book?” 


Zhang’s preface seems to register his despair over the lack of read- 
ers endowed with sufficient judgment to distinguish between authen- 
tic and phony editions of Li’s works. Yet he concludes by asserting 
that the fake editions are “not worthy of discussion,” praises Wang 
for attempting to establish definitive editions, and affirms that Wang 
has succeeded in “preventing the authoritative editions from rotting 
away.””? Jiao sees the situation in a more positive light. His comments 
imply that Wang’s volume is so irrefutably authentic that its publica- 
tion will ensure that “those who publish false editions will no longer 
be able to do so.”*° 

The preface writers anchor the authority of Wang’s editions in 
two major criteria, both of which find parallels in Gournay’s prefaces 
to Montaigne’s Essays. In each case, authority rests on the editor’s 
personal familiarity with the author and on the care the editor took 
in compiling the manuscript. Wang’s preface opens with a detailed 
description of his close relationship with Li Zhi. This recital, which 
is corroborated by Jiao’s preface, functions rhetorically to shore up 
Wang’s position as uniquely capable of making editorial decisions 
regarding Li’s work. Implicit in Wang’s and Jiao’s remarks is the 
observation that since rival compilers and printers did not know Li 
personally, their editions cannot possibly be as reliable as Wang’s 
own. Wang writes, “I, [Wang Ben] Ke, followed the late gentleman 
[Li Zhi] for nine years. Day and night I kept him company and never 
left his side for even a moment. No one served him for as long as 
I did, and no one was in a better position to know his true nature 
than 1.”! Wang’s claim to have produced the authentic edition of Li’s 
remaining writings draws subtly on the ancient Chinese concept of 
the soul mate, literally “the one who knows the sound” (zhi yin). This 
concept derives from the tale of the mythological zither player Bo Ya 
and his close friend and sympathetic listener Zhong Zigi, who always 
uncannily knew just what was on Bo Ya’s mind as he was pluck- 
ing or strumming his instrument.*? The image of the compassion- 
ate friend who “knows the sound” was adapted by the literary critic 
Liu Xie (ca. 465—ca. 522) in his Literary Mind and the Carving of 
Dragons (Wenxin diaolong) and came to refer to a “singularly under- 
standing reader.” Such a reader would possess prodigious powers of 
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empathy that would enable him to gain access to the author’s inten- 
tions, which, although manifested in the structure and wording of 
the text, may not be fully perceptible to obtuse or novice readers, let 
alone those with “eyes of flesh.” By allocating to himself the role of 
Li’s “singularly understanding reader,” Wang rhetorically establishes 
a pipeline to Li’s authorial intentions and in so doing lays claim to the 
perfect authenticity of his edition. Yet, as illustrated in the following 
chapter, Wang’s theory of hermeneutics—his understanding of where 
meaning resides and how it is to be accessed—accords only partially 
with Li’s own. 

Independently of the concept of “the one who knows the sound,” 
Gournay employed a similar technique: though unrelated to Montaigne 
by blood or marriage, she repeatedly referred to herself as the essayist’s 
“daughter” (fille), and alluded to him as her “father” (père). Defend- 
ing her intellectual progenitor against accusations of impiety, Gour- 
nay’s preface invokes her special relationship with her “father,” stating, 
“Tt is I who have the right to speak in this regard, for I alone was per- 
fectly acquainted with that great soul, and it is I who have the right to be 
trusted.”*4 So close was the spiritual bond she claims to have shared with 
Montaigne that she even self-aggrandizingly dubbed herself “another 
himself.””? This phrase strengthens her claim to privileged access to the 
author’s thoughts, for its diction echoes the manner in which Montaigne, 
in his well-known essay “On Friendship” (De l’amitié), described his soul 
fused to that of his boon companion Estienne de la Boétie. Through rhe- 
torical techniques designed to accentuate her personal acquaintance with 
the author and her unique understanding of his character, Gournay, like 
Wang, angled to solidify her credibility and to strengthen readers’ confi- 
dence in the faithfulness of her text to the original. 

The second method these editors used to bolster the credibility of 
their editions was to describe the care they took in collecting and 
reviewing materials for inclusion. Here again Wang’s remarks are less 
copious than those of Gournay, though their import is analogous. 
Wang modestly squeezes the narration of his editorial process into a 
single sentence: “I collected the unpublished manuscripts of A Book 
to Burn and On the Four Books, and collated them along with my 
elder brother Bolun.”** This terse statement is corroborated by Jiao 
and Zhang, each of whom remarks upon Wang’s meticulousness as 
an editor. Jiao writes, “Wang of Xin’an followed [Li Zhi] for ten years 
and gathered together his scattered writings, leaving none behind.”*” 
And Zhang lauds Wang for the great service he did Li by “establishing 
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definitive copies of his real books, providing them with tables of con- 
tents, and transmitting them to people throughout China.” 88 

Gournay’s preface accomplishes the same end in significantly 
more words. Displaying what one critic has characterized as “virtu- 
ally paranoid anguish” over proving the legitimacy of her edition, she 
devotes several full pages to denigrating devious or careless printers 
as “plunderers and filchers of books,” all the while praising her own 
painstaking editorial efforts. Among other virtues, she announces 
proudly that her edition “follows [Montaigne’s original text] more 
than exactly.” ”? These were no hollow boasts: Gournay’s 1595 edition 
contains significantly fewer typographical errors than any edition of 
the Essays appearing during Montaigne’s life.”! 

By invoking the editor’s intimacy with the author and calling atten- 
tion to his or her scrupulous attention to detail, these preface writers 
attempted to shield the works at hand from contamination and to quell 
readers’ fears that the present editions could be tainted. Yet ironically 
the editors’ insistence on the accuracy of their texts only highlights the 
ubiquity of the problem of fraudulence in both cultures. As the Euro- 
pean book historian Adrian Johns has noted, “With piracy regarded as 
an omnipresent hazard, no individual was automatically immune from 
the label of pirate, and no book too grand to be called a piracy.” 

The editors’ goal of persuading readers of the authenticity of 
their editions contrasts sharply with the rhetoric of bluff, which I 
have identified as paradigmatic of the early modern period. Unlike 
Li Zhi, whose writings assail readers with a variety of paradoxical 
and incongruous opinions, the preface writers to these texts take on 
an overtly suasive role vis-a-vis readers. Far from challenging each 
reader to exercise his own judgment and trusting him to arrive at his 
own conclusions, the preface writers act as brokers of authenticity; 
they present readers with ready-made assessments and endeavor to 
impose upon them an interpretive scheme, which they expect readers 
to accept uncritically. Yet the passive role these preface writers envi- 
sioned for readers accounts for only one facet of Li’s far more complex 
ideas on the production and location of textual meaning. The follow- 
ing chapter examines Li’s contradictory statements on the relation- 
ship between reader and text, his own eccentric interpretive practices, 
and historical readers’ reactions to his texts. Motivating this inquiry 
is the desire to find out whether his texts, like their prefaces, encour- 
aged readers to accept authoritative judgments or provoked readers to 
draw their own boldly idiosyncratic conclusions. 


CHAPTER 6 


Provoking or Persuading Readers? 


Li Zhi and the Incitement 
of Critical Judgment 


An avid and omnivorous reader as well as an acerbic critic, Li Zhi was 
one of China’s most incisive and provocative interpreters of his gener- 
ation. His comments on all manner of texts consistently opposed con- 
ventional views and overturned orthodox judgments. In considering 
his practice as a reader, his theory of reading, and the responses his 
works elicited from contemporary readers, two major questions arise. 
These are, first, whether meaning is fixed, determinate, and singu- 
lar, or flexible, subjective, and open-ended. In other words, does the 
true meaning of a text reside deep within it, waiting to be extracted 
by a perceptive reader, or is meaning constructed—and sometimes 
willfully imposed—by subjective, independent-minded readers? The 
second question, related to the first, is whether Li’s adversarial com- 
mentary and eccentric interpretations functioned persuasively or pro- 
vocatively. Did his judgments on the texts on which he commented 
inspire their first readers to trust his opinions as true, or did they goad 
readers to follow his example and come up with their own original 
ideas? 

The meaning of a text can never be reduced simply to the author’s 
intention or the reader’s interpretation; it is necessarily produced in 
the dynamic interaction between the two.' Nonetheless, authors may, 
and often do, attempt, through rhetoric, to control the meaning of 
their works or, conversely, to delegate to readers the responsibility of 
making sense of their writings. What is perplexing about Li’s texts 
is that they do both. When describing his own method of reading, he 
sometimes claims to be able to penetrate to the core of a text he has 
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read and expose its latent meaning, while at other times he denies 
that doing so is even possible. Li’s contradictory attitudes, which per- 
plexed his initial readers, signal his participation in a trend percep- 
tible in both early modern China and Europe in which some bold 
readers gradually liberated themselves from authoritative interpreta- 
tions and began to trust themselves to arrive at their own conclusions. 

The preface writers to Another Book to Burn consistently clung 
to the more conservative view, grounded in Confucian hermeneu- 
tics, that textual meaning was firmly anchored in the author’s inten- 
tions and that the role of the editor was to persuade readers of the 
authenticity of his edition. At times Li valorizes the notion that tex- 
tual meaning is determinate. He boasts, for instance, that his supe- 
rior vision allows him to perceive nuances of meaning hidden from 
more obtuse readers. His sparkling fresh commentaries on texts of 
all kinds may be understood to corroborate this view: by bringing 
to light unnoticed aspects of the source texts, they demonstrated his 
unerring insight and positioned themselves—and him—as credible 
sources of authority. 

For this reason, they have been seen as prefiguring the inventive 
and unconventional fiction and drama commentaries of Jin Sheng- 
tan and other late imperial commentators on popular culture. These 
commentators, it has been argued, deployed an arsenal of rhetorical 
strategies aimed to convince readers of the acuity of their readings 
and to shore up their authority as reliable “brokers of meaning.” To 
the suggestion that their floridly subjective interpretations might have 
been designed, on the contrary, to provoke readers to develop their 
own views, the literary scholar Martin Huang cautions, “Despite all 
the seeming . . . advocacy for the ‘reader,’ the traditional commenta- 
tors [such as Jin] were ultimately concerned with ‘the correct reading’ 
or ‘the control of meaning.’ They would have certainly shunned the 
‘non-hierarchical’ idea that each reader is entitled to his own read- 
ing.”” These remarks suggest that Li, like Jin, may never have ques- 
tioned the premise that texts possess a stable, durative meaning. Even 
though his own judgments bucked all convention, some late Ming 
readers interpreted Li’s writings as purveyors of sound judgments to 
be absorbed and accepted. And even more readers worried lest others, 
less discriminating than they, might assent to his views uncritically. 

Yet to emphasize Li’s attempts to control the meaning of the texts 
on which he commented or to convince readers to endorse his out- 
landish judgments risks overlooking a more important aspect of his 
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writing. On several occasions Li explicitly undermines the notion that 
meaning inheres in texts. He contradicts the assertion that a read- 
er’s task is to drill down and reveal authorial intentions. On the con- 
trary, he opines that the meaning of a text is forever expanding as 
each successive reader negotiates his own relationship with the work. 
This attitude resembles what literary theorist Robert Scholes refers 
to as “centrifugal reading,” for it releases readers from the “centri- 
petal” task of attempting to reconstruct authorial intentions.’ Instead 
it encourages each reader to approach the text playfully, perhaps even 
irreverently, always mindful that future readers may disagree with his 
interpretations. 

Understood in this light, Li’s peculiar judgments on the textual 
tradition on which he was reared are best regarded not as dogmas for 
readers to accept but as catalysts that incite them to follow his exam- 
ple by exercising their own critical faculties. Surviving comments of 
late Ming and early Qing readers of Li’s books demonstrate that quite 
a few of them rose to meet this challenge. Emboldened by the bravura 
with which Li himself reversed canonical judgments, these readers 
turned the same methods against Li’s writings and questioned the 
validity of his pronouncements. 

Independent-minded readers, even cheeky ones, have always 
existed, but the early modern period provided a particularly fertile 
ground in which they could develop their subjective, appropriative 
strategies of reading and give free rein to their interpretive agency. 
Surrounded by misleading appearances and unstable linguistic, sarto- 
rial, numismatic, and bibliographic signs, growing numbers of readers 
began to recognize that textual meaning was not monolithic but open 
to interpretation—indeed manipulation. Under these conditions, the 
idea that meaning could be pinned to a single, unchanging point of 
view such as a traditional gloss putatively transmitting the author’s 
intent became increasingly untenable, and readers accordingly took 
upon themselves the responsibility for passing contingent, subjective 
judgments on the texts they encountered. Although on some level Li 
still yearned for a stable system of signification (illustrated in chapter 
one, as well as in his endorsements of the centrality of authorial inten- 
tions), his extravagantly inconsistent, bluff-laden texts exemplify his 
bold attempts to cope with a changing reality. By daring to impose 
meaning on the world around him, Li produced writings that echo 
texts composed by increasingly self-assured readers from across early 
modern Europe. 
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Li’s books managed to dislodge some contemporary Chinese read- 
ers from their habitually compliant, author-centered manner of read- 
ing, and impelled them to develop new strategies for making sense. 
However, this fact does not imply that Li consciously intended to pro- 
duce this effect, nor that all or even most of his readers responded in 
this way. Some readers approached Li’s volumes as reverentially as 
they did orthodox commentaries on canonical works. Nonetheless, 
in an era of increasingly indeterminate meaning, the ability to assess 
critically for oneself signs of all varieties was swiftly gaining impor- 
tance, while the habit of relying on others’ fixed judgments was grow- 
ing ever more dangerous. The fact that Li’s works sparked controversy 
over how best to interpret them marks them—along with clothing, 
money, and book editions—as manifestations of the troubled state of 
signification in early modernity. Yet by using rhetoric that prompted 
some readers to hone their powers of personal judgment, Li’s texts 
served not only as symptoms of an unruly age but as strategies for 
addressing and perhaps even overcoming these symptoms. 


LI ZHI AS A READER 


Li pored over books throughout his life and consecrated his retire- 
ment to quiet study. In the preface to his poem “On the Joy of Read- 
ing” (Du shu le), composed in 1596 in the seclusion of his monastic 
retreat at the Cloister of the Flourishing Buddha, he avers, “From my 
early days to my old age, I have... devoted myself single-mindedly to 
reading.”® He even describes reading as the single pleasure remaining 
to this solitary septuagenarian: 


If I pack up the books on my shelf, 
Where will I find my happiness? 
Refreshing my spirit, enjoying myself 
For me lies precisely in nothing but this.’ 


Li’s devotion to reading, especially in his final years, attracted his 
contemporaries’ attention. Liu Dongxing reported that “the gentle- 
man was constantly occupied with books. All day long he would copy 
them out and annotate them for himself,” and Jiang Yihua (fl. Wanli 
period) confirmed that Li “read day and night, summer and winter, 
never ceasing.”® 

Always curious, Li perused books of every genre. As Jiang Yihua 
attests, “All his life he read widely in [Confucian] documents and 
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histories.... He also was familiar with Buddhist scriptures and clas- 
sics on divination.”? Yuan Zhongdao’s biography of Li corroborates 
this account, stating that Li’s reading included “tales of the Daoist 
immortals, Buddhist religious works, the Li sao, the historical writ- 
ings of Sima Qian and Ban Gu, the poetry of Tao Qian, Xie Lingyun, 
Liu Zongyuan, and Du Fu, as well as the more remarkable among fic- 
tional writings and dramas by famous Song and Yuan playwrights.” 1° 
Yet for Li, reading was no passive enterprise. He read actively, even 
aggressively, with brush in hand, and, in the words of Jiang Yihua, 
“his critical comments never ceased.”" Although I am not aware of 
any extant manuscripts that preserve Li’s marginalia, he reportedly 
adorned his volumes with copious comments. Yuan Zhongdao writes, 
“On snow-white paper, with red annotations, [his] neatly ordered 
characters marched down the page between precise margins, original 
ideas constantly bursting forth.”'? These statements demonstrate Li’s 
passion for reading and point to the critical attention he lavished on 
the texts he studied. 

Li made no secret of his eclectic tastes or his penchant for sharp 
critique. He is credited with having published annotated editions of 
both canonical texts and works of lowbrow fiction and drama. And 
his name is associated with incisive commentaries on everything from 
orthodox Confucian texts such as The Four Books and The Book of 
Changes to Sunzi’s Art of War, the Buddhist Record of Causes and 
Effects (Yinguo lu), and popular literature such as The Romance of 
the Western Chamber and Outlaws of the Marsh. Although, as noted 
in the previous chapter, many of these annotated editions are likely 
apocryphal, there is no doubt that for Li analyzing, dissecting, and 
recording his opinions on what he read—not merely absorbing the 
ideas passively—were fundamental to his practice of reading.” 

Li’s interpretive practices often accentuated “oppositional read- 
ing” (fandu), a strategy that the literary scholar Yang Yucheng 
defines as “a kind of reading against the grain, the most striking 
aspect of which is its ironic, mocking character.” “ Li regularly recast 
the meanings of well-known phrases, radically reappraised the ethi- 
cal status of historical figures, and overturned orthodox judgments. 
Yet the motive underlying these virtuosic interpretive moves proved 
difficult for some readers to discern. Did Li conceive of his works 
as presenting readers with conclusive, binding, and irrefutable judg- 
ments, or did he expect the unprecedented opinions he voiced to 
stimulate readers’ doubt? In his authorial preface to the first part of 
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A Book to Keep (Hidden), Li dispassionately acknowledges several 

possibilities: 
It would be fine for one to say that the judgments of right and wrong 
presented here are just the views of one person—me, Li Zhuowu. 
And it would also be fine for one to say that they are the collective 
judgments of millions upon millions of generations of great sages and 
worthies. It would be fine for one to say that I have overturned the 
judgments of right and wrong established through millions of genera- 
tions, and then [in turn] for one to overturn my judgments of right 
and wrong. But it would also be fine for one to put one’s trust in my 
judgments.!° 


In this passage, Li elaborates several incompatible ways readers may 
approach his writings; these range from the most passive, reverent 
acceptance of his claims to far more aggressive techniques. Yet despite 
the incongruences among these stances, Li seems to value them all 
equally, judging them all “fine” (ke). The conflicting responses he 
imagines his books may elicit from readers foreshadow the very real 
debates that would ensue in the late Ming and early Qing as the first 
historical readers struggled to figure out how best to construe the 
meaning of his texts. Yet before analyzing contemporaries’ reactions 
to Li’s works, I will examine the contradictory postures Li himself 
adopted toward the works he read, as well as the steps he took to 
incline readers to accept his judgments and the measures he used to 
induce them to reject them. 


PENETRATING VISION 


Li’s preface to the poem “On the Joy of Reading” details the many 
advantages he enjoyed, which enabled him produce such astute inter- 
pretations of all he read: his eyes, his disposition, his feelings, and 
most important his insight and his audacity. His emphasis on these 
last two faculties hints at his endorsement of Confucian hermeneu- 
tics, according to which a discerning reader must probe the text 
before his eyes, seeking to discover latent traces of the author’s intent. 
In the passage below, Li does not question the basic validity of this 
paradigm of reading; rather, he claims to possess such extraordinary 
insight that he can perceive textual subtleties that would elude less 
attentive readers. His own acute observations, he maintains, lead him 
to draw conclusions that boldly depart from established norms. He 
explains: 
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My insight is a blessing, for when I look into a book I can see the 
person who wrote it, and moreover I can see the state of that person’s 
whole being. Of course, a great many writers since antiquity have 
read books and commented on the affairs of the world. Some of them 
see the visage; some of them see the body covered with skin; some 

of them see the blood vessels; and some of them see the muscles and 
bones. But the bones are as far as anyone ever goes. And although 
some of these scholars claim to have burrowed into the internal or- 
gans, in fact they have not even penetrated the bones. This [ability to 
see straight into the marrow of the author’s bones] is what I consider 
to be the foremost of my blessings. 

My audacity is a blessing, for those who were envied and admired in 
earlier ages so much that they are regarded as worthies, I myself have 
mostly regarded as fakes. I have mostly regarded them as old-fashioned, 
worthless, and useless. Yet those who have been despised, abandoned, 
reviled, and spit upon, I truly believe could be entrusted with our coun- 
try, our families, and ourselves as individuals. My sense of what is right 
and wrong, as in this instance, gravely transgresses what people in ear- 
lier ages used to think—so what could I do without audacity? This is the 
next most important of what I call my blessings from heaven.'® 


If texts manifest their author’s aspirations or intent (zhi), then read- 
ing becomes a process of following the author’s words back to their 
source. As Mencius states, “We use our understanding to trace 
[the meaning of a text] back to what was [originally] in the writ- 
er’s mind—this is how to grasp it.” Or, as Liu Xie elaborates in his 
fifth-century treatise on literary criticism, “The reader opens the text 
in order to enter the feelings [of the author].”'® Although texts can- 
not “mis-manifest” their author’s intent, a gap always separates the 
fullness of the author’s pre-articulated feelings from the necessarily 
incomplete expression of these feelings in words. As the “Appended 
Sayings” (Xi ci zhuan) to the Book of Changes states, “What is writ- 
ten does not give full expression to what is said; what is said does 
not give full expression to the concept in the mind.” !° Thus the more 
adept or “insightful” the reader, the more nimbly he will traverse this 
gulf and accurately reconstruct the author’s intended meaning. The 
understanding that the reader must strive to reconstitute authorial 
intent prevailed throughout late imperial times.”° 

Li’s assertion “When I look into a book I can see the person who 
wrote it, and moreover I can see the state of that person’s whole 
being” corresponds to this understanding of reading as decipherment. 
The difference he posits between his own interpretive skills and those 
of other people is one of degree, not kind. And since the notion that 
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an adept reader would conjure an image of the author in his mind’s 
eye was widespread in both sixteenth-century China and Europe, 
the method of reading Li describes conforms to a model familiar to 
contemporary readers.” Li asserts that what distinguishes him from 
other readers is nothing more than the penetrating vision he claims to 
possess. His insight, he avows, enables him to see more deeply than 
anyone else into the metaphorical “bodies” of the texts he studies, 
and therefore to grasp their true, intended meaning. As he arrogantly 
declares elsewhere, “When it comes to reading Confucian texts... 
truly no one is more skilled than [I,] Master Zhuowu!”?? Guided by 
his powerful vision, Li proclaims, he arrives at judgments that “trans- 
gress” (li) the interpretations of people whose views are more limited 
than his own. 

Li’s keen vision, he maintains, sets him apart from contempo- 
raries, whom he repeatedly characterizes as failing to use their eyes. 
In the excerpt below, composed in 1588, he hints that whereas he 
boldly dares to trust in his own eyesight and therefore scrutinizes 
original texts directly, less perspicacious readers rely excessively on 
the insights of others and comply too readily with received tradition. 
They timidly and docilely mouth authoritative interpretations that, 
with each successive generation, stray further and further from the 
original text and its authorial intent. For this reason, such readers 
attain only a superficial or skewed understanding of the meaning of 
the texts at hand. In an essay nominally addressing the incongruous 
presence of a Confucian statue in a Buddhist monastery, he writes: 


The Confucians of antiquity interpreted Confucius conjecturally; our 
fathers and teachers recited these conjectures and passed them down, 
and young children listen to them as if blind and deaf [i.e., incapable 
of interpreting the texts for themselves]. When ten thousand mouths 
all utter the same phrase, none can counter what is said; when for a 
thousand years there is only a single standard, no one can come to 
understand the world for himself. Nobody says, “I merely chant the 
words of Confucius.” Instead they claim, “I understand Confucius 
himself.” . . . So today, although people possess eyes, nobody uses 
them.” 


Li asserts that the reason other readers’ understanding lags behind his 
is not that those individuals lack the eyes to discern authorial inten- 
tions, but rather that they have been trained not to use this organ. 
Contrasting himself with these cowards, Li insinuates that whereas 
they do not examine the source texts for themselves, he boldly pierces 
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through accrued layers of commentary to reveal the pure, true mean- 
ing below. 


IMPOSING SUBJECTIVE MEANING 


The conception of reading as a search for authorial intent clashes with 
the view, expressed elsewhere in Li’s writings, that authors’ intentions 
cannot be known, and therefore that readers should freely establish 
their own views of the meanings of texts. Perhaps expanding on the 
notion that incisive reading demands audacity, Li even suggests that 
commenting on existing texts is as an agonistic enterprise, a contest 
for control over meaning in which skilled readers struggle to wrest 
authority away from authors and to assert their own interpretive inde- 
pendence. Casting himself as one such remarkably tactical reader, Li 
writes, “When ordinary people write, they begin from the outside 
and attack inwards; when I write, I start from the inside and attack 
outwards. Having infiltrated the enemy’s moat, I eat their grain and 
command their troops; then, when I level my attack, I leave them 
utterly devastated.”** Although this passage avoids explicit mention 
of the act of reading, it seems nonetheless to illuminate the aggres- 
sion Li associates with this act. If Mencius encouraged readers to 
develop empathy for the author’s point of view, the theory of reading 
Li suggests here posits an antagonistic or perhaps parasitic relation- 
ship between readers and the texts or authors they take as their sub- 
ject matter. Opportunistically regarding the words and ideas lodged 
inside source texts as so much ammunition stored up inside an enemy 
stronghold, Li describes how he sneaks into these battlements and 
redeploys the stockpiled resources to serve his own end. Reading of 
this sort aims to strengthen the individual reader’s interpretation at 
the expense of the original text or its author’s intent. It thus resembles 
what Michel de Certeau describes as “reading as poaching,” for it 
deemphasizes authorial intentions and licenses the reader to manipu- 
late textual meaning at will.?° 

This strategy of reading may be understood in the context of Li’s 
contention, best expressed in his essay “On the Childlike Mind,” that 
the self-styled Confucian readers of his generation had become so mired 
in uncomprehendingly repeating orthodox interpretations of classi- 
cal texts that they had lost the ability to think for themselves. Their 
training in rote memorization, he challenged, “obstructed” (zhang) 
their faculty of moral and aesthetic judgment, their all-important 
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“childlike mind.”*° Or, as he declared in his authorial preface to the 
first section of A Book to Keep (Hidden), ever since Confucianism 
was established as the state ideology in the Han dynasty, “every single 
person [had] accepted Confucius’ views on right and wrong; so there 
[had] been no [independent] judgments of right or wrong.””’ Li’s the- 
ory of antagonistic reading may be understood as an attempt to coun- 
teract the sclerotic effects of this rigid adherence to orthodoxy and 
to promote a looser, more pluralistic, and more flexible method of 
interpretation. At stake here is not the issue of refining one’s powers 
of vision so as to perceive more clearly the singular, correct meaning 
that resides within a text. Rather, it is a question of releasing readers 
from the obligation to seek such bounded meaning in the first place. 
As he states in the same preface, “There is no fixed standard for peo- 
ple’s judgments of right and wrong.”?" 

A letter Li wrote in 1584 or 1585 to his intellectual sparring part- 
ner, the high-ranking Confucian official Geng Dingxiang, crystallizes 
the point that readers must do more than simply seek authorial inten- 
tions; they must read in a manner consonant with their own nature: 


When heaven produces a person, it has the use value of one person; 
it is not the case that we must wait and obtain [moral rectitude] from 
Confucius. If we had to wait and obtain it from Confucius, then a 
thousand years ago, before the time of Confucius, did people not get 
the chance to be [ethical]? . . . Confucius never once taught people to 
study Confucius. If Confucius had taught people to study Confucius, 
then why, when Yan Hui asked him about benevolence did he say: 
“To act benevolently is to follow yourself” and not “to act benevo- 
lently is to follow other people”? Why did he say “the learning of the 
ancients is: study for your own edification”? And why did he also say 
“The gentleman seeks [the Way] in himself”??? 


These statements, which resonate strongly with the Neo-Confucian 
concept of “learning for oneself” (zide) and echo Wang Yangming’s 
teaching that each individual has the potential to become a sage, 
imply that readers need not aim exclusively to reconstruct authorial 
intentions. Instead Li’s remarks illustrate his advocacy of the opinion 
that readers ought to cultivate the ability to assert their own opinions 
critically.*° 

Li not only questioned the desirability of reading with the goal 
of seeking authorial intentions; he also expressed reservations about 
the practical feasibility of this endeavor. His essay “On the Childlike 
Mind” casts doubt on the textual authenticity of the classics and, 
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echoing late Ming concerns about the inauthenticity of book editions, 
insinuates that in some cases these revered ancient texts may turn out 
to be forgeries. If so, then even the most careful examination of these 
writings could yield no insight into the minds of the sages. He writes: 


As for the Six Classics, the Analects, and the Mencius, if they are not 
words of overdone reverence from official historians, they are phrases 
of bloated praise from loyal subjects. If not one or the other, then 
they are what misguided followers and dimwitted disciples wrote 
down of what they recall their teacher said. What they wrote had a 
beginning, but was missing an ending; or the followers remembered 
the conclusion, but forgot the introduction. These disciples put down 
in writing whatever they happened to see. Later scholars did not scru- 
tinize these writings. They simply declared that these words came 
directly from the mouths of sages and decided to establish them as 
great classics. Who knows whether more than half these writings are 
not words from the mouths of sages??! 


Elsewhere too Li cautions against “hastily issuing praise and blame 
based on [judgments gleaned from] ‘authoritative texts.” Together 
these statements exhibit Li’s severe doubt whether the classics truly 
provide access to authorial intentions. Corroborating this view, a 
preface written by his acquaintance Liu Dongxing quotes Li as assert- 
ing that the ancients “harbored in their hearts many aspirations we 
[moderns] can never know.”?? This audacious statement underscores 
Li’s belief in the fundamental alterity of readers and authors. 

Acknowledging that reading a text could not necessarily provide 
any insight into the thought process of its author, Li is reported to 
have pragmatically announced, “There are many marvelous uses to 
which one may put the writings [of the ancients].”** The word “uses” 
(zuoyong) carries particular weight because it accentuates the con- 
trast between Li’s view of reading articulated here—namely that 
readers may creatively appropriate the words of the ancients and bend 
them to their own ends—and the more traditional view expressed 
above, namely that readers must strive to uncover the singular cor- 
rect, though sometimes imperfectly revealed intentions of the author. 
In a biography of Li, Yuan Zhongdao further remarked upon Li’s pro- 
pensity to twist ancient texts to his own ends: “He particularly loved 
to read history and had great insight into the marvelous uses |zuo- 
yong] to which [historical works could be put].”* 

Even if the intentions of the ancients could be known, Li asserts, all 
things change, and so the judgments of the sages may no longer prove 
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relevant in the present: “What was right yesterday is wrong today, 
and tomorrow it is once again right.” So “even if Confucius were to 
be reborn again in these times, I am not sure what kinds of judgments 
of right and wrong he would make.”*° These statements, reminiscent 
of Buddhist notions of impermanence and Daoist ideas of continual 
flux, accentuate the impossibility of arriving at any lasting judgment 
anchored in authoritative precedent. Rather, they correspond to the 
shifting state of signification in the early modern period. 


CONTEXTS FOR SUBJECTIVE READING: 
CHINA AND EUROPE 


If Li sporadically championed the view that the meanings of texts, 
even canonical texts, are not fixed but open-ended, he was certainly 
not alone in holding this opinion. Across China and throughout early 
modern Europe, sophisticated readers were attaining higher levels of 
autonomy and slowly beginning to put forth bold, individualistic and 
at times radically idiosyncratic interpretations of the texts that capti- 
vated their attention. According to European historians Lisa Jardine 
and Anthony Grafton, “All [students] of early modern culture .. . 
acknowledge that early modern readers did not passively receive but 
rather actively reinterpreted their tests.””” Humanists were known to 
read “pen in hand, causing the margins of texts . . . to overflow with 
personal reflections, marks manifesting the reader’s personal appro- 
priation.”°* Not infrequently, these remarks took on an adversarial, 
even pugnacious tone, and consequently, as another Renaissance 
scholar has remarked, in this period “meaning became a variable cor- 
responding to each individual act of reading, not a fixed message.”*? 
This emergent, early modern understanding of the reader’s role vis- 
a-vis the text contrasted with long-standing views of texts as purvey- 
ors of timeless wisdom.*° Citing the medieval European practice of 
reading aloud rather than silently, Mary J. Carruthers has pointed 
out the close connection between monastic reading (/ectio) and medi- 
tation (meditatio).*! By pronouncing each word with his own breath 
(anima), religious readers in Europe aspired to reanimate sacred texts 
and thereby gain access to their divine source of inspiration. In this 
context, reading required suspending one’s subjectivity and entering 
into spiritual communion with the author, and this quest for authorial 
intention may be seen to mirror Mencius’s idea of “tracing [the mean- 
ing of a text] back to what was [originally] in the writer’s mind.”” 
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However, during the early modern period, as books became more 
readily available and the practice of reading more widespread in 
both Europe and China, readers began to approach texts more criti- 
cally. Growing numbers of European readers, no longer content to 
restrict their comments to summaries, cross-references, synopses, or 
glosses—notes intended to elucidate the text’s “original” meaning— 
adopted an increasingly adversarial tone toward texts. Some even vig- 
orously defended their subjective and appropriative habits of reading.” 
Montaigne, for instance, affirmed that “an able reader often discov- 
ers in other men’s writings perfections beyond those that the author 
put in or perceived, and lends them richer meanings and aspects.”** 
Like Li, Montaigne immodestly applauded his own prodigious pow- 
ers of interpretation, proclaiming, “I have discovered in Livy a hun- 
dred things that another man has not read in him . . . and perhaps 
which the author never put there.”4° These remarks echo Li’s invoca- 
tion of the “many marvelous uses” to which he put the classical texts 
of his own tradition. Both men’s comments resonate with those of 
Jin Shengtan, who, in his notes on the popular drama The Romance 
of the Western Chamber (Xixiang ji), remarked, “The text of The 
Western Chamber bearing my commentary is my text; it is no longer 
the old Western Chamber.” Jin continued, “The Western Chamber is 
not a work written by an individual named Wang Shifu alone; when 
I read it carefully, it becomes a work of my own creation.”** These 
comments evince the tendency of avant-garde early modern readers to 
co-create the texts they read.” 

The notion that the most adept readers would press beyond autho- 
rial intentions and bring their own experiences to bear upon the 
texts they read received corroboration from Li’s contemporary Xu 
Wei. In his “Preface on Poetry” (Shuo shi xu), Xu praised readers 
who interpreted texts in ways that directly contradicted the author’s 
intentions. He even explicitly granted readers permission to deviate 
from orthodox interpretations and implied that doing so would yield 
results superior to those that could be achieved by cleaving to autho- 
rized interpretations. Anchoring his ideas in his own personal reading 
experience, Xu wrote, “I once read Cao Cao’s explication of Sunzi’s 
Art of War in thirteen chapters, as well as Li Jing and Tang Taizong’s 
discussions of [the same text]. Many of their interpretations did not 
accord with Sunzi’s original intentions. In discussing military strat- 
egy, the two men based their interpretations on their own daily expe- 
rience, which they [then] applied to offensive and defensive strategies. 
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These readers’ accomplishments surpassed those of Sunzi. From this 
we can tell that not everything written in books can be known to us, 
and [consequently] that one need not interpret texts in the orthodox 
manner.”4* Xu’s emphasis on readers’ ability to make sense of texts 
for themselves supports Montaigne’s, Li’s, and Jin’s view that readers 
should deploy texts to their own creative ends. 

A similar technique is recommended, although in jest, in Cer- 
vantes’s authorial preface to Don Quixote. This work features a con- 
versation between the fictitious authorial persona and his trusted 
friend, who advises him to embellish the novel with quotations col- 
lected from assorted authoritative, classical texts. By suggesting that 
the quotations be used ornamentally without regard for their orig- 
inal context or their authors’ intentions, the friend legitimates the 
practice of readers-turned-writers appropriating whatever snippets of 
existing texts assist them in bolstering their own arguments. “With 
a pinch of Latin here and a pinch of Latin there,” the friend nudges, 
“lreaders] might even think you’re a scholar, which isn’t a bad repu- 
tation.”*” Montaigne is known to have practiced similar techniques. 
He delighted in mischievously quoting out of context and even delib- 
erately cutting and splicing passages, twisting them to carry mean- 
ings in his text contrary to those they had conveyed in their original 
contexts.” 

A raft of analogous techniques began appearing at the turn of 
the seventeenth century in lowbrow genres of Chinese literature 
such as drama, vernacular fiction, joke books, and drinking manu- 
als. As Shang Wei and He Yuming have analyzed, authors of texts 
in these unofficial genres undertook increasingly wild experiments 
in “hucksterish” (baifan) modes of reading that included extracting 
well-known phrases from canonical or other texts and juxtaposing 
them with vulgar material so as to generate new and often deeply sub- 
versive meanings.*! For instance the satirical novel The Plum in the 
Golden Vase several times quotes an excerpt from the opening line 
of the Confucian Analects: “To study and often review, there is no 
greater pleasure than this!” The phrase “there is no greater pleasure 
than this,” wrenched from its original context and inserted into the 
pages of this erotic novel, takes on a series of hilariously ironic new 
meanings. In one unforgettable passage it describes the voyeuristic 
frisson that lascivious Buddhist monks experience when they over- 
hear the sounds of adulterous fornication. By dislodging this ultra- 
canonical line from its original context, the anonymous author of the 
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vernacular novel exhibited his utter disregard for authorial intentions 
and exemplified a radical and new, freewheeling attitude toward clas- 
sical texts. As Li recommended, he treated the canonical text merely 
as raw material to be used in the manner that pleased him. 

Thus in early modern Europe and China there was a growing 
understanding, especially among the cognoscenti, that meaning did 
not inhere in texts themselves, nor did it reside in some elusive con- 
cept of authorial intention. It was plural and malleable, not singular 
or rigid. And each reader had the right—perhaps even the responsi- 
bility—to amplify the meaning of the texts he encountered by bring- 
ing his own ideas, experiences, and judgments to bear upon them. In 
China personal expression of this nature was confined to unofficial 
genres such as those in which Li wrote, since official genres, includ- 
ing examination essays, still demanded strict adherence to canonical 
interpretations of the classics. Lis commentaries, however, unbound 
by such dictates, freely voiced his own idiosyncratic interpretations 
and arguably even encouraged readers to develop their own critical 
faculties. 


LI ZHI’S INTERPRETATIONS: PENETRATING TO THE CORE 
OR IMPOSING SUBJECTIVE MEANING? 


Many of Li’s comments studied below seem to illustrate the centrifu- 
gal conception of textual meaning developing in this period and to 
affirm the proposition that the reader is free to impose or create sig- 
nificance at will. The examples presented here concern three types of 
unconventional readings evident in A Book to Keep (Hidden), Com- 
mentaries on the Four Books (Sishu ping), and Outline of History 
with Critical Comments (Shigang pingyao), texts on which contem- 
porary readers recorded their views.” In these volumes Li recasts the 
meanings of individual words, reevaluates the status of entire genres, 
and reappraises the ethical character of historical personages. In 
examining his responses to what he read, I inquire whether the inter- 
pretive strategies he deploys emphasize his creativity as a reader and 
provoke readers to sharpen their own powers of personal judgment 
or accentuate Li’s putatively penetrating vision and therefore compel 
readers to assent to his ready-made judgments. 

As a commentator, Li was known for investing familiar words 
and phrases with unexpected meanings. For example, his interpre- 
tation of the well-known line from the poet Tao Qian’s (365-427) 
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autobiographical sketch “Mr. Five Willows” (Wu liu xiansheng 
zhuan) provides an eccentric gloss on the phrase “I do not seek to 
understand deeply” (bu giu shen jie). This phrase had historically 
been interpreted as a self-effacing remark made by the erudite poet, 
who claimed neither to have sought nor to have attained deep under- 
standing. But Li virtuosically turned the established interpretation on 
its head: “Since antiquity, one of the people who have most excelled 
at studying is Tao [Qian]. Why is this? It’s because he ‘loved to study 
but did not seek to understand deeply.’ Now in studying, ‘understand- 
ing’ is fine. And there’s not even anything wrong with ‘understanding 
deeply,’ but one must not ‘seek to understand deeply.’”** By empha- 
sizing the word “seek” (qiu) and insisting that one may indeed attain 
deep understanding without deliberately seeking it, Li creatively 
endowed the phrase with an unexpected meaning. This strategy is 
reminiscent of the technique, discussed in chapter four, of revaluing 
the term “worthies” (xianzhe); in each case Li disrupts the reader’s 
conventional, unreflective understanding of a word. 

Readings like this reveal Li’s indebtedness to the political radical 
He Xinyin, who notoriously reinterpreted the following line from 
the Analects: “The Master condemned four attitudes: he condemned 
having personal opinions, he condemned insisting on certainty, he 
condemned being stubborn, and he condemned being egotistical.”°° 
Unlike any reader before him, He deviously construed the passage to 
mean “The Master condemned four attitudes: not having personal 
opinions, not insisting on certainty, not being stubborn, and not 
being egotistical.”** In slanting the passage this way, He cleverly justi- 
fied his own methodology of asserting an individual opinion and set a 
powerful precedent for the irreverent interpretations for which Li Zhi 
would later become famous. 

Yet unconventional as both Li’s and He’s interpretations were, 
and much as they may have shocked conservative contemporaries, 
both readings conformed to classical Chinese grammar. They could 
be considered wrong only insofar as they violated exegetical conven- 
tion. And the grammatical plausibility of these readings is the source 
of their power. For one may construe these interpretations either as 
exemplifying the readers’ playful, opportunistic (centrifugal) appro- 
priation of the text—Li’s and He’s deliberate imposition of meaning 
upon it—or as expressing the readers’ sincere belief that they have 
discovered a deep substratum of meaning that, although obscured 
by layers of traditional interpretation, nevertheless resides within the 
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text. The former appears the more convincing interpretation by far. 
Nevertheless, a sizable number of early modern readers expressed 
concern that their contemporaries would unreflectingly adopt the lat- 
ter position and accept Li’s judgments as true. 

In addition to reinterpreting the meanings of individual words like 
“seek” (qiu), Li also reappraised the value of entire genres. During the 
late Ming, the proliferation of books resulted in what book historian 
Kai-wing Chow has described as an erosion of the authority of the 
Confucian classics. Classical texts came to vie for consumers’ atten- 
tion with fiction, drama, joke books, travel guides, and handbooks 
on prognostication.” During this period some Chinese intellectuals 
even began to view vernacular fiction and drama, genres previously 
scorned as the lowest forms of literature, as acceptable substitutes 
for the classics. While certainly not the sole advocate of the radical 
view that leveled the hierarchy of genres, Li lustily supported it.°* 
In one essay, he writes, “Poetry need not be sought in the ancient 
Classic of Poetry and Anthology; prose need not be modeled on the 
age before the empire arose. The artistic mind broke out in the Six 
Dynasties to create recent-style verse; it broke out again in Tang tales 
of the fantastic; again in the Yuan to make libretti and zaju opera; 
again in our time to make the Romance of the Western Chamber 
and the Outlaws of the Marsh, and the masters of the essay form... . 
What need do I have of the Six Classics, Confucius and Mencius? ”’? 
Here and elsewhere in his writings, Li extolled the ethical value of 
popular literature, placing it on a par with the greatest Confucian 
classics. He claimed that the Yuan dynasty opera The Pavilion for 
Worshiping the Moon (Bai yue ting ji) “should awaken in [readers’] 
minds thoughts of righteous [Confucian] relationships among broth- 
ers, sisters, husbands and wives.” And he insisted that although the 
protagonists of this opera violate Confucian ritual propriety—they 
elope—the play nonetheless exemplified the “acme of chastity and 
rectitude.” He further lauded the contemporary novel Outlaws of 
the Marsh on the grounds that it promoted loyalty and justice, even 
though its heroes were bandits. So compelling was the moral mes- 
sage Li imputed to this latter work that he declared that rulers who 
aspired to govern justly “[could] not afford not to read it.”*! Perhaps 
most striking of all, Li praised the contemporary drama The Story of 
Red Duster (Hong fu zhuan), a tale of illicit romance and elopement. 
Drawing on Confucius’s pronouncement that the Classic of Poetry 
“stirs” readers, inspires them to “make observations,” causes them 
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to “join together” in fellowship, and provides them with the means 
by which to “express grievances,” Li proclaimed, “Who says that 
chuanqi [wonder-plays] do not possess the ability to ‘stir’ people, to 
inspire them to ‘make observations, to ‘join together,’ and to ‘express 
grievances’? Amid eating and drinking, banquets and entertainments, 
we are often moved by feelings of righteousness. Contemporary enter- 
tainments are just like those of antiquity; I hope we may regard them 
no differently!” By equating vulgar contemporary entertainment to 
the most revered texts of the Confucian canon, Li toppled the clas- 
sics from their pedestal and called into question the system of values 
undergirding the traditional hierarchy of genres. Yet again, one may 
imagine readers struggling to ascertain whether his interpretations 
reflect his genuine conviction that he has unveiled the true essence 
of these genres or exemplify his impish delight in reversing accepted 
interpretations simply to prod readers to do the same. 

More than any other technique, the strategy of oppositional read- 
ing in Li’s repertoire that perplexed contemporary readers was his 
method of analyzing history. An enthusiastic reader of history, Li 
was by some accounts “one of the finest historians of the Ming.”® 
The fifth fascicle of A Book to Burn, the third fascicle of Another 
Book to Burn, and the entirety of A Book to Keep (Hidden), Another 
Book to Keep (Hidden), and An Outline of History with Critical 
Commentary record Li’s unconventional opinions on the lives and 
careers of historical personages. The boldness with which Li attacked 
accepted judgments and the originality of his opinions was not lost 
on contemporary readers. In a preface to A Book to Keep (Hidden), 
Mei Guozhen remarked, “He judged everything on the basis of his 
own opinions, regardless of whether they accorded with the received 
judgments of Confucian scholars.”® And in a preface to Li’s Outline 
of History with Critical Commentary, Wu Congxian (Ming, n.d.) 
observed, “In expressing whatever was on his mind, he did not flee 
from [those who wielded] the halberds of power, and he certainly was 
not [intimidated by] old books! Indeed, he maintained that agreeing 
with [the authors of antiquity] in what was right did not prevent him 
from having his own views on what was wrong, and agreeing with 
them on what was wrong did not prevent him from having his own 
views on what was right.”® The question of how Li’s audacious inter- 
pretations of history conditioned readers’ interactions with his own 
writings is the subject of the following section. 
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DOCTRINAL VERSUS METHODOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS AMONG LI'S FIRST READERS 


Whatever their position, contemporary readers responded vehemently 
to Li’s writings, especially his comments on history. The imperial cen- 
sor Zhang Wenda, whose 1602 memorial denouncing Li prompted 
the emperor to order the destruction of Li’s entire literary corpus, 
feared that readers, trained since their youth to read docilely, would 
unquestioningly espouse Li’s unorthodox beliefs and even imitate his 
uncouth behavior. Zhang worried lest readers model themselves on 
Li and take his interpretations as doctrinal truth. These concerns, 
while undoubtedly exaggerated, did have some basis in fact. How- 
ever, what Zhang’s memorial did not take into account was another, 
more sophisticated class of readers who focused not on the verac- 
ity of Li’s individual judgments per se but rather on their subjective, 
centrifugal tenor. Inspired by Li’s style of interpretation, these read- 
ers appropriated his critical methods and exposed his writings to cri- 
tiques as disruptive and irreverent as those he had leveled at the works 
he analyzed. 

Zhang condemned Li for perpetrating “outrageous and transgres- 
sive judgments” that threatened to contaminate unsuspecting readers. 
His memorial of impeachment cites a litany of historical figures cen- 
sured by the Confucian historiographic traditional whom Li intrep- 
idly reinterpreted in a positive light. Zhang writes, “In [his] books, 
[Li] considers Lii Buwei and Li Yuan wise counselors, Li Si shrewd, 
and Feng Dao an official who possessed the moral fiber of a recluse; 
he estimates that Zhuo Wenjun excelled in choosing an outstanding 
mate and finds laughable Sima Guang’s assertion that Sang Hongyang 
deceived Emperor Wu of Han; he deems Qin Shihuang the greatest 
emperor of all time, and he maintains that Confucius’ judgments need 
not be considered standard.” Such outrageous and transgressive judg- 
ments are too numerous to count. The majority of them violate norms 
of propriety, so the books must be destroyed.””” Zhang’s account of 
Li’s judgments is factually accurate: Li did indeed praise the individu- 
als Zhang claims he did. But more relevant for our purposes are the 
conclusions Zhang draws concerning the potential effects of reading 
Li’s writings or witnessing his eccentric behavior. Zhang suspects that 
significant numbers of readers may lack the discrimination necessary 
to view Li’s writings in a critical light. As evidence, his memorial cites 
“young men [who] took delight in [Li’s] unrestrained wildness and 
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goaded one another to follow suit. They knew no shame and behaved 
like beasts, openly stealing money and violating other people’s wives 
and daughters. Recently gentry officials have been clasping talismans 
and reciting the name of the Buddha; they prostrate themselves before 
monks and hold rosaries in their hands, all in an attempt to abide by 
the [Buddhist] prohibitions. Such people, who know not howto respect 
Confucian household instructions but instead indulge their obses- 
sion with Buddhist teachings and monks, are becoming increasingly 
numerous.”® Apart from illustrating Zhang’s pejorative views toward 
popular Buddhism, these remarks demonstrate that he envisioned a 
population of trusting and gullible readers much like the “dimwitted 
disciples” whom Li so harshly rebuked. Such readers, whose criti- 
cal faculties had presumably been irremediably “obstructed” (zhang) 
by too much rote memorization, Zhang implies, would be inclined 
to believe and repeat whatever they read. Certainly, as the examples 
below demonstrate, more than one reader did indeed assent unques- 
tioningly to Li’s unconventional judgments, just as Zhang had pre- 
dicted. Yet whether significant numbers of readers fell into this camp 
remains uncertain. 

The synopsis of The Collected Writings of Li Wenling |i.e., Li Zhi) 
preserved in the catalogue of the massive Qing dynasty Four Trea- 
suries compendium (Siku quanshu zongmu) asserts that Li’s writings 
“dazzled” (ying) those who encountered them and that “petty Con- 
fucian scholars in local schools respected and pliantly placed their 
trust in [his words].”® However, Li’s close friend Jiao Hong opposed 
claims that readers docilely assented to Li’s judgments. Jiao opined 
that “many people considered [Li’s] statements far-fetched” because 
“people do not generally trust words they’re unaccustomed to hear- 
ing.””° A synopsis of Upon Arrival at the Lake (Chutanji) included in 
the catalogue of the Four Treasuries lends credence to Jiao’s view. It 
characterizes Li’s opinions as “bizarre and perverse” and claims that 
“even people of limited literacy knew that his ideas were absurd.””! 

The view that late Ming readers were more likely to believe than 
to doubt what they read—an opinion that, remarkably, Zhang and 
Li shared—ironically finds stronger corroboration in contemporaries’ 
reactions to Zhang’s own writings than in their responses to any text 
by Li. As soon as Zhang’s memorial of impeachment began to circu- 
late widely, several literati reiterated his accusations verbatim. The 
insouciance with which contemporary writers echoed Zhang’s words 
attests to the malleability of texts in this period and the fact that 
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ideas of intellectual property were still at an embryonic stage of devel- 
opment. One who loudly denounced Li Zhi in phrases lifted almost 
directly from Zhang’s memorial was Jiang Yihua. He wrote: 


[Li] specialized in converting bad into good and black into white. By 
temperament, he did not follow other people’s estimations of beauty 
and ugliness, and his judgments were more than adequate to con- 
vey this view. He wrote A Book to Keep (Hidden), a work in thirty 
fascicles, in which he wantonly and wildly meted out praise and 
blame. For example, he regarded Lii Buwei as a wise counselor, Li Si 
as shrewd, and Qin Shihuang as the greatest emperor of all time. He 
considered Feng Dao a court recluse insofar as he served successive 
dynasties; he maintained that by eloping, Zhuo Wenjun found her 
rightful place; and he held that Zhao Bao and Wang Ling were matri- 
cides. More importantly, he believed that Confucius’ judgments did 
not need to be followed. As soon as this book was published, a great 
many people fond of heretical ideas marveled at it.” 


Along with several other contemporary readers, Jiang borrowed freely 
from Zhang’s diction to pile condemnations on Li and to excoriate 
him for his unorthodox judgments. They claimed he was “behav- 
ing eccentrically and deceiving the multitudes” and fretted that his 
“heretical ideas” might infect either themselves or others.” Noting 
the way people “madly flocked around [Li],” Gu Xiancheng sighed 
with resignation, “I don’t know how many people he has [already] 
misled.””* Meanwhile Jiang, jealously guarding his own ideological 
purity, opted not to acquire a copy of Li’s writings lest they “con- 
taminate [his] bookshelf!””> These authors all shared the concern that 
by uncritically accepting Li’s judgments as valid, readers might defile 
their minds. 

One reader whose reaction to Li’s writings would likely have con- 
firmed these scholars’ worst suspicions is Wang Benke, whose edito- 
rial preface to Another Book to Burn was introduced in the previous 
chapter. Wang’s preface contains the following effusive and thor- 
oughly uncritical approbation of Li’s writings: 


Simply by pointing his finger [Li] leveled criticism powerful enough 
to guide the judgment of ten thousand generations; indeed, his every 
grunt bore a connection to the ethical teachings of ten thousand gen- 
erations. Whether conveying derisive laughter or angry rebukes, each 
work of his was a masterpiece. His language was exceedingly truth- 
ful, and his diction astonished the heavens and shook the earth;”° 

it could make the deaf hear, the blind see, the dreaming wake, the 
drunk sober, the sick arise, the dead revive, the fidgety calm, and the 
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noisy settle down; it could make those with icy innards hot and those 
with inflamed organs cold; it could make those who were “hemmed 
in by pickets and pegs”” tear out those “pickets and pegs,” and make 
those who were stubbornly unyielding bow their heads in admiration 
and respect.” 


In his preface Wang presents himself as a discriminating reader and 
expresses concern that other readers may lack his perspicacity—his 
ability to differentiate between authentic and spurious editions of 
Li’s writings. However, Wang’s unreserved, indeed virtually fanati- 
cal endorsement of Li’s every judgment—his every grunt!—testifies 
to the remarkably uncritical manner in which he consumed Li’s ideas. 
That Wang chose to repeat Li’s metaphor of vision underscores this 
point. Wang’s assertion that Li’s writings “could make . . . the blind 
see” calls to mind Li’s own boastful claim to possess powerfully acute 
eyesight. It seems that Wang accepted this statement as fact and con- 
cluded that, since Li’s keen vision enabled him to discover the core 
meaning of texts, his judgments deserved to be trusted and absolutely 
affirmed. 

While Wang’s praise for Li’s writings is by far the most flamboyant 
I have encountered, the metaphors he used appear frequently in other 
late Ming and early Qing comments on Li’s books. Many readers 
avowed that Li’s texts opened their eyes, hearts, minds, and in some 
cases also their mouths. Some said that they admired Li on account 
of his daringly original judgments.” Yet it is often difficult to tell 
whether these readers approved of Li’s bold conclusions in the same 
superficial, “blind,” or gullible manner in which they might have 
assented to orthodox readings of canonical texts or, on the contrary, 
recognized in Li a model of how to cultivate their own independent 
judgments. 

Perhaps the reader who expressed the most intense interest in the 
reactions Li’s texts were likely to generate both in his own day and 
in the future was the author’s close friend Jiao Hong, who supervised 
the printing of A Book to Keep (Hidden).® As noted earlier, unlike 
the imperial censor Zhang Wenda, who claimed that Li’s texts were 
already attracting a cult following, Jiao maintained that contempo- 
raries resisted assenting to Li’s views and considered them too pecu- 
liar to be appealing. Yet all the same, Jiao worried that in time, as 
Li’s writings became more widely available and the novelty of his odd 
judgments wore off, readers would eventually accept them. This, he 
pronounced, would be a travesty. In his preface to A Book to Keep 
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(Hidden), Jiao wrote, “I know that the gentleman’s works will cer- 
tainly be transmitted. And in time scholars will become accustomed 
to his writings. Moreover, they will use them as mirrors [for reflecting 
right and wrong], as [scales for] weighing [good and bad], and as mill- 
foil and turtle shells [for prognosticating about the future]. What’s 
more, I know that scholars of future generations will not doubt [Li’s 
judgments]. But this is not what the gentleman wanted.”*! Jiao agreed 
with Zhang insofar as he noted the inadvisability of uncritically 
imbibing Li’s judgments, yet the two provided different rationales. 
Whereas Zhang feared the potentially morally corrupting influence 
of Li’s writings, Jiao objected to assenting to Li’s judgments on the 
basis of authorial intention: “This is not what the gentleman wanted.” 
Echoing Jiao’s nonmoralistic concerns, the Hanlin academician Chen 
Renxi (1581-1636) added the following words of caution: “The read- 
ers of the world who take delight in singing [Li’s] works out loud, 
those who have a fondness for Li’s [writings], are precisely those who 
do them a disservice. Indeed, to put one’s trust in Li’s judgments sim- 
ply because one loves his writings is as wrong as to seek to suppress 
his writings simply because one does not endorse his judgments.”* 
Jiao’s and Chen’s analyses exhibit their perception that the kernel of 
Li’s writings lies not in his particular findings but in his method of 
subjecting all texts to his personal judgment and accepting nothing on 
authority.” And Jiao, for one, was convinced that some readers were 
capable of understanding this strategy, embracing it, and even deploy- 
ing it. He affirmed, “There are readers capable of picking through 
his assertions and completely overturning established views, denying 
what the gentleman affirmed; Li would have been delighted with such 
readers and felt as if they had ‘appeared with astonishing speed.” 84 
Jiao’s inkling that such readers did indeed exist is corroborated by 
critical responses recorded in some contemporary essays and pref- 
aces, as well as in the margins of at least one late Ming edition of 
Li’s texts.*° The flood of oppositional, “Li Zhi-style” commentaries 
on fiction and drama that would proliferate in the decades follow- 
ing Li’s death further confirms this hunch. Just as Li furiously anno- 
tated the texts he read, refusing to accept any doctrine—not even 
the words of Confucius—on the strength of authority alone, so too 
did the authors of these comments judge Li’s statements and those 
of other writers according to their own subjective criteria. In his 
preface to Li’s Outline of History with Critical Commentary, Wu 
Congxian wrote, “Each person has his own views on right and wrong, 
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and I too have my own views on right and wrong.” And the early 
Qing scholar Li Zhonghuang (n.d.) judiciously asserted that “A Book 
to Keep (Hidden) was biased in some regards but fair in others.”*” 
Even Yuan Zhongdao, who ultimately agreed with Li Zhi’s judgments 
on many matters, granted that “at times he... can be unbalanced in 
his judgments.”** Unlike Wang Benke, who indiscriminately lavished 
praise on every aspect of Li’s work, these readers exercised their inde- 
pendent judgment and subjected Li’s commentaries to level-headed 
critique. 

Ironically, even the Qing-era literatus Wang Hongzhuan (1622- 
1702), who scathingly attacked Li’s judgments, did so in a manner 
reminiscent of Li’s personal style. Wang wrote, “[Having] investi- 
gated [Li’s] behavior and critically examined the positions he held, [I 
have concluded that] he appears to have been an unscrupulous lout.”*’ 
Wang’s vehement censure echoes Li’s often emphatic tone, and the 
words “investigate” (kao) and “examine” (cha) evince Wang’s inde- 
pendent assessment of Li’s character. Although investigation and 
examination, methods of textual analysis that figured prominently in 
the evidential scholarship (Raozheng xue) movement that was gaining 
ascendancy during Wang’s lifetime, are far less radical than the oppo- 
sitional reading strategies for which Li was famous, Li approved of any 
interpretive strategy that liberated readers to form their own views. 
His essay “On the Childlike Mind” accuses contemporary Confu- 
cians for failing to “critically examine” (cha) the writings of antiquity 
and for blindly trusting in received texts, hearsay, and authority.” 
By ridiculing readers who lack critical judgment, Li implicitly calls 
upon readers to develop this skill. And Wang, despite his negative 
evaluation of Li, arguably heeded this call. Thus Wang Hongzhuan’s 
engagement with Li’s writings contrasts starkly with that of Wang 
Benke, for while the latter assented to all of Li’s judgments, but in 
doing so overlooked his critical methodology, the former found fault 
with Li’s judgments but adopted a critical stance of which Li would 
likely have been proud. 

Perhaps the most striking example of a reader who understood and 
applied the critical methods Li endorsed was the annotator of a high- 
quality late Ming printed edition of A Book to Burn currently housed 
in the Library of Congress (Figure 6.01). In this volume Li’s original 
text occupies the main register and the commentator supplies obser- 
vations and occasionally adversarial critique in the upper register in 
red ink. More than once the reader comments, “This argument comes 
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Figure 6.01. Li Zhi, Fenshu (A Book to Burn). Ming Wanli woodblock 
edition with “emphatic punctuation” marks added in red to the right 
of many words and critical remarks printed in red on the upper regis- 
ter of the page. Library of Congress, Asian Division, Chinese Collec- 
tion, VK 276 L643. Photo by the author. 


out of nowhere!” (cong wu ci lun).?! Remarks like this simultaneously 
exhibit the reader/annotator’s admiration for Li’s ingenuity as an 
interpreter and his critical distance from the conclusions Li draws. As 
such, these comments exhibit the reader’s reluctance simply to accept 
Li’s pronouncements on any subject. 

In addition to the defiant tone of the commentary, another feature 
of this edition worthy of notice is the sparseness of the commentary 
and the comfortable, roomy distance between it and the main text. The 
spaciousness of the page layout may be construed as inviting readers 
to make their own comments on this already commented-upon text. 
Indeed, one could argue that the amount of blank space on the page 
called out for further commentary: the commentator demonstrated 
through his remarks how one critically minded reader might reply to 
the text and left plenty of space in which subsequent readers could con- 
tinue this task.” Thus the commented-upon edition both responded to 
Li’s initial appeal to readers to engage with his text and also renewed 
this call, welcoming later generations of readers to do the same. 
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CONCLUSION 


The strategies of bluff everywhere apparent in Li’s texts register his 
embeddedness in the complex and tangled structures of signification 
in the early modern world. Like so many other signs in this period— 
sartorial, numismatic, and bibliographical—Li’s writings resisted and 
continue to resist straightforward interpretation. His boast of pos- 
sessing acute vision shows that to some extent he still clung to a long- 
standing hermeneutic tradition anchored in the premise of stable, 
determinate meaning. Meanwhile, his assertion of the impossibility 
of discerning authorial intentions associates him with the growing 
early modern awareness of the fluidity and instability of meaning. To 
the extent that his writings illustrate the unreliability of words and 
surface appearances, they mirror the material conditions of the day. 
Merely to survive under such circumstances one needed to develop 
the ability to judge shifting situations for oneself, independently of 
past authorities. 

Accordingly, discernment becomes not merely a central theme in 
Li’s writings but a real and practical challenge to every reader. For the 
complicated rhetorical structure of his writings and the copious and 
irreconcilable contradictions they present offer no clear path for inter- 
pretation. Neither Li’s practice as a reader and commentator nor his 
paradoxical statements on the nature of interpretation provide read- 
ers with guidance on how to approach his works. Instead they jolt and 
disconcert readers, unsettling their assumptions and disrupting their 
ingrained habits of reading. Although it is likely that, whether fans 
or opponents, some readers remained impervious to these bumps and 
jolts and continued to approach his writings in the same receptive, 
author-centered manner they had learned as children, more astute 
readers put Li’s books to use as whetstones for honing their personal 
judgment. By subjecting his works to incisive critiques, these intrepid 
readers demonstrated their understanding that Li’s books were not 
merely symptoms manifesting the increasingly unreliable state of sig- 
nification in the early modern world; they were also prescriptions for 
coping with the contemporary epidemic of semiotic instability. 
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CHAPTER 2 


1. Admittedly, the very broad scope of this term also opens it up to crit- 
icism. In a review of Bowen’s book, Francois Rigolot faulted Bowen for 
attempting to discuss diverse rhetorical phenomena under a single rubric, 
since doing so, he charged, risked sacrificing precision. Rigolot, “Review of 
Barbara Bowen’s The Age of Bluff,” 365. 

2. On the meaning of the term “heretic” (yiduan), literally “another 
strand,” in this period, see Ch’ien, Chiao Hung, 73-77. 

3. Li Zhi, “Fu Zhou Nanshi” fff (Reply to Zhou Nanshi), in 
Fenshu 1; LZQJZ 1.34. Elsewhere he alludes to Confucius as “our sage” 
and overtly avers, “I’m a Confucian.” Li Zhi, “Jingang jing shuo” tii 
KAR (On The Diamond Sutra), in Xu Fenshu 2; LZQJZ 3.214-217; Li 
Zhi, “Shu Xiaoxiu shoujuan hou” MEF% 1% (Written at the end of 
Xiaoxiu’s [a.k.a. Yuan Zhongdao’s] hand scroll), in Xu Fenshu 2; LZOJZ 
3.201-203. 
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4. Li Zhi, “Yu Zeng Jiquan” FAY 4258 (To Zeng Jiquan), in Xu Fenshu 1; 
LZQJZ 3.149. Zeng Jiquan studied Buddhism with Li Zhi at the Cloister of 
the Flourishing Buddha. 

5. Li Zhi, “Da Jiao Yiyuan” #AYij ki (Reply to Jiao Yiyuan), in Fenshu 
1; LZQJZ 1.18. 

6. Li Zhi, “Yu Zeng Jiquan” HR (To Zeng Jiquan), in Xu Fenshu 1; 
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Deng Shiyang” ZEW (Reply to Deng Shiyang), in Fenshu 1; LZOJZ 1.26. 
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shi wu zheng.” 

to. For a more detailed discussion of Li’s appearance, see chapter three. 
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just what I choose it to mean, neither more nor less.” The criticism is exces- 
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suit their own analytic purposes. Carroll, Through the Looking Glass, 
113; Rigolot, “Review of Barbara Bowen’s The Age of Bluff,” 364; Frame, 
“Review of Barbara Bowen’s The Age of Bluff,” 342. 

12. Bowen, The Age of Bluff, 6. 

13. Plaks, “Aesthetics of Irony,” 487-500; Porter, “Global Satire.” 

14. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 1.2.72a. 

15. Han Feizi xinyi 36.547. 

16. For further discussion of irony in a Chinese context, see Porter, 
“Global Satire.” 

17. Lanling Xiaoxiaosheng, Jin Ping Mei cihua 1.3. Translation slightly 
altered from that of Roy in The Plum in the Golden Vase, vol. 1, The Gath- 
ering, 7 

18. The German scholar Otto Franke is reported to have stated, “Li Zhi[’s] 
opinions are essentially negative. He proposes no new cognitive thought or 
abstract perspective; yet he aims to clear things away.” Feng Junpei, “Ping 
Fulange jiaoshou de Li Zhi yanjiu zhaiyao” HB NI PARI ae 
(Outline of a critical assessment of Franke’s study on Li Zhi), in LZYJCKZL 
2.227. De Bary concurs when he calls Li Zhi’s thought “negative individual- 
ism... incapable of establishing itself in any framework of laws or institu- 
sone? de Bary, “Individualism and Humanitarianism,” 224. 
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19. On the history of the word “irony,” see Muecke, Irony and the Ironic. 

20. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 1.72a. 

21. Booth, A Rhetoric of Irony, 240; Pomel, “La Fonction critique de 
Pironie,” 79-80. 

22. Literary scholar Wayne Booth distinguishes between stable irony and 
unstable irony. The type of irony discussed here is unstable. Stable irony refers 
to clear-cut situations in which an author states precisely the opposite of what 
he means. The fourteenth-century philosopher Nicolas Oremse summarizes: 
“Irony is when one says one thing, but means the contrary” (cited in Pomel, 
“La Fonction critique de Pironie,” 86). The meaning of such irony, according 
to Booth, is “firm as a rock” (A Rhetoric of Irony, 235). To be sure, ironies of 
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nous prenderions pour certain l’opposé de ce que diroit le menteur. Mais le revers 
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teurs” 1: 9, in Les Essays, 37. See also Montaigne, “Of Liars,” in The Complete 
Essays of Montaigne. This indeterminacy is the essence of bluff. 

23. On Buddhist paradox, see Wright, “The Significance of Paradoxical 
Language”; Foulk, “The Form and Function of Koan Literature.” 

24. This phrase appears in a letter to Sir Henry Wotton, likely composed 
in 1600. Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, 298. I have 
updated Donne’s spelling. Donne insists that paradoxes are not the revela- 
tion of truth but simply prods that nudge the reader to uncover the truth for 
himself. 

25. However, the English word “alarm” also conveys another meaning 
not present in the Chinese case. Derived from the French à larme, it refers 
to a call to arms, and by extension a call to action. Chan paradoxes, by con- 
trast, do not typically function as calls to action. 

26. Li Zhi, “Da Liu Xianzhang” AE (Reply to District Chief Liu), 
in Fenshu 1; LZQJZ 1.61. 

27. The incident involving the monk’s enlightenment is recorded in a biog- 
raphy of the monk Wunian Shenyou (1544-1627), cited and translated in Wu 
Jiang, Enlightenment in Dispute, 68-70. One essay in which Li Zhi sternly 
instructs monks is “Yu yue” #44) (Rules agreed upon in advance), in Fenshu 
4; LZOJZ 2.120. See also “Jie zhong seng” Mart“ (Disciplining the sangha), 
Fenshu 4; LZOJZ 2.73-75. The latter essay is translated by Jennifer Eich- 
man in BBBKH, 181-184. 

28. Wai-yee Li, “The Problem of Genuineness.” 

29. For the story of the virtuous Bo Yi and Shu Qi, see Sima Qian, Shiji E 
at [Records of the grand historian], ch. 61. 

30. For the story of the wicked man of Qi, see Mengzi m f (Mencius), 
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31. Mengzi describes Yi Yin as a virtuous man who refused to give any- 
thing away or take anything that did not rightfully belong to him. Ibid., 5A7. 

32. According to Mencius, Yang Zhu was so stingy that he would not 
pluck a single hair from his head, even if doing so could benefit the entire 
world. Ibid., 3B9. 

33. Zigong, a disciple of Confucius, asked: “When the people in the vil- 
lage all hate a person, how’s that?” 

The master said “That is not sufficient.” 

“When the people in the village all hate a person, how’s that?” 

“That is not sufficient. It would be better that the good villagers like him 
and the bad dislike him.” Analects 13.23. 

34. Li Zhi, “Zi zan” HÉ (Self-appraisal), in Fenshu 3; LZOJZ 1.356-358. 
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“Yu Chenglao” Sak (To Chenglao), in Xu Fenshu 1; LZQJZ 3.62-65. 
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Montaigne, “Apologie de Raimond Sebond” (Apology for Raymond Sebond) 
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Complete Essays of Montaigne, 392. 
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Cahill, Fantasics and Eccentrics, 28; Vinograd, Boundaries of the Self, 31- 33. 
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sih (Self tomb inscription) in Xu Wei ji 2.26.638. My translation modifies 
that of Kafalas in “Weighty Matters,” 61-62. 

40. Wu Cheng’en, Xiyou ji WIWAL (Journey to the West), ch. 58. For an 
analysis of this scene, see He Yuming, Home and the World, 207. 

41. On this subject see Volpp, The Worldly Stage, esp. ch. 1. 

42. Xu Wei, Ci Mulan MEXE (The female Mulan), in Lu Jiye, Ming zaju 
xuan, 37; Kwa and Idema, Mulan, 25. 
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44. Tang, Mudan ting, sc. 55, 263, 264; Tang, Peony Pavilion, 329. 
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see Tina Lu, Persons, Roles, and Minds; Kwa, Strange Eventful Histories. 
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50. Cervantes, Don Quijote, 51-53. 

51. This word also carries a third meaning (and a different pronunciation, 
zang), which refers to Buddhist and Daoist scriptures. This meaning, how- 
ever, does not appear relevant to the title of Li’s book. 

52. Li Zhi, “Cangshu shiji liezhuan zongmu gianlun” JRR ECNE H ay 
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53. Liu Dongxing, “Liu Dongxing xu” 2!) J (Preface by Liu Dong- 
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58. Li Zhi, “Yu Geng Zijian” BAEK ft (To Geng Zijian), in Xu Fenshu 
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Shenzong), in Ming shilu 112.369.11. 

66. Li Zhi, “Zi xu” JF (Author’s preface), in Fenshu 1; LZOJZ 1.1. 

67. Ibid. 
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completes, 39. See also Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, 8. 

71. “Belles billes vezées,” “cerveau caséiforme.” Rabelais, Oeuvres com- 
plètes, 41. See also Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, 9. For further dis- 
cussion of Rabelais’s prefaces, see Gray, “Ambiguity and Point of View”; 
Coleman, “The Prologues of Rabelais.” 
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CHAPTER 3 


1. Li’s head was shaved for the first time in the summer of 1588. That 
same summer, in the seventh month, Li learned of his wife’s death in far- 
off Fujian. However, I have not been able to determine whether the news 
reached him before or after he shaved his head. Ray Huang speculates that 
perhaps Li shaved his head first and that his wife’s shock on learning of 
his action may have hastened her demise. However, this chronology seems 
implausible, given the slow speed with which information traveled and 
the fact that Lis wife died during the intercalary sixth month. LZOQJZ 
2.260n1i, 12.2n3; Lin Haiquan, Li Zhi nianpu, 185-186, 194; Huang, 
1587, 192. 

The identity of the person who shaved Li is unknown. For the sake of 
simplicity, I speak of Li as shaving his own head. However, it was customary 
for senior monks to shave the heads of junior monks, so it is plausible that Li 
enlisted a member of the monastic community to shave him. 

2. In many premodern societies, both East and West, sumptuary laws were 
deployed to maintain the social hierarchy. Hunt, Governance of the Consuming 
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Passions, 140-141. Violations of these rules were often recorded—and paro- 
died—in the literature of the period. Kwa, Strange Eventful Histories. 
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“Gao jie shuo” AiR (On loftiness and cleanliness), in Fenshu 3; LZOJZ 
1.294-297. 
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6. “Wang zhi” £] (Royal regulations), in Liji #240 (Book of Rites) 5.170, 
189; Legge, The Li Ki, 27.217, 237. 

7. “Xigong ershisi nian” {$AH (Twenty-fourth year of Duke Xi), 
in Zuozhuan 1.280. 

8. Xunzi, “Yuelun” 4&7} (On music), in Xunzi jicheng 20.264. My trans- 
lation slightly modifies Knoblock’s in Xunzi, 3.87. 
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heaven and earth were put in order.” “Xici xia” BEN (Appended phrases, 
part 2), in Zhouyi dazhuan jinzhu, 562. For a complete translation of this 
passage, see Wilhelm, I Ching, 356. Also cited and translated in Ko, “Bond- 
age in Time,” 204. My translation differs slightly from Ko’s. 

to. Jia, “Fu yi” ARSE (Discourse on dress), in Xin shu, 44. Translation by 
Yuan Zujie in “Dressing for Power,” 185. 

11. Rickett, Guanzi, 108-109. This passage also appears in the Spring 
and Autumn Annals (Chunqiu); Queen and Major, Luxuriant Gems, 268. 
Additionally, the Han historian Ban Gu (32-92 CE) stated, “The ancients 
used clothing to distinguish between the noble and the common and to 
illustrate virtue so as to encourage the imitation of good example.” Ban, 
“Yishang” XÆ (Garments), in Baihutong 2.18. Translation modified from 
Vollmer’s in Silks for Thrones and Altars, 8. 

12. Yuan Zujie, “Dressing for Power,” 185. 

13. Ibid., 186-187. 

14. Jiang Yonglin, The Great Ming Code; Liu Xiaoyi, “Clothing, Food, 
and Travel,” 91. 

15. Zhang Lu RX, Huang Ming zhi shu EWA (The system of the 
august Ming), 1:52, cited and translated in Yuan Zujie, “Dressing for 
Power,” 187n20. On the role and purpose of sumptuary laws, also see Berry, 
The Idea of Luxury, 31. 

16. D’Elia, Fonti Ricciane, 1:65-66, cited and translated in Peterson, 
“What to Wear?,” 404-405. 
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17. Yuan Zujie, “Dressing the State,” 201-203. See also McDermott, 
State and Court Ritual, 312. Craig Clunas exaggerates when he pronounces, 
“Sumptuary laws received no updating precisely at the time they were being 
most openly and consistently ignored,” during the late Ming period. Clu- 
nas, “The Art of Social Climbing,” 371. Additional laws were enacted up 
until the final years of the dynasty. For a complete list of these laws, see 
Lin Liyue, “Mingdai jinsheling chutan,” 76-84. See also Da Ming huidian 
2.60—61.1017—-1072. 

Across Europe, infringements of sumptuary laws were also rising through- 
out the sixteenth century and laws struggled to catch up. In France, sump- 
tuary legislation reached a climax between 1560 and 1580, with more than 
fifteen sumptuary statutes passed during this period. Laws regulating luxury 
goods also increased in the German states, England, and Switzerland. But 
these laws exerted little influence; clergy and merchants continued to dress 
gaudily in silks and other luxury fabrics nominally limited to the nobility. 
Moyer, “Sumptuary Laws,” 61-62. 

18. Yuan Gun RB, “Shihui” thi! (Taboos of the times), cited in Wu 
Cuncun, Ming Oing shehui, 72-73. See also Yuan Zujie, “Dressing for 
Power,” 201-202. 

19. Wu Renshu, “Mingdai pingmin fushi,” 84, 73. 

20. Admittedly, this phrase is meant to be taken figuratively. Li’s point is 
that contemporary Confucians, because they do not behave ethically, deserve 
neither to bear the title of Confucian officials nor to wear the correspond- 
ing uniforms. Li is not implying that actual outlaws dress up as Confucian 
officials. Li Zhi, “Luo Jinxi xiansheng gaowen” KUTRI EX (In memo- 
riam Master Luo Jinxi), in Fenshu 3; LZOJZ 1.340. This phrase seems to 
riff on the idiom “beasts wearing clothes” (yi guan qin shou), which refers to 
uncouth, unmannered individuals. See also Yuan Zujie, “Dressing the State,” 
201-202. 

21. On the licit and illicit giving and receiving of robes bearing the 
restricted python insignia, both in the fictional narrative of The Plum in the 
Golden Vase (Jin ping mei) JA and in the world outside this novel, see 
Volpp, “The Gift of a Python Robe.” Volpp cites Shen Li (1531-1615) as writ- 
ing, “Nowadays, no one pays attention to rank or status. Python robes and 
jade belts gleam on the steps to the throne room, and the flying-fish robe is 
everywhere on the streets.” Yiyutang gao JKE fi (Manuscript from Jade- 
like Hall), translated in Volpp, “The Gift of a Python Robe,” 133. Elsewhere 
in this article, she mentions that the eunuch Liu Ruoyu (b. 1584?) accused 
the notorious eunuch Wei Zhongxian (1568-1627) of corruption and claimed 
that in his day even low-ranking officials wore python robes (157). On this 
subject, see also Yuan Zujie, “Dressing the State,” 97. Another example of 
contravening sumptuary laws, culled from contemporary fiction, may be 
found in Feng Menglong’s story “Song xiao guan tuanyuan po zhan li” AYAN 
EARI (Young Mr. Song reunites with his family by means of a tat- 
tered felt hat), in Jingshi tongyan “WH (Stories to caution the world). 

22. Wang Yi, a scholar in the Han Imperial Library, is thought to have 
compiled the Chu ci KK (Songs of the South), one of the earliest anthologies 
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of Chinese poetry. Although the exact nature of Wang’s editorial role is a 
matter of debate, he undoubtedly commented upon many of the poems in the 
collection and even added some poems of his own. Hawkes, Ch’u Tz’u, 2. 

23. In ancient times it was customary for people to wear different types 
of jade ornaments, which marked their profession or status in society. A xi 
is a carved ornamental hook made of horn or bone. The sharp end could be 
used for untying knots. A jue is a flat doughnut-shaped jade disc, often with 
a narrow slit in the top. The round shape may have symbolized the resolu- 
tion of doubt. “Nei ze” NHI (Pattern of the family), in Liji ##40 (Book of 
Rites), ch. 12. 

24. Li Zhi, “Wu suo bu pei” AMi (Adorned with every mark of dig- 
nity), in Fenshu 5; LZQJZ 2.208—209. Elsewhere Li criticizes civil officials 
so ignorant and ineffectual that all they know of Confucianism is how to 
bow to one another politely: “When there is a crisis, they look at each other 
pale and speechless, [and] try to shift the blame.” Li Zhi, “Yin ji wang shi” 
Kitt (Written in commemoration of past events), in Fenshu 4; LZOJZ 
2.52-53. Translation by de Bary in “Individualism and Humanitarianism,” 
223. 

25. Wang Chong, “Shujie pian” ff (On literary work), in Lunheng ii 
(iJ 2.28.890. For an alternative translation of this passage, see Forke, Lun- 
Heng, Part II, 229. 

26. Ibid. I have silently modified Forke’s romanization. 

27. Wang Gen was not entirely alone in desiring to wear ancient-style 
dress. Others, in some cases spurred by enthusiasm for the Return to Antiq- 
uity Movement, displayed similar enthusiasm. On the trend of wearing 
ancient-style clothing in this period, see Wu Renshu, “Mingdai pingmin 
fushi,” 70. See also his Pinwei shehua, ch. 3. 

28. Huang Zongxi, “Chu shi Wang Xinzhai xiansheng Gen” pê TAWA 
JER. (Biography of Wang Gen), in Mingru xue’an 32, 2: 709. Translation 
by Ching in Huang Tsung-hsi, The Records of Ming Scholars, 174. 

29. Li Zhi, “Zan Liu Xie” Bi (Appraisal of Liu Xie), in Fenshu 3; 
LZOJZ 1:358-359. Translation by Pauline C. Lee in BBBKH, 140. 

30. Li Le, Jianwen zaji 1.2.13. Another contemporary, Zhang Han (ca. 
1511-ca.1593), bemoaned that “the customs of the present age have reached 
an extreme of extravagance.” Zhang Han, “Ji fengsu” RE (Record of 
customs), in Songchuang mengyu 7, 122. Translation in Clunas, “The Art of 
Social Climbing,” 370. 

31. Fan Lian k, “Ji Fengsu” #UJMA (Recording customs), in Yunjian 
jumu chao ZIKA PP (Record of observations made in Yunjian) 2 [1593], in 
Biji xiaoshuo daguan 13:110-111. Translation modified from Ko’s in “Bond- 
age in Time,” 204. 

32. Hong Wenke HEF, “Dai jin zhi lan” WIH Zii (Excesses of apparel), 
in Yu kui jin gu MAH (Glimpses of the past and present), cited in Wu 
Renshu, “Mingdai pingmin fushi,” 87. In Europe, this scheme was more than 
a mere pipedream. In France actual “investigations into nobility” (recherches 
de noblesse) were occasionally conducted, in which officials required fami- 
lies to prove their noble status before being allowed to partake of luxury 
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items restricted by sumptuary laws. In Italy municipalities appointed prose- 
cutors to press charges against people who offended against sumptuary laws. 
Moyer, “Sumptuary Laws,” 68; Hughes, “Sumptuary Law,” 96. 

33. Li Zhi, “Zhongyi Shuihu zhuan xu” SÆKKE (Preface to The 
Loyal and Righteous Outlaws of the Marsh), in Fenshu 3; LZQJZ 1:301- 
304. Compare Huiying Chen and Drew Dixon’s translation in BBBKH, 126. 

34. Xingshi yinyuan zhuan 1.26.277-283, translated in Liu Xiaoyi, 
“Clothing, Food, and Travel,” 108-109. 

35. Hunt, Governance of the Consuming Passions, 121. 

36. “Il est malaisé de distinguer les nobles, d’autant que toute fagon de 
gens portent leurs bonnets de velours, et tous des épées au côté.” Montaigne, 
Journal de Voyage, 125. 

37. Stefano Guazzo, Civil Conversation (1586), cited and translated in 
Clunas, Superfluous Things, 50-51. 

38. Stubbes, The Anatomie of Abuses, 71. Other instances of the difficulty 
of determining who is who in Renaissance Europe are recorded in Groebner, 
“Describing the Person,” and Davis, The Return of Martin Guerre. 

39. de Santa Maria, Republica y policia christiana, 200. See also de Santa 
Maria, Policie Unveiled, 364-365. 

40. “Uhabit ne faict poinct le moine.” Rabelais, Gargantua, in Oeuvres 
completes, 39. Similarly, Shakespeare’s Queen Katherine in The Life of King 
Henry the Eighth comments that “all Hoods make not Monks” (II, i, 57). 

41. For a discussion of soldiers’ costumes in this period, see Yuan Zujie, 
“Dressing for Power,” 198. 

42. Wilson, The World in Venice, 102. 

43. Jones and Stallybrass, Renaissance Clothing, 2. 

44. Jonson, Timber, in The Works of Ben Jonson, 8.593. 

45. Correspondences between verbal and sartorial signs have also been 
explored by modern, Western critics. See for instance, Lurie, The Language 
of Clothes; Barthes, Systéme de la mode; Hollander, Seeing through Clothes. 

46. Li Zhi, “Yu Yang Dingjian” #457 hh (To Yang Dingjian), in Fenshu 
2, LZOJZ 1.157-158. Liu Tong and Yu Yizheng, “Li Zhuowu mu” F45 
42 (Li Zhuowu’s grave), in Dijing jingwulue, 367. During the Ming dynasty, 
this square headdress was worn by Confucian scholars who had not yet 
attained the rank of jinshi. 

47. Bai Yinchang AALS, “Li Zhuowu” FF, in Rong’anzhai sutan AS 
RK (Relaxed chats at Rong’an Studio), ro, cited in LZYJCKZL 2.171. 

Although the majority of biographies of Li Zhi that I have examined 
agree that Li habitually clad himself in Confucian robes, some sources shed 
doubt on these claims. Yuan Zhongdao, for instance, reports that “those 
who spread malicious rumors contend|[ed] that [Li Zhi], after shaving off his 
hair..., still wore the official cap.” He concludes by asking rhetorically, “Is 
this possible?” Yuan Zhongdao, “Li Wenling zhuan” Fmi (Biography 
of Li Wenling), in Kexuezhai ji 17, 2:725. Translation by Haun Saussy in 
BBBKH, 333. 

Additionally, the Qing scholar Peng Shaosheng (1740-1796) avowed that Li 
“cut his hair and abandoned the Confucian hat and garb.” However, Peng adds 
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that when visitors came to the monastery and accused Li of “acting eccentrically 
and misleading the masses,” Li replied, “I am indeed an eccentric, so it is per- 
missible for me to wear a Confucian hat!” This account is corroborated almost 
verbatim by Wu Yu (1872-1949), who noted that after shaving his head Li 
“immediately donned his former robes.” Peng Shaosheng, “Li Zhuowu zhuan” 


ZEEE (Biography of Li Zhuowu), in Jushi zhuan 2:43; Wu Yu, “Ming Li 


Zhuowu biezhuan” H46] (Unofficial biography of Li Zhuowu of the 
Ming dynasty), in Wu Yu wenlu 2:25. Even if Li Zhi occasionally wore garments 
or headgear other than those appropriate for Confucian officials, it seems likely 
that much of the time he presented himself in Confucian attire. 

48. He Jiaoyuan, “Chu de shang” 912 E (Accumulating virtue, part 1), 
in Min shu 152, cited in LZYJCKZL 1.23. He Jiaoyuan’s text seems to be 
unstable; the Siku quanshu edition replaces this cited phrase with the words 
“he shaved his hair and lived beyond the bounds of civilization, covering his 
bald head with a cornered hat [typically worn by recluses].” He Jiaoyuan, 
“Chu de shang” @##_E (Accumulating virtue, part 1), in Minshu 152.302, in 
Siku quanshu cunmu congshu 207.737. 

49. Wang Keshou, “Zhuowu laozi mubei” "eae! (Old Man 
Zhuowu’s grave stele), in Jifu tongzhi 166.25ab. 

50. “Xiao jing” 42% (The book of filial piety), ch. 1. 

51. Weikun Cheng, “Politics of the Queue,” 126-127. On the significance 
of hair in imperial China, see also Godley, “The End of the Queue.” 

52. Billeter, Li Chih, 202. 

53. Martin de Rada, “The Relation of Fr. Martin de Rada,” in Boxer, 
South China, 282. On a similar theme, see the remarks of Fr. Gaspar da 
Cruz, O.P., translated in Boxer, South China, 138. For analysis of these pas- 
sages, see Godley, “The End of the Queue,” 55. 

54. Olivelle, “Hair”; Obeyesekere, Medusa’s Hair, 39. 

55. Li Zhi, “Jingangjing shuo” ui (On The Diamond Sutra), in Xu 
Fenshu 2; LZQ]Z 3.214-217. Translation altered very slightly from Jennifer 
Eichman’s in BBBKH, 273-75. 

56. Even some Chinese Buddhist texts, mimicking Confucian discourse, 
referred to head shaving in derogatory terms. For example, the verse chanted 
when the final tuft of hair was removed from a novice monk’s head during 
the initiation ceremony was referred to as hui xing jie BEAK (The verse of 


disfigurement). 
57. Li Zhi, “Da Zhou Erlu” J% (Reply to Zhou Erlu), in Fenshu 2; 
LZQJZ 1.214. 


58. Wang Keshou, “Zhuowu laozi mubei” HEIFER (Old Man 
Zhuowu’s grave stele), in Jifu tongzhi 166.25a-b. 

59. Geng’s presumption that Li Zhi was wearing Buddhist robes is 
recorded in a letter from Li Zhi to Geng. Li Zhi, “Da Geng Sikou” Ekr] 
(Reply to Justice Minister Geng), in Fenshu 1; LZOJZ 1.74. 

60. On the late Ming trend of literati “escaping into Chan,” see Wu Jiang, 
Enlightenment in Dispute, 100-101. 

61. Geng, “You yu Zhou Liutang” XAJMIY (Another letter to Zhou 
Liutang), letter 20, in Geng Tiantai xiansheng wenji 1.3.363. 
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62. Li Zhi, “Gankai pingsheng” BAM (Reflections on my life), in 
Fenshu 4; LZQJZ 2.108-120. In this letter, Li Zhi refers to Deng Yingqi by 
his sobriquet, Dingshi. For a partial translation of this essay see that of Mar- 
tin Huang in BBBKH, 185-189. 

63. Wang Keshou, “Zhuowu laozi mubei” "ee hi (Old Man 
Zhuowu’s grave stele), in Jifu tongzhi, 166.25a—b. Emphasis mine. 

64. Xu Jianping provides a contrasting analysis of this scene. He argues 
that by the time this encounter between Wang and Li took place, Li had 
already renounced his “wild,” anti-authoritarian lifestyle and wholeheart- 
edly embraced Confucianism. Xu’s interpretation, however, overlooks the 
fact that Li’s head remained shaved at the time. Xu Jianping, “‘Kuangguai’ 
he ‘yu shi wu zheng,” 28. 

65. One passage in which Li refers to himself as a monk appears in Li 
Zhi, “Lisong Yaoshi gaowen” #3 ai#hili i SC (A petition of worship and reci- 
tation to the Medicine Buddha), in Fenshu 4; LZQJZ 2.38-39. Several other 
sources repeat the claim that Li Zhi “cut his hair and became a monk.” Wu 
Yu attributes this remark to Xie Zhaozhe in “Ming Li Zhuowu biezhuan” 
WEEE (Unofficial biography of Li Zhuowu of the Ming dynasty), in 
Wu Yu wenlu 2, 36. Tang Xianzu also refers to Li as both a “bald monk” 
and a “bald bodhisattva.” Tang Xianzu, “Li Shi quanshu zongxu” RE 
HF (Preface to Mr. Li’s complete works), cited in LZYJCKZL 2.109. 
See also Wu Yuancui (fl. 1595), Lin ju manlu, unpaginated edition. Qian 
Qianyi (1582-1664) refers to Li Zhi as “the bald gentleman” in “Song Ying 
heshang baoenshi caoxu” MAIS (Preface to the Monk Song 
Ying’s poem on repaying kindness), in Muzhai youxueji 2.21.884. Even Mat- 
teo Ricci remarked in his diary upon Li Zhi’s peculiar baldness. D’Elia, Fonti 
Ricciane, 2.66-67. 

66. Ray Huang, 1587, 194, 197, 218. Additionally, Li’s behavior was 
sternly criticized by the eminent monk Zhuhong (1535-1616) in “Li Zhuowu 
er” FHL (Li Zhuowu, second essay), in Zhuchuang sanbi MIK (Jot- 
tings by a bamboo window, third volume), cited in BBBKH, 181n2. 

67. Ray Huang, 1587, 197. For discussions of Li Zhi’s vegetarianism, 
see Li Zhi, “Lisong Yaoshi jing bi gaowen” *8nHZZhIR4E TIC (A petition 
upon completion of worshipful recitation of The Medicine Master Sitra), in 
Fenshu 4; LZOJZ 2:41-42, and “Shu Xiaoxiu shoujuan hou” MEFA 
1% (Written at the end of Xiaoxiu’s [a.k.a. Yuan Zhongdao’s| hand scroll), in 
Fenshu 2; LZOJZ 3:201-203. Both texts are translated by Jennifer Eichman 
in BBKH, 175-177 and 267-269. 

68. I borrow the phrase “Confucian monk” from Cheng Pei-kai, “Reality 
and Imagination,” 205. 

Over a century after Li’s death, another of his biographers, Peng Shaosheng, 
wrote, “The fact that the recluse [Li Zhi] left home and did not abide by [Bud- 
dhist] prohibitions is not especially peculiar; but that, on the contrary, he would 
dress in a Confucian hat and robe [did strike me as odd]. Was this some kind of 
a joke?! Surely something must have motivated him to act this way. But if so, I 
lack the insight to know what it was.” Peng Shaosheng, “Li Zhuowu zhuan” Æ 
E (Biography of Li Zhuowu), in Jushi zhuan 2.43. 
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69. “Li Zhi zhuan” 2249 (Biography of Li Zhi), in Quanzhoufu zhi 
3-54.44. 

70. He Jiaoyuan, “Chu de shang” @f#_ (Accumulating virtue, part 1), 
in Min shu 152.30. 

71. “Wang zhi” £f] (Royal regulations), in Liji #2 (Book of Rites) 5. 

72. Li Zhi, “Yu Zhou Youshan shu” Hii Ail) (To Zhou Youshan), in 
Fenshu 2; LZQ]JZ 1.133. 

73. In the letter, Li claims, “My willingness to correct my errors truly 
comes from the depths of my heart. In the past, I unwittingly went astray 
because of my craving to become a Buddha. I did not knowingly transgress. 
Since my misdeeds were committed inadvertently, in principle, I ought to be 
forgiven. And since I’m willing to correct my errors right away, I even deserve 
to be provided with a gift of food, not merely pardoned” (emphasis mine). 
The flagrant hyperbole signals that this passage should be read ironically. 
Ibid., LZOJZ 1.133. 

74. It is not certain whether or not Li actually let his hair grow on this occa- 
sion. In a poem composed in 1596 he proclaims that there is “no hair upon my 
head” and another, written two years later, confirms, “For years now I have 
let my hair fall to the shaving razor,” yet a text from 1601 refers to the author’s 
“white hair.” See Li Zhi, “Du shu le” 521228 (The pleasure of reading, with a 
prologue) (1596), in Fenshu 6; LZOJZ 2.241; “Yuan ri Jilesi dayuxue” JH 
HES EARS (Heavy rain and snow at the Temple of Paradise on New Yeatr’s 
Day) (1598), in Fenshu 6; LZOJZ 2.330; “Mituo si” S@bESF (Amitabha Tem- 
ple), in Xu Fenshu 5; LZOJZ 3.355. Timothy Billings and Yan Zinan’s transla- 
tions of these poems appear in BBBKH, 211-214, 228, and 298. 

75. Yuan Zhongdao, “Li Wenling zhuan” AmB (Biography of Li Wen- 
ling), in Kexuezhai ji 2.147.721. 

76. “Li Zhi zhuan” 4224 (Biography of Li Zhi), in Quanzhoufu zhi 
3.54.44. This narrative is repeated almost verbatim in a Jiaging-era (1796- 
1820) record of the Li family history. LZYJCKZL 1.180. 

77. Liu Tong and Yu Yizheng, Dijing jingwulue, 367. 

78. Wang Keshou, “Zhuowu laozi mubei” HALI ZI (Old Man 
Zhuowu’s grave stele), in Jifu tongzhi 166.25a-b. 

79. Li Zhi, “Gankai pingsheng” Jf FÆŒ (Reflections on my life), in 
Fenshu 4; LZQ]Z 2.110. 

80. Ibid. In another letter, written to Liu Dongxing in 1590, Li reiterates 
that “shaving one’s head is not easy.” Li Zhi, “Da Liu Xianzhang” APR 
(Reply to District Chief Liu), in Fenshu 1; LZOJZ 1.61. 

81. Li Zhi, “Gankai pingsheng” JI F/E (Reflections on my life), in 
Fenshu 4; LZQJZ 2.110. 

82. Li Zhi’s aspiration to free himself from social responsibilities is espe- 
cially evident in his decision to present himself to Zhou Yi, the magistrate of 
Macheng, as a “sojourner-traveler,” the understanding being that “sojourn- 
ers” incurred no social obligations. Ibid., 109. In a separate letter to Zhou 
Yi, Li describes the dispute between himself and Geng Dingxiang, saying, “I 
resolved to shave my hair [because] by fleeing to the depths of the mountains, 
I wanted to avoid competing with people of the world. ... How could several 
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strands of hair suffice to prevent me from meeting with the disapprobation 
of the masses?” Li Zhi, “Da Zhou Erlu” J% (Reply to Zhou Erlu), in 
Fenshu 2; LZQJZ 1.214. 

83. Li Zhi, “Yu Zeng Jiquan” HUY 4258 (To Zeng Jiquan), in Xu Fenshu 
1; LZQJZ 3.149. 

84. Ray Huang estimates that when Li returned to his home district to 
mourn his father’s death in the 1550s, he was obliged to take care of and feed 
over thirty relatives, even though he lacked the financial resources to do so. 
Huang, 1587, 192. 

85. Li Zhi, “Ti fa” #22 (On shaving my head), in Fenshu 6; LZOJZ 
2.260. See also “Chutanji xu” WW (Preface to Upon Arrival at the 
Lake), in Chutanji; LZQJZ 12.1. 


CHAPTER 4 


1. In invoking the comparison with Europe, one must proceed with cau- 
tion, for each European country faced unique economic challenges. Economic 
and numismatic conditions even varied within countries due to imperfect 
channels of communication and transportation. Thus even the economic 
landscapes of the most highly developed coastal cities in China and Europe 
never perfectly mirrored one another. 

2. The same source claims that Li may have been responsible for some 
of his own financial woes, since although he “took seriously every coin he 
earned, he also gave away vast sums as if they were grass.” Jiao, “Hongfu shu 
gaoshang ce hou” KI S miim (Written at the end of Li Zhi’s composition 
on loftiness), in Jiao shi bisheng 2.29b. 

3. Li Zhi, “Zhuowu lunlue Dianzhong zuo” EF imi%, WEE (A sketch of 
Zhuowuy, written in Yunnan), in Fenshu 3: LZQJZ 1.233-242. 

4. Li Zhi, “Ziyou jie Lao xu” THEY (Preface to Su Che’s explication 
of Laozi), in Fenshu 3; LZOJZ 1.305-307. 

5. Hawkes, “Exchange Value and Empiricism,” 79. 

6. Fischer, Econolingua, 28. 

7. For examples, see Fiero, “When the Coin Is Madness”; Wenzel, Chang- 
ing Notions; Carey, “Donne and Coins”; Desan, Les Commerces de Mon- 
taigne; Woodbridge, Money and the Age of Shakespeare. 

8. Doty, “Money” 42. 
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Woodmansee and Osteen, The New Economic Criticism; Derrida, “White 
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to. Braudel, The Wheels of Commerce, 196. For extensive information 
on the varieties of money circulating in early sixteenth-century Europe, see 
Munro, “Money and Coinage.” On the situation in France, see also Desan, 
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L’Imaginaire économique, 40-52. On the situation in England, see Fischer, 
Econolingua, 23. 

11. Wenzel, Changing Notions, 40. 

12. Abbé Tollemer, Journal Manuscrit d’un Sire de Gouberville et du 
Mesnil-au-Val Gentilhomme campagnard, au Cotentin, de 1553 a 1562 
(1897), republished as Analyse par l’'abbé Tollemer du Journal Manuscrit 
d’un Sire de Gouberville, 45-46. On Shakespeare’s familiarity with foreign 
coins, see Sternlicht, “Shakespeare and Renaissance Coinage.” Like Shake- 
speare’s poetry, John Donne’s abounds in evidence of his familiarity with 
many varieties of coins. Carey, “Donne and Coins.” The accounts Mon- 
taigne kept during his travels likewise record his fluency with large numbers 
of foreign coins. Nakam, Les Essais de Montaigne, 50. 

13. Ray Huang, Taxation and Governmental Finance. 

14. Peng Xinwei, Zhongguo huobishi, 660-661. Primary sources that 
attest to this include Ye Mengzhu 4223 (b. ca. 1623), “Qianfa” BA (Mon- 
etary laws), in Congshu jicheng xubian 50.537-538. 

15. Dong, “Ban’er” KUL (Boards), in Bili zacun YETT. 1.58. 

16. Hamilton, “American Treasure,” 35. See also Braudel, The Structures 
of Everyday Life, 459-460; Bodin, Response to Paradoxes, 16. 

17. Von Glahn, Fountain of Fortune, 88, 99; Peng Xinwei, Zhongguo 
huobishi, 678-679. 

18. Gu Yanwu, “Qianfa zhi bian” WAZI (Changes to monetary laws) 
in Rizhi lu 2.11.664. 

19. On the origins of international commerce in this period, see Von 
Glahn, Fountain of Fortune; Geiss, “Peking under the Ming”; Flynn and 
Giráldez, “Born with a ‘Silver Spoon.’” 

20. Brook, Vermeer’s Hat, 160. On the types of foreign coins circulat- 
ing in China in this period, see Peng Xinwei, Zhongguo huobishi, 661-663. 

21. In England Henry VIII carried out the Great Debasement in the 15508; 
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in the words of one scholar, it removed “the last vestiges of intrinsic value” 
from the currency. Fiero, “When the Coin Is Madness,” 95-96. See also Glass- 
man and Redish, “Currency Depreciation”; Potter, “Images of Majesty.” 

22. Boyer-Xambeu et al., Private Money, 58-62. In France, the “natu- 
ralization” of foreign currencies ended with the major monetary reforms of 
1577. Levasseur, Histoire du commerce, 225-226. 
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Hat. Other examples of early modern European pictorial representations of 
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Marinus van Reymerswaele (1490-1546), The Moneylender by Gerrit Dou 
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Hooch (1629-1684). 

24. P. de las Cortes, Relación del viaje naufragio y captiverio... (1621- 
1626), mentioned in Braudel, The Structures of Everyday Life, 454. 
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The Age of Silver. 
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1590), René Budel (1530-1591), Jakob Bornitz (1560-1625), and Geminiano 
Montanari (1633-1687). 

27. Jin Xueyan, “Jin Shao zai zoushu” $b (Memorial submitted 
by Governor Jin Shao), in Ming jingshi wenbian 299, cited in Xiao, Gudai 
huobi sixiangshi, 267. 

28. Von Glahn, Fountain of Fortune, 110-111, 149-151. 
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lated in Von Glahn, Fountain of Fortune, 112. 

30. Liu Yingqiu BEAK (1547-1620), “Yu da situ Shi Dongquan shu” $4 
KEJE RARE” (Letter to the grand minister of education, Shi Dongquan), 
in Chen Zilong, ed., Liu Wenjie gong ji BISCRIAS, in [Huang] Ming jingshi 
wenbian 6.4716. Translation modified from Von Glahn, Fountain of For- 
tune, 153-154. 
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32. Ye Mengzhu (b. ca.1623), “Shihuo yi” &#%— (Food and commodities, 
part 1), in Congshu jicheng xubian 50.530. 

33. Gu Yanwu, “She xian fengtu lun” WAJA im (On the local customs 
of She county), in Tianxia junguo libingshu 2.9.712. Translation modified 
from Peterson, The Bitter Gourd, 70. Accounts from contemporary France 
outline similar misfortunes after the monetary debasement of 1577. Fami- 
lies went bankrupt; some starved. Nakam, Les Essais de Montaigne, 32-33. 

34. Li Zhi, “Fu Deng Dingshi” 86m4 (Reply to Deng Dingshi), in 
Fenshu 2; LZQ]Z 1.123. 

35. Li Zhi, “Zhuowu lunlue Dianzhong zuo” Hi Hai PE (A Sketch 
of Zhuowu, written in Yunnan), in Fenshu 3; LZOJZ 1:234. Translation 
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by Pauline C. Lee in BBBKH, 79. In another essay, Li singles out for praise 
a merchant who “does not vary the price of oil [based on the customer to 
whom he is selling].” That Li deemed such behavior worthy of comment 
indicates how prevalent price gouging had become. Li Zhi, “Li sheng shi jiao 
wen” 2844-+-42 (Mr. Li’s Ten Kinds of Association), in Fenshu 3; LZOJZ 
1.354- 

36. Li Zhi, “Shu Jin Chuan Weng shoujuan hou” EIS AAK (Written 
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Fenshu 2; LZQJZ 1:180. 

37. Li Zhi, “Fuguo mingchen zonglun” db tim (Preface to “Famous 
ministers who enriched the country”), in Cangshu 17; LZQJZ 5.386. 

38. Li Zhi, “Liu Yan, miao ren” lz, WA (Liu Yan, extraordinary indi- 
vidual), in Cangshu 17; LZOJZ 5.396. 

39. Several decades later, as economic woes continued unabated, Gu 
Yanwu spoke in similar terms, nostalgically describing a mythic, prehis- 
toric society in which wealth was measured in staple goods like grain and 
cloth, commodities whose value, Gu naively asserted, was immune to fluc- 
tuation. Gu Yanwu, “Qian liang lun shang” $ti E (Discourse on money 
and grain, part 1), in Gu Yanwu shiwen xuanyi, 181. 

40. Li Zhi, “Da Liu Fangbo shu” #3 77{A# (A letter in reply to Provin- 
cial Officer Liu), in Fenshu 2; LZQJZ 1.131. The letter, composed in 1591, is 
addressed to Liu Dongxing, an imperial censor whose biography is recorded 
in the Ming dynastic history. A close friend of Li’s, and the recipient of sev- 
eral pieces included in A Book to Burn, Liu Dongxing composed prefaces for 
Li’s Book to Keep (Hidden) and Dao gu lu ii hk (Record of the antiquity 
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lent people,” in his letter “Da Geng zhongcheng” #Jik+#2% (Reply to Censor 
Geng), in Fenshu 1; LZOJZ 1.41. 

42. Li Zhi, “Yu Jiao Ruohou” %39% (To Jiao Ruohou), in Fenshu 2, 
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43. Li Zhi, “Chutanji xu” WIWIT (Preface to Upon Arrival at the Lake), 
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Rizhi lu 2.18.1070. 
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youxueji 45, 3:1509. Zhang Shiyi, “Jidaoxin” AKE (Collected views on bit- 
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nated edition. 
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ling), in Kexuezhai ji 2.17.719-725. Translation by Haun Saussy in BBBKH, 
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89. Wang Hongzhuan, “Li Zhi” 421% in Shan zhi 4.15b. 
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LZOJZ 1.276-279. 
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235 BCE) 


un 


|| 


Ma Jinglun RASAH (1562-1605) 

Macheng PRIX 

Mao Qiling BA? (1623- 
1716) 

maodun Ñ Jf 

Mei Guozhen IBRA (1542- 
1605) 

mengdong dizi ta lH 26S 

Mi Fu Kiji (1051-1107) 
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Min Qiji Bi 
ming 44 
Mingdeng lu IKK 


miu i= 


(1580-after 1661) 


Nanxun lu Far Ek 


Pao Xi Ji! 

pei Ji 

Peng Shaosheng #244 Ft (1740- 
1796) 

pengyou JJ A 

piaoke %7% 


Qian Qianyi itm (1 582- 
1664) 

Qian Kiyan #847 F (fl. 1612) 

qian zhe quan ye KAME 


Qianlong reign Wei (173 5- 
1796) 

Qin Shihuang RiR (259-210 
BCE) 


Qu You #46 (1341-1427) 
Qu Yuan JEJA (ca. 340-278 BCE) 
Quanzhou 3) 


Rongyutang RELIE 
rou yan AHR 
Ru fii 


Runing 73% 


Sang Hongyang LÆ (d. 80 BCE) 


Sanjiao pin = Buin 


Glossary of Chinese Characters 


Shaanxi PRG 
shanren IJA 
Shanxi 1 PE 
Shen Defu WAE (1578-1642) 
Shen Li if! (1531-1615) 
Shen Zijin Ww Á F (1583-1665) 
si ke FAA! 
Sima Guang Hi] 536 (ror9- 
1086) 
Sima Qian Fi] E (1452-86? 
BCE) 


Sima Xiangru ©] MyFH 4H (ca. 
180-117 BCE) 


su shi AE 
Su Xun # (1009-1066) 
sui Jk 

Sun Wukong ATEK 
Suzhou # J 


Taizhou pai Z/N YR 

Tang Shunzhi RHR ZŽ (1507- 
1560) 

Tang Xianzu Yi hii. (15 50- 
1616) 

Tao Qian WW (365-427) 

tian yan KIR 


tongxin Hit) 


Tongzhou iti) 


Wang Anshi EZA (1021-1086) 
Wang Benke YF AË] (fl. 1594) 
Wang Bolun YEM (n.d.) 

Wang Chong EF (27-91) 


Glossary of Chinese Characters 


Wang Fuzhi ERZ (1616-1692) 

Wang Gen ER (1483-1540) 

Wang Hongzhuan TZE (1622— 
1702) 

Wang Ji E% (1497-1582) 

Wang Keshou YE RJ 32 (d. 1620) 

Wang Ling EP (d. 181 BCE) 

Wang Shifu £F (fl. 1295- 
1307) 

Wang Shizhen EILA (1526- 
1590) 

Wang Yi FL (fl. 130-140) 

Wanli reign i) (1572-1620) 

Wanling 36K 

Wei Jiao BEBE (1483-15 43) 

wei shengren li yan KENTE 

Wei Zhongxian AU $ (1568- 
1627) 

Weimo an HEE JE 


wen X 


Wu Congxian 2756 (Ming, 
n.d.) 

Wu hu laoren AWEZA 

“Wu liu xiansheng zhuan” 14 
FEE 


Wu Yu RIE (1872-1949) 


Wu Yuancui (RZ (fl. 1595) 

Wuchang AE 

Wunian Shenyou ERRA 
(1544-1627) 


xi fii 
Xiamen JAF} 
xianzhe 4 
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xiao maimai SHE 

Xie Lingyun HE (385-433) 

Xie Zhaozhe WEH (1 567- 
1624) 

Xiguo jifa Fa ACE 

xin ff 

Xin’an HZ 

Xingshi yinyuan zhuan KATHAH 
Rea 

Xinxue pai Lyk 

Xixiang ji WH WARU 

Xu Cangshu AIRE 

Xu Fenshu ARE 

Xu Wei (RIH (1521-1593) 

Xunzi Aj T (313-238 BCE) 


Yan Hui ğe 
Yang Shen fy (1488-1559) 


Yang Xiong HE (53 BCE-~18 
CE) 


Yao’an Wk 

Ye Mengde #2 (1077-11 48) 
Ye Sheng HER (1420-1474) 

Ye Zhou #24 (fl. 1595-1624) 


(521-490 BCE) 


yi 35 

yi guan qin shou Aji BK 
yiduan SE 
Yijing AK 
ying % 
Yinguo lu WRK 


Yiyuan zhiyan BE 


Yongle reign 7K 4% (1402-1424) 


Z. 


Yongping 1K F 
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yu fu yu fu BAB hE 

Yu Xiangdou RZF] (fl. 1596) 

Yu Yizheng +28 iE (Ming, n.d.) 

Yuan Fengzi Jl F (fl. 1547) 

Yuan Hongdao RIŽ (1568- 
1610) 


Yuan Huang KR (1533-1606) 

Yuan Zhongdao %FiH (1570- 
1623) 

Yuan Zongdao Hik (15 60- 


1600) 
Yuchu xinzhi ENNI AS 


Yunnan £ 


zaju WEB 

Zeng Jiquan #238 (fl. 1588) 

zhang fiti 

Zhang Chao YK (165 0-ca. 
1711) 


Zhang Dafu KAS (1554- 
1630) 


Zhang Dai deff (1597-1679) 
Zhang Fang IKIH (Qing, n.d.) 
Zhang Han 4ki# (15 10-1593) 
Zhang Nai Ski (jinshi 1604) 
Zhang Wenda REJE (fl. 1600) 


Zhang Zhupo Ikr (1670- 
1698) 


zhanzhuan #6 
Zhao Bao titi (d. 177) 


Glossary of Chinese Characters 


zheng (correct, upright) 1E 
zheng (to govern) BK 


Zhengde reign If ff (1506-1521) 
zhengming 1E% 


Zhenzong HAs (968-1022) 


zhi 76 

Zhifo yuan = fii pé 
zhiyin KEH 
Zhong Xing #21 (1574-1625) 
Zhong You AF (542-480 BCE) 
Zhong Zigi s+} 

Zhou Sijing Ji] Hae (d. 1597) 
Zhou Sijiu JA (jinshi 1553) 


Zhou Yi HJR (n.d., contempo- 
rary of Li Zhi) 


zhu jun A 

Zhu Shilu #Ltk#AR (1539-1610) 

Zhu Xi KE 

Zhu Yuanzhang Kiti (1328- 
1398) 

Zhuhong RZ (1535-1615) 

Zhuo Wenjun E. 3C# (2nd cent. BCE) 

zi Ý 

zide AR 

Zilu Ft (542-480 BCE) 

Ziyun TZ (53 BCE-~18 CE) 


Zuo Qiuming Æ} (sth cent. 
BCE) 


© (1130-1200) 


zuoyong YEH 
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